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Scholle Says 
Hoffa Keeps 
Michigan Split 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 

DETROIT, Aug. 10 — August 
Scholle, president of the Michigan 
CIO, in his speech opening the 
State CIO convention here, 
charged that James Hoffa, mid- 
west Teamsters’ head, the 
main reason why the Michigan Ja- 
bor merger had not yet been ac- 


was 


complished. 

Scholle told the 455 delegates 
that he was disappointed over the 
delay in the merger, but that from 
the beginning of the state merger 
negotiations, while the CIO team 
wanted to talk of building organ- 
ized labor and united political ac- 


CIVIL RIGHTS BILL: 


AFL-CIO Council 


tion, Hoffa wanted to know where 
the dues would go. 

Another merger meeting is set 
for Detroit tomorrow, and Scholle’s| 
public castigation of Hofta’s role) 
as taking the issue, 


Was seen 


through publicity, to the AFL rank: 
and file, who number 350,000 in| 


Michigan. 


Organized labor here has en- 


dorsed three Negroes for city coun- 
cil, the primary election of which 
takes place Sept. 10. The AFL 
is backing state 
Ceorge Edwards and C. M. Diggs 
(no relation to Congressman Diggs). 
The CIO is backing William Pat- 
rick, a liberal Democrat. This is 
the first time either group 
backed a Negro in a councilmanic 
primary race. 

The CIO in its convention put 
forward a coalition ticket of Ed 


Carey, UAW leader, and state leg-| 


islator Wm. Patrick, and Stanley 
for City Council. They also 
backed incumbent council mem- 
bers Mary Beck, Ed Connor, James 
Lincoln and E. van Antwerp. 


After a floor battle they also 
supported former council presi- 
dent Louis Miriani for Mayor. 
Miriani had refused to speak to a 
Moslem convention here last week- 
end, charging they were anti- 
Eisenhower. 

Emil Mazey, UAW secretary- 
treasurer, charged that the McClel- 
lan committee seeks to create in 
the public minds the idea that 
labor is full of racketeers, yet, he 
said, of the millions of members, 
only a few are involved in such 
anti-labor practices, while not a 
word has been mentioned of the 
gigantic steals and swindles in 
business circles. He said if these 
few in labor ranks don’t clean up 
their mess, then they should be 
kicked out and new unions chart- 
ered, no matter if it’s the old UAW- 
AFL or the Teamsters Union. He 
said the millions of labor must 
unite politically, act unitedly both 
in the economic and political fronts 
and kick out -those who oppose 
such moves. 


Teachers Urge City 
Act Against Bias 


The Teacher’s Union at its mem- 
bership meeting last week, backed 
the Sharkey-Brown-Isaacs Bill out- 
lawing discrimination in housing, 
and urged full implementation of 
the recommendations made in the 

on school integration by 
the Board of Education’s Commis- 
Sion on Integration, 


' 
representatives | 


has! 


Opens Meet Today 


GELLER PREDICTS 
A COMPROMISE’ 


Rep. Emanuel Celler (D-NY) chairman of the House 
Judiciary Committee, predicted yesterday that the “House 
will come into an agreement’ on the civil rights compromise. 

Rep. Celler’s prediction came in 
the course of an interview on the 
TV program, “Citizen Searchlight.” 

Celler said he hoped that con- 
gressional tempers will have sim- 
mered down by Wednesday and the 


CHICAGO, Aug. 11.—The AFL-CIO executive council 
will begin its mid-summer session here tomorrow with the 


issue of corruption in unions again highlighting its agenda 
as had been the case in council 
meetings since last January. 

The council wil lalso take stock; 
ative year for labor,' °" 


uv wer’  eVUre © 


bf names of questionable charac- 
rs were used as a basis for a doz- 
“Dio” locals. 

Among the questions to face the 


|of a bad legisl 


ie ee ee Bs Mra ; nie aes * =~ She 4 
a council 


; ‘penters and an AFL-CIO vice-| 
president. Under AFL-CIO rules, | 


' 


= 4 | Hutcheson has no right to hold of- 
re m-  ' |fice because he and two other top 
“™ -: | officers of the Carpenters invoked 
' ithe Fifth Amendment when ques- 
tioned on a right-of-way land deal 
in Indiana, involving a handsome 
profit the three made on land sold) 
the government in collusion with 
state officials who are now under 
indictment. 
The council is also likely to get 
——- & ‘charges against the Bakers and| 
Ba United Textile Workers, whose 
HOFFA top officials were exposed as cor- 
— the shelving once more, rupt by the Senate committee. 
of the bill to expand minimum: 


ane NLRB Petition 


While the last sessio nof the 

council eliminated Dave Beck from! Filed by AFL «4 ¥ | @ 

its midst, this session will be meet- ee | 

ing in face of the prospect that Organizers 

James Hoffa may get the Team-| WASHINGTON, Aug. 11.—A 

sters Union presidency. The lead- group of professional labor or- 

ers of the AFL-CIO are no warmer ganizers in the newly-established 

to Hoffa: than to Beck. | Federation of AFL-CIO Field Rep- 
The current AFL-CIO News fea- ‘'resentatives has filed a petition with 

‘tures last week’s Senate rackets the National Labor Relations Board 


committee hearings under the asking the board to hold a collec- 
headlie, “Probe Links Hoffa to}tive bargaining election among the 


' 
' 
i 


| 


| 


is the status of Maurice) 
Hutcheson, president of the Car-| 


ito get a bill through Congress. He yw, 


‘controversy over the jury trial 
amendment can be resolved in fa- 
vor of a workable compromise. He 
said that House Republican lead- 
‘ers, by that time, “will accept the 
‘proposal to modify the jury trial 
amendment so that it applies only 
criminal contempt case involving 
the right to vote.” 

Celler said that Republicans 
were trying to make the House and 
Senate versions “so irreconcilable 
that no bill can come forward.” He 
said “it is no secret that they want 
to keep the issue alive in the 1958 
elections.” He’ conceded that the 
Senate bill was “disappointing” to 
pro-civil rights Democrats. But he 
said they were willing to accept it 


CELLAR 


Martin Jr. said he would be 
said the NAACP felt the same WAY: willing for Poet to stay In ses- 
Celler plainly was irked by Re-| sion until Christmas, if necessary, 
publican insistence that the Senate fins epieenen. te eek. oak oe 
bill be sent to a joint conference stronger bill. Some Democrats have 
committee in an effort to hammer complained that Republicans want 
out So Oe the dup 4 trial to delay a final test until next year, 
provision adopted by the Senate They contend the Republicans rea- 
om Administration protests, Ison that this would expose the 
Democratic Jeaders are Pressi0&) North-South Democratic split on 
eg — to a ga civil rights and might swing north- 
ate version after changing IK SO) arn Negro votes to the GOP. 
meget iE genaganen ee Celler defended his a or 
It now would apply to all Federal port for what is admitted Be pas 
criminal contempt cases—but not to| ered down bill and the procedure 
civil contempt. for —e ws a a bee 
Noting that time is running out he NAACP fe — . 
; ~- a1. . « The NAACP, sepported by 
Ba ere le” te pass a. civilimost of labor unions . . . have come 
rights bill this year “were it not | and said We ge be  % 
for the desire of the Republican If the bill were referred to @ 


a f - ... |House-Senate conference at this 
‘ ‘ ‘s f 1S m- . ‘ . “ . 
Party to play politics with this i Itime, Geller said, “the sectional ran- 
portant measure. 


‘Paper Locals.’ The paper also runs 225 professional union organizers 


House Republican leader Joseph m (Continued on Page 7) 


a diagram showing how a handful'of the labor body. 


— - —-—-—” 


have been passed by the House 
only to syecumb to a Dixie fili- 
‘buster’ in the Senate. 
bill met no such fate is in itself 
significant. 

The’ fact that no filibuster de- 
veloped on the motion to take up 


—_—— - -- 


(Editorial note:. The following 
statement from Roy Wilkins, 
executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Assoc. for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, was 
written in answer to requests 
from the press for clarification 
on the position of the NAACP 
and its supporters. It was cir- 
culated in the weekly news bul- 
letin of the NAACP. ). 


(See Editorial on Page 5) 


the bill (where it has always de- 


| veloped in the past) is a tribute to 
By ROY WILKINS Negro voters in. the November 


Executive Secretary, NAACP election who demonstrated their 

For the first time in 87 years flexibility and determination - to 
a civil rights bill has been support issues rather than blindly 
passed by the United States UPPort parties. The November 
Senate, Disring ‘this lacg per- jasrene shift, coupled with the 


; oe. ressure for a change in the Senate 
iod, many civil rights measures filibuster Rule 22 last January, 


That this, 


The Meaning of the Civil Rights Bill 


awakened both parties to the fool-/been shorn of its most effective 
hardiness of @ filibuster against elements. However, even in the 
taking r the bill. The Negro vot-'cenate version there are residual 


Fact ser" etic nrg the 
‘number 


of N ters in the 
5. fe? prow 5 oo. nine the bill south; (b) dscoveting whether, as 

strong a measure as We }.as been claimed, the vast ma- 
of the NAACP want and believe} jority of voting cases will be dis- 
the people are entitled to. It has posed of in civil actions without 
a jury; (c) determining whether or 
not, for the official record, south- 
ern juries can render verdicts in 
voting cases on the basis of the 
evidence and the law; (d) investi- 
gation and exposure by the fed- 
etal government of the depriva- 
tions of voting rights, and (e) 
establishment ol an effective and 
fully manned ciyil rights division 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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British Guiana Holds Election Today — 
Oman Rebels Retire 
To Hill Positions 


By IDRIS COX any genuine election. So they have 


come forward with new “safe- 
guards” for the August elections te 
prevent this. 

SAFEGUARDS’ 

The new legislative council will 
consist of 28 members, only 14 of 
whom will be elected. Three British 
officials (Chief Secretary, Attorney- 
General, Financial Secretary) and 
11 nominated members will make 
the remainder. 


This will enable the governor to 
choose as many nominated mem- 
bers as he thinks fit to counter- 
balance the election results, de- 
pending on whether the Jagan-led 
P.P.P. wins the majority of seats or 
whether both P.P.P. parties come 
to an agreement to work together. 


the influence of the P.P.P. and the| New constituency boundaries 
progressive elements in the trade have been created to weaken the 


position of the Jagan-led P.P.P. No 
‘change has been made where it did 
‘not contest or had few votes -in 


LONDON 


AFTER an interval of nearly 
four years British Guiana goes 
to the polls this Monday. Dur- 
ing this period of “marking 
time” (the polite official term) 
the British Governor ljas ruled with 
a puppet regime. > 

This replaced the short-lived 
government of the People’s Pro- 
gressive Party, headed by Dr. 
Cheddi Jagan, which was dissolved 
in October, 1953. Troops and war- 
ships were dispatched to the col- 
ony and the constitution was re- 
voked. 

In the past four years British im- 
perialism has adopted new meth- 
ods in an attempt to weaken the 
influence of the P.P.P. 
WINDOW DRESSING 

First, there has been a new spurt 
of “development schemes” house- 


BAHREIN, Persion Gulf, Aug. 11—A British force today 
occupied the main fortress of the Oman rebel capital at 
Nizwa, while rebels, retreated to the spiny rocks an ridges 
where they were relatively safe ea SARS TH oc 3-25) 
from RAF bombing and strafing. | rockets. 

In areas where resistance was At the other end of the front, 
met, radios called for more air sup-|the rebels were reported holding a 
port. Jets shrieked in to deal more ‘roadblock-east of Izki. 


eee te 


DEATH CLAIMS YEAR'S 7th | 
VICTIM OF HIROSHIMA RAID | 


HIROSHIMA, Aug. 11.—Yoshitaro Mizunaga, 72, died here last 


union movement. 


Of the £10,000 fund,. which 


building and other measures, all de- 
signed to convince the people that 
officialdom was doing something 
for them. Previously, there was 
_ very little. 

During the brief period in which 
the P.P.P. held office all-forms of| 
pressure were exerted to sabotage 
its plans for economic and social 
development. But between 1954 
and 1956 no less than £6 million 
came from the British government 
under the Colonial Development 
and Welfare Act. 

Through the medium of the Co- 
lonial Development Corporation) 
total loans for capital projects now 
amount to £4,500,000, mainly for 
big, private firms. This is 60 per- 
cent of the tptal loans to the whole 
Caribbean region, though the po 
ulation of British Guiana is a 
16 percent of the total. 

Most of the welfare grants have 
been devoted to drainage, irriga- 
tion, roads and research, and re- 
cently new housing has become a 
major item. Though officially de- 
signed for the low-income groups, 
many of these are occupied when 
completed by middle income 
groups, The rents are too high for 
the lower-paid workers, so that 
little effect has been made on the 
appalling slums and overcrowding. 

Most “development” is actually 
replacement of railway rolling 
stock, repairs to bridges and similar 
measures, and very little given to 
new factories. But even these 
meagre steps serve to show that the 
mass influence of the P.P.P. has 
forced the British rulers to take 
some progressive measures. 

Secondly, Tory policy was. to as- 
sist “moderates” to gain the leader- 
ship of the P.P.P. and to get rid 
of the “extremists” who were led by 
Dr. Jagan. The report of the Rob- 
ertson Commission in 1954 (ap- 
pointed by the British government 
openly declared this as a condition 
before new elections would be al- 
lowed. 

This strategy met with partial 
success. Early in 1955, L. F. S. 
Burnham, having failed by demo- 
cratic means to win the leadership 
of the P.P.P., broke away and 
formed a rival party—also called the 
P.P.P., a tribute to the appeal of 
this title. 

However, this in itself was not 
enough, for the aim of the British 
Tories has been to build up alse 
the orthodox political parties to 
eounter the influence of the P.P.P. 
They hoped that the United Deme- 
cratic Party, which in 1953 was the 
main opposition to the P.P.P.., 
would serve this purpose, but it has 
not justified their hopes. 

Now they are also giving their 
backing to.a new creation, the Na- 
tienal 
signed to appeal o voters in the 
countryside, werkers and small 
farmers. 

The U.D.P. is in favor. of Carib- 
bean Federation, but the N.L.F. is. 
against it. Their caleulation is that 
this will bring both the pro-federa- 
tion and anti-federation votes te- 

ther and so weaken the P.P.P. 

NIONS | 
. Thirdly, the General Council of 
have adopted measures to weaken 


bor Front, which is de-| 


TUC and the ICFTU\ 


comes from levies on British trade 
unions to assist Colonial trade. 
unions, no less than £3,000 has 
been spent to prop up company 
unions in British Guiana, notably 
the Manpower Citizens’ Associa- 
hon. | 

Trade union “advisers” have 
been busy urging the trade unions 
“not to meddle in politics” and the, 
T.U.C. sent its expert. 

Despite all its ate British im- 
peerialism has not fully succeeded | 
in achieving its aims. | 

Divisions certainly exist between 
the political parties, but there is 
also strong opposition to British) 
policy. This was expressed at an 
All-Party Conference last year, at 
which there was a united demand 
for the return of the constitution 


to discuss this demand, but met 
with a blunt refusal. 


With two rival parties of the | 
‘measures may succeed in halting 


P.P.P. and two other parties backed 
by Big Business, one would imagine 
the British Tories would feel safe 
from the Jagan-led P.P.P. But they 
are still haunted by the fear that it 


Youths Tell Why They 
Plan to Visit China 


MOSCOW, Aug. 11—The urge for adventure and the 
desire “to visit my Christian brothers” were among the rea- 
sons given here by Americans who will visit China. The 


Rev. Warren McKenna, of Boston,| — 


who was one of the 15 Americans 
officially invited by China at the! 
"World Youth Festival here, said 
“I welcome the opportunity to visit, 
my Christian wh a in China and. 
also the opportunity to judge the 
life of the there as is possble 
within sueh a limited time.” 

Beb Williamson, of New York, 
said he weuld make the three-week 
trip to Peking and Hong Kong in 
mid-August because “I was invited 
to go and I like to take part in ad- 
ventures ef this sort.” 


revoked in 1953 and a new general | 
election. The conference sent a 


delegation to the British Governor| side, though in Georgetewn, the 


capital, desperate measures are 


' 


the rising struggle in all British 
would win a sweeping majority in’ 


University, said he weuldn’t go as 


1953; but where it won two or 
three seats the constituencies have 
been amalgamated so that the 
P.P.P. would get only one seat. 


To cause even more confusion, 
each individual candidate must 
have a distinctive symbol, whereas 
in 1953 this applied to each single 
party. 

Recent attempts o form an elec- 
toral alliance did not succeed. 
Mr. Burnham declared: “We walk 
alone,” and the U.D.P. proclaimed: 
“We walk with God” to which Dr.’ 
Jagan retorted: “We walk with the 
people.” 

This is not an idle boast. Earlier 
this year the Jagan-led P.P.P. won 
62 out of 78 seats for electors to the 
General Council of the Riee Pro- 
ducers’ Association, having con- 
tested in 65 districts. Its mass in- 
fluence still remains in the country- 


being taken to weaken its position. 
Election swindJes and repressive 


the advance of a united movement 
in British Guiana, but in the end it 
\will sweep forward in tune with 


colonies. 


eee ee —————— 


added that he was writing to his 
bishop explaining why he wanted 
to make the trip. Because of the 
China tour, he will retum te the 
U.S. in September instead of in 
August. 

Five and possible more of the 
50 who originally asked to visit 
China were reported to have re- 
versed their decision to go. Walter 
Coppedge, a student at Oxford 


he originally planned, beeause he 
was fearful the State Department 


He said that another reason for 
aecepting the invitations was, “I| 
think the State Department will 
ehange its rules on. travel to China 
soon. 

MeKenna -said he would com- 
ment later on the State Depart- 
ments ban on China travel. He 


might withdraw his passpert and 
force him to give up his studies at 
Oxford University. 

The Chinese who invited 15 
American youths to take the trip, 
said up to 35 more could come on 
the Moscow-Peking train trip fer 


i 


night of a tumor of the liver, the seventh victim this year of the 
atom bomb dropped on Hiroshima 12 years ago. Doctors said his 


liver ailment was caused by radiation from the A-bomb blast. 


ee 


PICKETLINE AT 


ed 


een 


PHILA. 


CITY HALL HITS H-TESTS 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 


1l—Members of the Fellow- 


ship of Reconciliation paraded an hour around City Hall, 


em es ago 

continuation of nuclear bomb 
tests. The line was headed by a 
little boy. 


Earlier in the day four busy 


Hiroshima Day with 


| 


placards protesting 


ne 


Dennis’ statement to President Eis- 
enhower were mailed eut by the 
Communist Party to trade unien- 


street corners downtown were cov-| ists, community leaders and city of- 


ered with leaflets urging the tests ficials. 


be ended and calling for disarma- 
ment. Some 6,000 leaflets were dis- 
tributed. 

In the evening a rally took place 
at the Friends Meeting House in 
the Center city at which Clarence 


The Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
tion activities were reported that 
evening on radio and television. 

The Women’s International 
League for Peaee and Freedém 
sent a delegation to the Japanese 


Piekett, president Emeritus of the 


Society of Friends (Quakers), and 


ofes- 


Ariel G. Leewy, assistant 
Col- 


sor of Biology at Haverfo 
lege, were the speakers. 
One thousand copies of Eugene 


| 


Embassy in Washington to convey 
to the Japanese people a message 
of friendly greeting and sup io 
the movement for ending the nu- 
clear weapon testings and for 
world peace. 


Alge 
Killed by French 


In 33 Months 


Seme 35,000 Algerian freedom 
ters and Civilians have been 


fj 
kei and 20,000 imprisoned by 
French troops in the 33-month war 
ef liberation, according to reports 
by Reuters from Algeria. 

The British news agency on Sat- 
urday cited reliable sources in Al- 
geria for the figures, which also 
showed that the Freneh troops suf- 
fered 3,900 killed, 9,000 wounded 


(Continued on Page 7) 


CP Moving 


Ahead in Java 


The Communist Party is 
emerging as the biggest party 
in Java, the most populous island 
of Indonesia. Returns are ex- 
pected soon from recent elections 
in West Java follewing publica- 
tion of results from Central 
Java showing that the C.P. 


In 1955 the C.P. 
to the Nationalists. 


and 700 missing. 


Pea 


United Press 

WASHINGTON, Aug. 11— 
(UP) —Americans just back’ 
from an inspection tour of the 
Soviet Union's peat processing 
industry found the Russians 


mining and peat experts in person- 
al negotiations with Seviet ambas- 
sador Georgi N. Zaroubin, dis- 
cussed the trip with L. M. 


Newman, assistant chief coal teeh-|i 


nologist of the U.S. Bureau of 
Mines. 


ods, as well as peat processing. 
“According to Mr. Newman, 


~y Russians were not only friend- 


but eager to show our mission 


everything they wanted to see con- 
i t and use 


securing in- 
installations 


dially without even the sli 
suspicion of hostility er unfriend- 
liness,” Blatnik said. 

He said the American 
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CLIFFORD T. McAVOY 
~ DIES AT AGE OF 52 


Clifford Thomas McAvoy, 
Deputy Commissioner of Wel- 
fare under Mayor LaGuardia, 
and American Labor Party 
candidate for Mayor in 1953, 
died Friday in Cape Cod hospital, 
Hyannis, Mass., of nephritis, at the 
age of 52. 

Surviving are the widow, Mrs. 
Muriel Gravee McAvoy, of the 
home address, 170 State St., Brook- 
lyn; a son, Chisholm C. McAvoy, 
of Washington, and a daughter, 
Mrs. Robert LeGrand Johnstone 
III, of Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

Clifford McAvoy was the son of 
John V, McAvoy, a justice of the 
City court, Superior court and Ap- 
— division, and grandson of 

homas. V. McAvoy, a Tammany 
Hall leader and Deputy Police 
Commisisoner and Chief Inspector 
under Mayor William ]. Gaynor. 

He was born in New York Oct.! 
30, 1904,-and was graduated from| 
Columbia University in 1926, con-| 
tinuing his graduate studies there 
in Remance languages. | 

He studied violia and composi-| 
tioa here and in France and Italy, | 


State C10 Unanimous — 
In Vote for Merger 


By HARRY RAYMOND | 
The New York State CIO, during its two-day 17th Annua! Constitutional Conven- 


tion, moved a long step toward the goal of merging with the State Federation of Labor 
and forming one united state-wide AFL-CIO, The merger action came when the 1,000 
delegates voted unanimously for a; Pe aE E) OMT. oie Bile, aot Rea ee 

He said the AFL “should have 


resolution approving a unity for-' . 
mula proposed in June by AFL- cleaned their house before they 
CIO president George Meany. ever invited us In. 
Similar action was taken a month Let s not spread it mess 
around, ill said. “Let's clean 


ago by the Buffalo Convention of ¢ Sai . 
the State Federation. one part of it. Things might grow 
CIO) In i. 


Louis Hollander, State } | 
president, read to the delegates a He said the State and City CIO 
were not ready for a merger, that 


communication from Harold C.| pany 
Hanover, secretary of the State! they had “suffered enough from 
3 | the misdeeds of a few punks.” 


| Federation, advising that the AFL Ba 
had appointed a committee of Since merger, did we grow in 
the seuth?” Quill asked. “No. Who 


three to meet with a CIO commit- 
tee te draft financial and consti- did? The Klansmen and the White 
| Citizens Councils. 


tutional plans for the merger. | a 
In some places we are in full 


A joint convention is planned / 
te be held in the fall at which the retreat. Have we ac hieved any na- 
tional legislation? No. The em- 


AFL-CIO Constitution will be sub-' ry. : ee 
mittted for approval. | > see Je Sen q ——- ployers are winning the fight on 
Under the agreement, Thomas,,,.,. S S television—smearing everyone who 
| ' wears a union button or carries a 


that 


rea alt McAVOY 


Oil, Chemical — 
Union Meet 


QUILL 


and was official imterpreter and 
concert violinist at the Conserva- 
toire Americain in Fontainebleu, 
France. 

From 1927 to 1938 he taught at 
Riverdale Country School, Colum- 
bia University and City College. 

After his appeintment by Mayor 
LaGuardia in 1958, he continued 
with the City administration for 
three years. In 1941 he was ap- 
peinted legislative and political ac- 
tion director of the Creater New 
York CIO Council, and in 1944 he 
became UF. legislative representa- 
tive iw Washington. In 1946 he was 
UE political actien director of UE 
and became assistant director of the 
CIO-PAC in charge of 11 midwest 
states. 

In March, 1948, he helped or- 
anize a Progressive Party Labor 
‘ommittee for Wallace and served 

as its New Engjand director. 


He was secretary ef the UE de- 
fense cemittee in 1956 and 1951. 


He was the ALP’s candidate for 
City. Ceuncil President.in 1951 and 
polled 192,279 vetes. 

He was active in the founding 
of the American Forum for So- 
cialist Educatien and at the time 
of his death was chairman of the 
new Committee for Socialist Unity. 


In 1952 McAvoy was chairman 
of the Citizens Emergency Defense 
Conference, organized at the time 
that 16 Communists faced Smith 


Act charges. here. 


Jersey Unemployed 
Show Increase 


TRENTON, N. J.7 Aug. 11—Un- 
employment hit its highest June 
total in years, the New Jersey Divi- 
sion of Employment Security re- 
ported. 

John Ji Yencik, director of the 


division, said estimated unemploy-' 


ment rose 10,000 to a total of 133,- 
000. He attributed the increase to 
the usual influx of school graduates 
into the labor market. 
Unemployment insurance pay- 
ments drepped 20 percent during 
June from $10,949,151 in May to 
$8,742,711, Yencik said. 


by district councils. 


—— 7 


Opens Today 


( 


A. Murray, president of the New) 
York State Federation of Labor, 
will be president of the merged 
ye Secretary - treasurer 
will be Harold J. Garno, who holds 


WASHINCTON, Aug. 11.—The 
AFL-CIO’s Of], Chemical and 
Atomic Workers Union opens its’ 
annual convention in Chicago to- 
morrow with ohanges in its consti- 
tution high en the agenda. 

The union is pointing for a clos- 
er-knit organization in wage-bar- 
gaining. present 52-man bar-| 


has had some success in coordinat- 
ing wage-increase demands, would; 
be reduced to 36 members. 

These would include union pres-} 
ident Oliver A. Knight and three 
other international ers, 16 dis- 
trict directors, and one rank-anad- 
file member frem each of the 16 
districts. The latter would have te 
come from lecals which subscribe 
to the committee's “mandatory” 
wage program. The commmittee, 
sets a wage goal each year, but 
allows lecals. some latitude to meet 
certam situations. 

Under the plan now suggested, 
groups concerned with bargaining 
policy would be autherized te hold 
national strat conferences prior 
to formation yg mandatory - 
gaining program. Delegates to these 
sessions would be limited to. three 
from each district, to be selected 


e 


This change was among several 
endorsed by the unien’s 16-man 
executive board last spring and 
thus seems certain of adeption}| 

The board also proposed that 
conventions be held every two 
years, imstead of annually, and that 
the union defense fund, as such, be 
replaced by an opérating fund 
which would take over 90 percent 
of the union’s income, and an em- 
Tg fund which would get the 

er 10 percent. 

The constitution committee be- 
gan reviewing hundreds of propes- 
als in Chicago this week. It will 
recommend concurrence or non- 
concurrence in each, or suggest 
substitutes. A change in the con- 
stitution must be approved by two- 
thirds of the convention delegates. 

Knight and all other officers are 
up for reelection. No opposition is 
expected. The union president and 
his wage policy committee direct- 
ed the strategy last spring which 
won their petroleum members an- 
other substantial raise. 

Still higher wages and a shorter 
work week are expected to be dis- 
cussed next week, but only in gen- 
eral terms. These items will be re- 
served for bargaining policy com- 
mittee next spring. 

Meantime, the union is denying 
responsibility for increased prices 
on gasoline and other oil products, 
the cause cited by many compa- 
nies. It took that pesition in a let- 
ter to President Eisenhower after 
the latter appealed to labor and 
management to use restraint in| 


wage-price 


ClO Ceuncil. 


post. 


the same title in the present State 


Michael J. Quill, president of 
the Transport Workers 
who spoke Thursday in opposition 


to the merger, joined with his fel- 
lov delegates votin 
making approval of the steps taken 


for it, thus 


The AFL-CIO will have a main|*° far unanimous. 


office in Albany and an executive 
office in New York City. | 


Chairman of the executive board 


Quill recalled his objections to 
the national merger in 1955. 


“Unfortunately, [ve been prov- 


will be Hollander, who was unan-,ed right,” he told the delegates. 


imously re-elected to his post as} 


‘George Meany and other top 


im. president of the State ClO. Garno leaders have done their damadest 
gaining policy committee, which) was likewise re-elected to his old,in an awful mess. I'm only sorry 


to 


According 


The fellowing resolution on the 
racketeer-spensored “sweetheart” 
contracts used by employers to 
explett Puerte Rican and Negro 
workers was adopted by the 17th | 
Cenvyention of the New York | 
State CIO: 
7 
RESOLUTION submitted by New 
York City CIO Council to 1957 

State CIO Convention: 

WHEREAS it has been brought to 
the attention of the New York 


City CIO Counci! the plight of)2. 


the Spanish speaking workers, 


Negro workers and other mi-/3. 


nority groups who are being ex- 


ploited in sweetheart agreements| 4. 


made between sweatshop em- 
ployers and phony unions for the 


sole purpose of exploiting the|5 


workers and giving them into 
virtual slavery and depriving 
them of the benefits of bona fide 
trade unionism, and 
WHEREAS our Puerto Rican and 
Negro brother and others are the 
main sufferers from this in-| 
tolerable sweat shop condition 
brought about by this combina- 
tion of phony unions and un- 
scrupulous employers and 
WHEREAS the AFL-CIO labor 


ClO RESOLUTIONS 


I, 


9. 


we're in that cesspool today—and 
the agreement,'a cesspool it is.” 


tees of the New York State CIO 
Council and the New York State 
Federation of Labor, meeting) 
with AFL-CIO president George 
Meany, agreed on June 24, 1957, 
in New York City to certain 
terms for merger of the two or- 
ganizations, and, 


WHEREAS, those terms were the 


following: 
That the new organization be 


named the New York State 
AFL-CIO. 

That its president come from the 
State Federation of Labor. 
That its secretary-treasurer from 
the State C10. 

That its chairman of the board 
and COPE come from the State 
CIO. 

That its legislative chairman 
come from the State Federation. 
. That it have a board composed 

of the above-named four officers 

and 25 others; 15 from the Fed- 
eration and 10 from the State 

Cio. 


7. That an executive office be es- 


tablished in New York City for 
the president, beard and COPE 
chairman and their staffs. 

That all present members of both 
staffs be retained. 


movement in New York City has; NOW, THEREFORE BE IT RE- 


joined in setting up a committee 
designed to end this exploitation 
and to drive the phony unions 
out of existence, therefore be it 
RESOLVED that the 1957 cam- 
paign of the New York State CIO 
Council condemns the employers 
and phony unions who have 
joined together to exploit these 
workers, and be it further 
RESOLVED that the New York 
State CIO Council convention of- 
fers full support and whole- 
hearted cooperation to the Com- 
mittee engaged in the mo- 
mentous task of ending this 
epen-shop exploitations., 


Text of the Merger Resolu- 
tion adopted unanimously Friday 
by the 1,000 delegates to the 
New York State CIO Convention: 


WHEREAS, negotiating commit- 


SOLVED, that this 17th Con- 
stitutional Convention of the 
New York State CIO Council 
thereby approves of these terms, 
so that a formal merger agree-} 
ment and constitution for the 
new’ body may be drafted; 
AND BE IT FURTHER RE- 
SOLVED, that the merger agree- 
ment and constitution, when _ 
pared by counsel for both bedies, 
be submitted to a special meet- 
ing of the State CIO Executive 
Board for action, so that when 
the executive bodies of both 
State Federation and State CIO’ 
have approved them, they may 
then be submitted to separate 
conventions of both bodies for’ 
ratification, and for approval 
later to a merger convention of 
the two groups at a time and 
place to be set jointly by beth 


Union, | 


union card.” 

Quill assailed the national AFL- 
CIO code, adopted by the State 
C1O, calling for expulsion of union 
officers who evoke the Fifth 
Amendment to avoid testifying be- 
fore labor -baiting congressional 
hearings. 

“The top command of the Amer- 
ican labor movement is making a 
mistake,” he said. “They are run- 
ning scared and dumping every- 
thing in the spillway to gain re- 
spectability. I personally would not 
take the Fifth. But I would fight 
like hell to preserve the rights of 
others to take it. As far as TWU 
members and officers are concern- 
ed, they can take the Fifth till the 
cows came home.” 

Quill’s remarks were warml 
cheered. But he and his TWU del- 
egates were in a losing minority 
in an effort to have the merger_ 
deadline extended until Dec. 5. 
They finally voted with the ma- 
jority fer the merger resolution, 
making it clear they would con- 
tinue in the organization as a loyal 
opposition. 

The labor movement has a “tre- 
mendous job of education to do,” 
Hollander told the delegates to 
offset the efforts of its enemies. 

He pointed out that the unions 
“cannot begin to match the tre- 
mendous financial resources of the 


(gigantic trusts and monopolies” and 


that labor cannot expect publishers 
of the commercial press and maga- 
zines to advance its cause. 

“But,” he declared, “we have 
something that they do not and 
cannot attain, the devoted loyalty 
of millions of members, their fam- 
ilies and their neighbors. We have 
only to activate them and place 
before them the true facts concern- 
ing public issues and affairs to in- 
spire them to pass the facts on to 
their neighbors.” 

Hollander said the New York 
State labor movement must in- 
crease its efforts to stimulate polit- 
ical education and maximum com- 
munity activities among its mem- 
bers. 

He warned that successful ef- 
forts of the unions on wages, hours 
and other economic matters at the 
bargaining table will be lost “if we 
are absent from the halls of Con- 
gress and the législature in Al- 
bany.” 

Discussing further the problems 
of political action, Hollander said: 

“The levels of social security 
benefits, unemployment insurance 
and workmen's compensation, wage 
and hour laws, education, civil 
rights, housing, health and — 
legislation and other vital issues af- 
fecting the lives of each of us are 
dependent upon the degree to 
which our members participate im 


public affairs. 
ode: 


— 


oe, 


“We must concentrate our 

mediate objectives in political 
(Continued on Page 4) | 
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Wisconsin Senatorial Primaries 


Climax End of McCarthyian Era 


By ALAN SHAW and S. G. EISENSCHER | 
MILWAUKEE, Wis.—What appears to be a new era tin Wisconsin politics is being 

defined now from day to day since the first election held in Wisconsin after the recent 

death of Senator Joseph McCarthy. On July 30, the special primary elections to select 

candidates for both major parties for the vacant Senate seat resulted in the elimination of 

all candidates who in one way or another sought support of those responsible for keep- 

ing McCarthy in power. 

On Aug. 27, the final elec-, ~ 33 
sas aiketiaah alll Din between | Bstures in the attempt to estab- 


: lish their claims to McCarthy’s po- 
former Governor Walter Koh-jitical legacy. It was the over- 


Jer, an Outspoken Eisenhower whelming number of claimants who 


supporter who is generally | made it possible for a so-called 


. | “ > . 
considered moderately con-| modern” Republican, Kohler, to 


.-y |€liminate them all from considera- 
servative Republican, and Wil- tion. fronically, it is Kohler, the 


jiam Proxmire, a liberal Dem- | only Republican who had defend- 


ocrat who had faced Kohler ed the court decisions, who now 


in two successive unsuccess- Stands as the only obstacle now 
' ; , |between a liberal Democrat and a 
{ul bids for the Governors 


seat in the Senate of the U.S. 
seat in 1952 and 1954. | known among state-wide voters, 
Regardless of the final outcome, is and whose main support came from! _,. : , 
cation, first of all, on two major 
aspects: 


The bitter knowledge of this fact 
producing desperate efforts 
the primary results have already\among Republican leaders, both|his own heavily Polish district on) 
done much to reshape the affairs of state and national, to heal the seri-| Milwaukee's south side. Zablocki 
both major parties.in Wisconsin. [ous breaches opened up by the! cati.best be characterized as al “First, we must try rsuade 
in the Republean column, Koh- last two Senate contests in the Wis-|“Triiman Democrat,” a strong “or-,| more and more of mbers 
ler was the oly one of seven can-|consin Republican Party. All major) ganization” man who is pro-labor and their families an : itizens gen- 
didates who identified himself as Republican candidates exceptiand liberal on domestic matters. | erally to carry out their citizenship 
an Eisenhower supporter in both O’Konski have pledged their sup- and a strong supporter of Admin- responsibilities by registering and 
domestic and foreign policy. The) port of Kohler. Davis, however,| istration Sap in foreign affairs voting. 
Republican machine, generally in, waited three days before he issued !during both Tmiman and Fisenhow-| “The second area in which we 
ithe hands of the extreme right, his somewhat less-than-enthusiastic er Administration. have to concentrate our efforts re- 
whose leaders were still smarting approval of Kobler’s candidacy. Proxmire, who classifies. himself|lates to our activities in encourag- 
from their defeat at the hands of! e as a liberal Democrat, is widely ing a fuller discussion of the basic 
Senator Alexandér Wiley ‘in the) O’Konski’s position is still am-|k own as the Wisconsin Demo-|campaign issues, in order to get 
senatorial primaries last Fall, re- biguous,- and his role in Wiscon-|ctats’ most vigorous campaigner,!more people to understand the is- 
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just another of Wisconsin’s 10 con- | 
gressmen who happen to have a/ 
strong “home - town” following,) } 
O’Konski emerges from this prima- 
ry contest as a potential force in 


state politics, 
| “DON'T LET ME INTERRUPT You M'BoY...I'M 
JUST CHECKING ON OUR PRODUCTION METHOD... 


ee 


MATTERS ARE LESS _ | 
cated in Democratic circles, but) 
the picture there is not all clear-cut} - 


either Proxmire won handily peed! 
his only Democratic opponent, Rep.’ STATE Ci0 CONVENTION 


Clement Zablocki, who is little 
(Continued from Page 3) 


the manner in which the state can 
noth a more effective role in pro- 
tecting the public interest and the 
legitimate trade union movement 
by ridding our state of racketeers.” 

The Governor's statement came 
on the heels of last Wednesday’s 
City Hall conference of city offi- 
ciale and AFL and CIO leaders to 
map plans to rid the Jabor move- 
ment of racketeers. 

A committee of the AFL and 
CIO has started a drive of its own 
—— hoodlums and racketeers 
who have been operating under the 


ceived a bitter blow when Kohler’ 
narrowly defeated Glenn Davis, 
former congressman from Wauke- 
sha. 

Davis generally carried the: main 
hopes of the big industrialist like 
Walter Harnishfeger who had 
backed the late Senator McCarthy. | 
it was Davis who was climinated | 
by Wiley in last Fall’s primary con- 
test. 

A close runner-up was Rep. Al- 
vin OKonski from northern Wis- 
consins 10th District, who has sur- 
vived seven elections in Wiscon- 
sin’s economically poorest district: 
by dumping the official Republican 
platform and resorting to extremely 
demagogic maneuvers. He has 


‘has voted carefully to build him- 
‘self a favorable record, and has' labor 


sin politics deserves some special having come within 35,000 votes' sues and to vote more intelligently. 
attention, While retaining his titu-|of unseating Kohler in 1954, after) “One of the most basic issues will 
lar leadership to a so-called “World /losing by 400,000 votes in 1952.|be the question put to a vote in the 


'Anti-Communist Committee,” and It is generally conceded that it) 1957 election as to whether there 


trying to maintain his ties with the| was only the weight of the Eisen-'should be a convention to revise 
most belligerently sinister conni-| hower campaign that kept him) the state constitution. (A resolution 
vers against world peace, O'Konski' fi om defeating Governor Vernon on this subject was adopted by the 
has for the last three terms been|Thomson last Fall. But Proxmire' convention along with resolutions 
carefully cultivating an increasing-|is generally regarded as somewhat'on unemployment insurance and 
ly larger circle of supporters in his/of an “independent” among Demo-| workmen's compensation.) 

own district from ches and the crats, a vigorous defender of civil) “We hope that a united labor 
generally depressed area of farm-| liberties and Negro rights, and a movement will soon be achieved 
ers. On strictly labor questions, he |critic of H-homb diplomacy. |in this state so as to bring us closer 
Since the candidate favored by'to the achievement of these social 
leaders, Rep. Henry R.'and moral objectives. We are con- 
virtually defied the Republican Par-| Reuss, had refused to run for the fident that united labor will give 
ty on farm issues, embracing the Senate seat, labor stayed out of | us greater opportunities than we 
Democratic farm program. But on|the primary campaign altogether.' ever had before for serving our own 
civil liberties ik foreign policy, |The b 


iggest sign of a change is that’ membership and in contributing to 


guise of legitimate unionists ex- 
ploiting Puerto Rican and Negro 
workers through “sweetheart” con- 
tracts drawn up with employers. 
These fake contracts have been an 
employer means of excluding legi- 
timate unions, enriching the hood- 
lums and keeping wages and con- 
ditions at ie ne levels. 


Alabama Senate Unit 


Nixes Open Shop Bill 

MONTGOMERY, Ala., Aug. 11 
—The State Senate's Labor Com- 
mittee has unanimously recom- 


imended repeal of the Alabama 
“Right-to-Work” law, following 


built imself up as an “independ- he is still the same old O Konski, | now the State CIO Political Action | the advancement of the well-being conferences between the committee 
ent” and fishes for farm and labor still regarded by veteran political) Steering Committee, after a poll of|and the welfare of all the people|and a delegation of '30 top lead- 
support. Yet O’Konski pre-dates|observers from various camps with)local wunien leaders, has strongly of our great state.” lers of the Alabama labor move- 
McCarthy as a vicious red-baiter, a}long memories as an unprincipled| endorsed Proxmire, The CIO lead-| Governor Harriman told the con-|ment headed by Earl Pippin, di- 
fact that he is fond of repeating, maneuverer with sinister motives./ers said: _ vention he would appoint a com-|rector of the Alabama Labor 
while fishing for votes on Jabor's| Yet, O’Konski’s tactics have been| “Wisconsin voters have their best mittee “to consider and recommend Council. 
side of the fence. startingly successful. He was able| chance in 25 years to send a for-| —-—-—--—--—— an pemennaneiase - 
The “also rans” on the Republi-jto boast of support from both CIO! ward looking United States Sena- McCarthy of Minnesota. 
can column, Lt. Governor Warren|and AFL in his last campaign for) tor to Washington. . . Every trade! ° 
Knowles, former State Supreme! re-election, and both wings of or-| union family in Wisconsin has an) KEY TO THE whole situation 
Court Justice Henr 
er Congressman John Schafer, and|a hands-off position during the pri-| In what seemed like an invita-|labor will fully mobilize its mem-/to win, as chances go. But William 
State Senator Lorge, received a maries. Geodge Haberman, Wis-|tion to the state AFL to act joint-| bership and supporters to vote for|T. Evjue, the widely known cru- 
relative scattering of votes. consm AFL president, stated that|ly, the CJO said that it would “as-|Proxmire. Kohler’s record makes sading editor of the Madison Capi- 
A significant Fact is the excep-'if O’Konski won the Republican |sist the labor movement in getting!it impossible for him to get labor|tal Times, characterizes Proxmire 
tionally low vote received by Sen-| primaries, the AFL would consider |out the vote.” support, despite the fact that many|as the “modern LaFollette.” and 
ator Lorge, who was the only one|supporting him, while the Wiscon-| The Democratic Party nationally,; Democrats and labor forces must}looks for Wisconsin to complete the 
among the seven Republicans who|sin CIO News listed him as one of|considering the increasing support have voted for him in the primaries|circle from LaFollette to McCarthy 
openly embraced McCarthy’s pro-|the “liberal” candidates. {that Proxmire has registere in}—mainly to eliminate the more re-|and back again. 
grom in toto, and who in fact made| Amidst rumors of the possibility, successive campaigns, and sensing|actionary candidates. Kohler is still} The primary vote, in which only 
this his main pitch. He finished;that O’Konski might decide to run|the possibility of winnng because}remembered here for signing the 20 of th ‘el leaiial 
sixth on the list, with only about!as an independent candidate onjof a rift-among Wisconsin rr, teal me Be Catlin Bill which was intend-} percent ats Saree yt eae 


7,000 votes. |Aug. 27, the Milwaukee Journal)cans, is throwing important orces|ed to disenfranchise the collective|expected to participate in an ap- 
All Republican candidates, ex- went so far as to predict that if this parently apathetic situation, sur- 


into the campaign. Among those/efforts ef labor in politics, as well 
cept Kohler, had directed heavy|happens, he will draw more votes|expected to campaign in Wisconsin jas his thore recent espousal of a| prisingly rolled up 25 percent, and 
political artillery against the re-|from possible Proxmire supporters|for Proxmire are Gov. Mennen|sales tax}after he retired from the the final election on Aug. 27 prom- 
cent liberal decisions of the U. S.!than from those who would other- 4 ises to bé more spirited, to say the 


Williams of Michigan, Senator Es-| governo hip. 
Supreme Court, and made other wise support Kohler. From being | least. 


tes Kefauver, and Rep. Eugene! Wisconsin is known as a state 
LATE OI I 
| DUTY iS AS DUTY DUZ ® e ra « . . - 
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(where the unexpected sometimes 
‘happens, perhaps more often than 
other places. Kohler is generally 


‘ Hughes, form-|ganized labor and pointedly taken) important stake in this election.” |is the extent to which organized! looked upon as the odds-on favorite 


eee — 
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By ALAN MAX 


| ‘THERE was always something 
about Charlie Wilson as Secre- 


tary of Defense that made me 
uneasy. When 
Charlie came 
to Washing- 
ton he resign- 
ed as head of 
General Mo- 
tors and dis- 
of his 
$2,500,000 
warth of GM 
stock (“dispos- 
ed” doesn't 
mean tearing 
to shreds, placing in an incinera- 


tor or tossing from an open win- 
dow). Try as I would, I could 
“never fee] that Wilson's attitude 


S teeedliatiiatadl Ssewecua4t =a 
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toward defense contracts was the 
same as, say, mine. It is not easy 
for a man like Wilson to rid him- 
self of old associations, including 
the National Association of 
Manufacturers. 

Wilson’s successor as Defense 
Secretary, Neil McElroy, makes 
me feel moré comfortable. In an 
era when our Defense Depart- 
ment insists it is oceupied with 
peace, it is reassuring for the de- 
partment to be headed by a 
manufacturer of gentle soaps 
and other products designed to 
make us all Jovely to look at and 


heavenly to kiss. 
| . 


AFTER McELROY will have 
divested himself of his director- 


EE ACL LL AT 


ships in General Electric (guided 
missile equipment) and in Chry- 
ler (tanks, etc.), it will be easy 
to think of him)solely as a Proc- 
tor & Gamble man, the nation’s 
biggest maker of soap, tooth- 
paste, detergents, glycerine, etc., 
with sales topping the billion - 
mark and with “Mac’s” salary in 
recent years reaching $285,000 
annually. Ht is not yet clear 
whether McElroy will have to 
“dispose” (see- parenthesis in 
opening eee above) of his 
$600,000 worth of Proctor & 
Gamble stock to-avoid conflict- 
of-interest, since the government 
also dabbles in soap. As far as 
I am concerned, our new De- 


ferise Secretary can hold on to 
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soap stock. It doesn’t bother me 
a bit. On the contrary, what 
could be more useful than a big 
soap and ae man as we 
enter the period of the “clean” 
bomb? 

If our multi-billion-dollar arms 
contracts can be integrated with 
the new Secretary's passion for 
cleanliness, we can win the con- 
fidcuce of the world. From clean 
bombs, we could go on to adver- 
tise guided missiles with chloro- 
phil, war-heads with a dirt-free 
scalp, nuclear arms that never 

rspire, poisor-gas with a minty 

avor, bacteriological warfare 
with germs with that scrubbed 


Elroy is already off to a good 
start with his statement that na- 
tional defense is the “No. 1 con- 
cern of the country whether you 
call it national defense or world 
peace.” After all, why NOT call 
national defense ‘world peace”? 
Why not call armaments “dis- 
armaments ? Why not call our 
new Secretary of Defense “Sec- 
retary of Soapsuds’? 

Over tlhe years McElroy has 
captured the hearts of America 
for Ivory, Dreft, Tide Duz, 
Cheer, Gleem and Crest. Surely 
he can do the same for the arms 
race. Where Charlie Wilson 


AS A MATTER of fact, Mc- 
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THE AFL - CIO executive 
council opening its mid-summer 
session in Chicago is confront- 
ed with a developing internal 


—_ 


POOR LITTLE U.S. STEEL 


TESTIFYING BEFORE the Kefauver anti-monopoly 
committee now looking into the causes of inflation, chair- 
man Roger M. Blough of the U.S. Steel Corp. was the pic- 
ture of injured innocence. Do periodic price boosts on 
steel boost the price level generally? That's “sheer eco- 
nomic superstition;” he said. He turned the facts around 
and said it was his poor little company that was really the 
victim of inflation. As for the monopoly charge, he noted 
that many other industries were concentrated in fewer 
hands than steel. Steel is “so cheap” he said, that its price 
is a modern miracle. 

Mr. Blough, of course, was not discussing the real 
facts of economics. He was addressing himself to those 
who could be easily hoodwinked by his claim that the re- 
cent $6-a-ton price hike, the 3rd hike in a year, influences 
the price of a steel product to only a minute degree. 

He minimized the actual increase, especially the ac- 
cumulative effect of the annual and semi-annual boosts. 
He said nothing of the new profit record reported by U.S. 
Steel recently—the fruits of these “tiny” price hikes—and 
the new high level in profits it sets for economy as a whole, 
driving all industry corporations more than ever to raise 
prices to keep up with the new pace of profiteering. 

The Kefauver committee seeks to find out why prices 
rise when even the traditional capitalist excuses for such 
increases are not in evidence. The Kefauver Committee 
calls them “administered” prices. The tiny handful of 
executives of the six steel companies that monopolize the 
industry are undoubtédly the outstanding “administrators” 
of price and profit hikes in the country today. 


OMAN’S LIDICE 


AND NOW another name can be added to that of 
Lidice, the Czech city wiped off the face of the earth by 
the Nazis. According to a report in the N.Y. Times yester- 
day, a spokesman for the people of Oman said that the 
British had “completely destroyed” the town of Rada. 

According to the Oman source, none of the fighting 
supporters of the Imam of Oman were in the town of 
Rada when British planes attacked it. The Times account 
quotes Sheikh Mohammed el-Harthy as saying: 

“Only old people and women and children were in 


the town. Many of them were killed and nothing remains - 


of the town.” 
Dispatches from Oman also tell of repeated hombing 


strikes by the British using fragmentation bombs. As any 
Ex-GI knows, such bombs are intended mainly to kill peo- 
ple. Nor can such bombs distinguish between freedom 


| 


fighters defending their country, and old women and chil- 


dren. | 

How long will this barbarous attack on a small people 
by a great power be tolerated? How long before the 
United Nations is “seized” of this issue? Aggression any- 
where by any power is a threat to world peace. In this 
case the most sordid motives of the drive for oil is behind 


the bombing of defenseless villages and towns. 


A CYNICAL GAME 


CONGRESSIONAL LEADERS are again playing the 
cynical game of political football with the civil rights bill. 
Republicans, Yow that the Senate has trimmed the bill to 
appease the Dixiecrats, are demanding all or nothing. The 
Democrats, limited by the dead weight of their intransi- 
gent southern delegation, are forced to fight for the present 
substance of the bill. ‘If the Republicans in the House force 
a stalemate by insisting upon returning to the -bill some 
of the features lopped off by the Senate, the Democrats 
are saying, they will be guilty of killing civil rights legis- 
lation. 

Politically the Democrats are in a box built on the one 
hand by the Republicans who are driving to gain Negro 
votes, and on the other by their own Dixiecrat contingent 
whose power is greater than their numbers. But the danger 
to the civil rights bill is not the political box in which the 
Democrats find themselves, but the eynical, partisan 
jockeying on the issue. 

The main supporters of the civil rights bill outside 
Congress—the NAACP, Americans for Democratic Action 
and the AFL-CIO unions—have stated that the Senate 
version of the bill contains a basis upon which to build. 
It would seem that the bi-partisan coalition which steered 
the bill through thus far ought to begin there: Rally 
every force to improve the bill in the House and in. the 
House-Senate conference. Prepare the ground for further 
improvements in later sessions. 

But give the country a law this session that gives the 
maximum ible protection to the right to vote. And the 
voters ought to make action for this objective the basis 
for judging Congressional candidates in 1958. There is 
only one issue now: The best possible protection for the 
right to vote. sisi Tnapnas peed 


crisis in the labor movement. 
Whether the council will face 
up to the situation is another 
—. of course. In a sense 
this internal crisis is a reffex of 
the general difficulties the AFL- 
CIO is meeting in its economic, 
political legislative and public 
relations, 

With only four months left to 
the next convention of the AFL- 
CIO, which is also to be the 
deadline for unification of all 
state’ and local .labor _ bodies, 
there seems little possibility that 
such unification will be complet- 
ed in time. Hope for a merger 
of the New York AFL and CIO 
rose high with the recent agree- 
ment reached with George Mea- 
ny s participation. But somethin 
happened in recent weeks aa 
those hopes have diminished 
significantly. 

When those hopes sagged, the 
widespread belief that New 
York's agreement would spur 
others of the big industrial states 
to follow suit, also diminished. 
State Federation of Labor -con- 
ventions met recently in [linois, 
Michigan and other of such maj- 
or states without a show of prog- 
ress towards real merger nego- 
tiations. The New York State 
AFL convention in Buffalo re- 
ceived the merger terms coldly 
and while still expressing a de- 
sire for unification, set condi- 
tions—concessions from the _ in- 
dustrial unions to the craft un- 
jons—and thereby postponed the 
projected unification date. 

* 
IT IS NOT an accident that 


resistance stiffened to unifica- 


tion in the major states along with 


the rapid rise of James Hoffa's 
star m recent weeks. Hoffa has 
clearly emerged as the strong 
man among those who seek Dave 
Beck's post. In fact he appears 
to be the only “serious” candi- 
date left as the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters nears 
its Sept. 30 convention. Simul- 
taneously, Hoffa has already 
moved to give more backbone 
and leadership to the conserva- 
tive extreme in the AFL-CIO, 
based mainly on the building 
crafts, to make its weight more 
telling in the affairs of the labor 
movement. And there is no doubt 
that leaders in the labor move- 
ment who currently figure in 


| disclosures of corruption— a cir- 


cle that seems to be widening 


| and inchides also the heads of 


Federal Subsidies Proposed 


Labor 


by George Morris 


AFL-CIO Couneil Looks 
To Another Convention 


the big carpenters union,—are 
also ag up to strong-man 
Jimmie Hoffa, 

Hoffa’s fortunes skyrockted be- 
cause of the lack of leadership 
in the pro-democracy and anti- 
racketeering movement in the 
IBT; the division among the an- 
ti-Beck learers in the IBT’s top; 
and the advantage that came 
with his acquittal on bribery 
because the government either 
tried to frame him or, if it had 
a case, bungled it miserably. And 
not least in Hoffa's favor, is the 
frequent talk playing into his 
hands, that has come from some 
top AFL-CIO officials of sus- 
pending tl jant IBT for cor- 
rupt inflt Hoffa, who in 
the IBT Tks been the leader of 


anti - merger forces and still 
presses for secession, is not slow 
in using the ouster threats to 
build up opposition to the AFL- 
CIO as such within the ranks of 
the IBT and building crafts. 

. 


THERE IS A real danger, 
therefore, that instead of more 
unity we may come out before 
long with greater division in the 
labor movement. When the 


members of the AFL-CIO coun- 
cil assemble in Chicago to take 
up a whole series of new ques- 
tions stemming from exposures 
of corruption—involving Teele 


of the Carpenters, Bakers, AFL 


Textile union—they will sure- 
ly find that the situation requires 
more than a mechanical applica- 
tion of “ethical practices” codes, 

The council meeting, the last, 
but for one on the eve of the par- 
ley will basically affect prepara- 
tions for the Dec. 5 convention. 
The main reason for AFL-CIO 
weakness both internally and 
against its outside enemies, is its 
poor delivery on the promises 
of the merger. We have not had 
the promised organizing drives, 
and anywhere near the anticipat- 
ed upsurge of political and legis- 
lative activity. The disappoint- 


ment is all the more apparent 
as Congress winds up a session 
that was a total zero for labor, 
with the civil rights bill emascu- 
lated beyond recognition and in- 
flation spiraling upward. with- 
out any real movement to com- 
bat it. 

The circles around Beck, 
Hutcheson and Hoffa are taking 
full advantage of the inaction 
and sluggishness in the AFL- 
CIO leadership with appeals to 
disappointed rank and filers. And 
by their division and conserva- 
tive pressure inside, these forces 
are still further hampering la- 
bors effort to combat the cur- 
rent anti-union attacks. It’s a vi- 
cious circle. This brings us to the 
point we have stressed a thou- 
sand times since the merger— 
that unless unification spells in 
life more organization, political 
action, vigorous legislative drives, 
civil rights and -the rest of the 
positive program it wont mean 
a thing to the workers. We have 
stressed equally that the No. 1 
task of progressive trade union- 
ists is the fight to make those 
positive objectives of the mer- 
ger a reality 

That fight, where it was wag- 
ed, brought some good results, 
To some extent the forces main- 
ly based. on the former CIO, 
pressed for the merger program. 
But that fight has been far short 
of the scope and viger needed 
to make the AFL-CIO the dyna- 
mic democratic force it must be- 
come to defeat the Hoffas and 
Hutchesons as well as its foes 
outside. 

There is a sizable bloc in the 
AFL-CIO today that is disturbed 
and wants more vigor and 
change, unity, cleanup and dem- 
ecratization. The question is 
whether this group's leaders see 
that the AFL-CIO is. facing a 
crisis and that the situation calls 
for a far more vigorous effort 
inside the AFL-CIO for a fight- 
ing program than has been in 
evidence until now. 


_ ———— = + or 


For Talented College Students 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 11 — (students. meedy youths a chance to go te col- 


‘Partly subsidized college education) (3) Diversity of educational op- lege. 
for talented but needy high school portunities, _— Pedi | The Government also would 
istudents was propsed today by a| (4) Financing this higher one- ee by making the U.S. Office of 
Presidential committee, which said C@#U0n. a Education a clearing house for in- 
Imoney must be removed as a bar-| (5) The Federal Government's formation for local and state school 
rier to higher education. role beyond the high school. \officials on vocational and educa- 
Re itl he oni ld Bie oid rhe committee said the Federal tional opportunities, military serv- 
through Federal - state: cooperative revenue laws should be revised, ice requirements, and what finan- 
programs ~- Federal grants, income! with appropriate safeguards, to cial assistance is avaiable. 
oe goneeesions antl work-while-|Pe™™ eductions or credits on m-| Another recommendation was ° 
you-study plans, and state-con- come tax sor cll students, their |that state, local and private sources 
trolled pay -as-you-learn credit ong: or others who help finance increase their suppert of scholar- 
systems which would finance edu-|‘* Students education. There also|ship funds. It said that in view 
‘nto ‘at @ ner iutenedt wets. é amg | “ax er for'of the proposed Federal - work- 
The program was recommended see east adie to pay em Own study plen, the pthggree should 
by President Eisenhower's commit-| ;, . .) «7 an tang me 7 
tee on education. beyond the high co) , - all pecomaty Sy ees nig: ~ agg ihe 
hook: Ilias beor delvies te Snould be taken” to popularize the 1€ committee sail that any 
educationabdsepett of high choo} e8 of judicious use of credit to program adopted should be free 
ea = = ian ee ., | finance higher education . It sug-ot racial or religious diserimina- 
a TEE Er FR ae TE A da-|pested increased private and pub-|tion. It said that this, in addition 
slid siddey. Chairman Devereux Uo Support for sound eredit plans to money, was an obstacle many 
C, Josephs said a complete sum-|Gcveloped ¥ aa - wee aN , (Continued on Page 7) 
mary will be submitted to the! . exif = Yes ome tr 
White House later. a flexible repayment basis at low 
The committee: said the pushes eradeaten ee = he we 
of persons seeking admission to foundations to take the lead in 
college is ex 1 to double by creating a new regional or nation- 
1970, Therefore, it said, five ur-\a] organization for supplying. 
gent problems must be faced. credit. 
(1) The need for qualified teach-| It said a Federally - sponsored 
ers whese salaries should be work-study program, in which the 


doubled over the next five or 10\students would get a 
: Z sa jobs at fair wages, wo P vtec 


years. | 
(2): The need for assistance to’ 25,000 to 50,000 notably 


not undertake provide new: 
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What's Missing at 
The Picasso Exhibit 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


There is something strangely incomplete about the unprece- 
dented Picasso exhibit which has drawn one hundred thousand 
New Yorkers since it opened at the Museum of Modern Art. There 
may, sometime past, have been a similar response to an artist, but 
I cannot recall it. Picasso, generally, regarded as the most significant 
artist of our age, and virtually every wisp of in- 
formation about him has appeared in the myriad 
pieces published on the man and his art. But one 
fact is spectacularly underplayed, even when it 
gets a mention: that he is a member of the Com- 
munist Party of France. 

~Fhat fact has appeared, now and then, but 
it is sloughed over as though the fact that he is a 
Communist is some personal deformity you don’t 
mention in public—like a club-foot or a harelip. In 
a time when the merest suspicion that a public 
figure is a Communist evokes scare headlines, this 
is a curious phenomenon and should be considered 
a moment, 

- 

THE thesis of the commercial publicists, generally, is that 
Communists are outside the human pale, somewhat hike the Hima- 
layan snew-man, Once you are discovered to be an adherent to the 
Marxist outlook your eminence as writer or artist or scientist or sage 
is diminished by a head. You belong to Lucifer and his fallen angels 
and nething good can come-from-your-hand. (A generation of critics 
has been whittling away at Theodore Dreiser, for instance, since he 


became a member of the Communist Party.) 
° 


IT SO HAPPENS that Picasso's name is a by-word throughout 
the werld wherever men talk of art, and.he puts considerable stock 
in the fact that he is a Communist. Like Dreiser, who said, “the log- 
ic” ef his lite brought him to that belief, Picasso has said that he 
became a Communist because there should be “Jess misery in the 
world.” He wants nobody to yearn for a chunk of bread as he did 
when he first settled in Paris in 1904, and who, as Janet Flanner 


wrote recently in the New Yorker, went days without a meal. Fer- | 
nande Olivier, his wife at that time, told of the twe winter months | 


when she remained housebound because there was no money for 
shoes. 

It is also said, the New Yorker Paris Correspondent wrete, that 
Picasse’s “adherence to Communism was also founded partly en his 

enecic sympathy with workers. . 
8 France where the artist and the workingman have traditionally 
fet a bond of kinship, as the lives of Daumier, Van Gogh, Matisse 
and many others attest. 

Daumier was a Communard and went te jail, Van Gogh was 
regarded as a loon by the hierarchs of his church because he took 
Jesus’ words literally when he preached among the French miners; 
Matisse died a Communist: many artists of the wotd stood with the 
workingmern during the revolutions of 1830, 1848, 1871. Anatote 


France was for socialism and wrote a glowing foreward to Jack | 


lLondon’s “Iron Heel:” Romain Rolland believed in it; Barbusse, 
Eluard, Aragon and many others, became members of the Commu- 
nist Party; McCarthy would have called them “card-carrying mem- 
bers.” It is in the tradition. 

° 

SO PICASSO joined the Communist Party in 1944. I remem- 

ber the article that came from Paris to the New Masses which I pub- 
lished then. It was written by an American GI who visited the ar- 
tist. Picasso spoke of his close friends Aragon and Eluard; and that 
the Communists “worked hardest. to understand and reconstruct 
the world.” Among the Communists, Flanner cites Picasso, he found 
“the greatest scholars, the greatest poets, and all the beautiful faces 
of the Paris insurgents” of the August Liberation days. 

. 


MANY POLITICAL OBSERVERS scoffed at the artist's deci- | 


sion, and said cynically that the marriage coulda’t last. How could 
the Party “with its rigidly doctrinaire” concepts of art maintain cen- 
genial relations with an artist so aggressively individualstic—“a law 
unto himself for sixty years,” as Flanner reports. No divorce papers 
have been filed even though the capitalist press confidently expect- 
ed notice of that last October during the tragic Budapest days. 

Picasso, who lived through the Nazi occupation in Paris, (even 
they did not dare touch him) knew the relative merits of the various 
Resistance groups (the Communists suffering 70,000 casualties in 
their relentless opposition to the invader) remains a card-carrying 
Party member. 

. 

FLANNER CITES ANOTHER episode I remember well from 
the New Masses days, and about which we published several pieces. 
Picasso was informed by a Communist newspaperwoman that an 
American paper dubbed his allegiance te Communism “a caprice,” 
and that he claimed “art and politics had no connection anyhow.” 
As the New Yorker writer put it, “Outraged, Picasso impulsively 
took up a pencil and inscribed for her—and for the Communist lit- 
erary weekly “Les Lettres Francaises —his celebrated statement on 
Vhemme engage (the committed man)—the most revealing politico- 
aesthetic statement he has ever made.” 


This is what he wrote: | 

“What do you think an artist is? An imbecile who has only his 
eyes if he is a painter, or his ears if a musician, or a lyre at every 
level of his heart throbs if he is a poet, or, if he is merely a boxer, 
only his muscles? On the contrary, he is at the same time a pelitical 
being, constantly alert te the heart-rending, burning, or happy 
events in the world, molding himself in their likeness. How could it 
it be possible to feel no interest in other people, and, because of an 
ivory-tewer indifference, detach yourself from the life they bring 
with such open full hands? No, painting is not made to decorate 
apartments. [t is an instrument of war, for attack and defense against 
the enemy.” 

° 

I AM GRATEFUL ée the New Yorker and to Janet Flanner for 
recalling these facts of Picasso’s life: they are at the least, interest- 
ing, I submit, and tell something of the man the hundred thousand 
should knew who came to see his works. But it is a guage te the 


BOOKS 
‘Brainwashing’ In the Past 
By A Practicing Psychiatrist 


Today’s Best 
Bets on TV 


Movies, Theatre 


TV 


Senate Hearings (if held). Proceed- 
ings of the Senate Select Com. 
On Improper Activities in the 
Labor or Management Field (5) 
10 A.M. 

Matinee Theatre: Repeat Per- 
formance of Balzac’s “Eugenie 
Grandet adapted by Betty Ulius 
(4)3to 4 

Bold Journey (7) 8:30. The Tara- 


BATTLE FOR THE MIND. By 
William Sargant. Doubleday. Il- 
lustrated. 263 pp. $4.50, 


By DONALD MICHIE 


As the “Black Death” in 14th 
century Europe subsided, a strange 
dancing mania spread rapidly in 
its wake. The dancers “formed 


}| Lawrence Welk’s Top Tunes (7) 


Studio One Summer Theatre (2) 


humaras Indians of Mexico 
Twenty-One—quiz (4) 9 
Boxing (5) 9:30—St. Nich’s 


circles hand in hand and, appear- 
ing to have lost all control of their 
senses, continued dancing, regard- 
less of bystanders, for hours to- 
gether in wild delirium.” 

. Other extraordinary examples of 
10 to 11. The Non-mentionable! mass suggestibility and hysteria 
Blues—comedy by Helen Cotton are cited in this book by a practic- 


9:30 


7 RADIO 


.” Which is not at all surprising | 


with Elliott Nugent, Carmen) ing psychiatrist at a London hos- 
Matthews, Sarah Marshall, others’ pital. He is interested in the reli- 
gious and political uses of these 
| mel , |phenomena and he subtitles his 
Mystery Classics: De Maupassant’s book “a physiol of conversion 
. eee wan eee 7.45|904 brain-washing. | attended meetings of the North 
eens | bol Sh we ve we His own political standpoint can Carolina snake-handling cult “with 
Louis Seve yy —Jan Peerce,'. guessed from his comments on'the deliberate object of seducing 
guest WABC John Wesley, the 18th century “hell girls who had just been saved.” 
ste Lf 7 Orchestra WRCA 8:05 fire” preacher. He had discovered that “on the 
John Wingate Show WOR 8:35 “, « « he made great numbers of night that followed a sudden emo- 
World of azz WQXR 9 ordinary English people think less tional disruption, a sanctified girl 
John Va ergook, news WABC 10 shout their material well-being than’ might be as easily persuaded to 
toe is New en : _ |their spiritual salvation, thus for-| erotic abandon as to the acceptance 
vashungton oq. Chamber | lusic  tifying them at a critical period of the Gaspel message.” 
|C-oncert WNYC 9:10 of the French Revolutien against) From this basis Sargent ventures 
| Classical Music For People Who the dangerous materialistic teach-|into politics, and attempts to bring 
| Hate C. M. WRCA 10:05 ings of Tom Paine... .” [the past misdeeds of the Soviet se- 
| MOVIES Sargent has been struck by the curity police into the same frame- 
| Ee fact that artificially whipping up work. Unfortunately, he seems to 
La Strada, Loew's Theatres violent emotions often cures the know as little as the next man on 
Pride and Passion, Capitol war neuroses which are his. profes- this subject. 
Rising of Moon, 55th St. ‘sional specialty. But these emo-| If he ever decides to go beyond 
Stars of Russian Ballet (revival), tional explosions cause a short- second-hand sources and guesswork 
Cameo e lived extreme suggestibility, during in pelitics, as he has done in psy- 
Gold of Naples, 72nd St. which totally new beliefs and forms chiatry and religion, he may be 
| DRAMA of hevarior can be implanted. lable to write a second book as grip- 
| Sargent cites the young man who ping as the first. 
Visit Te a Small Planet, Booth pe = , 


Career, Actor's Playhouse Art Carney To Co-Star With 


|No Time For Sergeants, Alvin Siobhan MeKenna “ B‘way Play 


'Lil Abner, St. James 
Purple Dust, Che:ny Lane Television, which “made” varne i 
Long Day's Journey Into Night,| for a while where he is em te Pee re eee 
6 = a ' The versatile performer, erstwhile sidekick of Jackie Cleason 
, King Charles, Downtown) for so many TV seasons, comes. to. Broadway this fall for his New 
Bells Are Ringing, Shubert York stage debut as a full-blown star in one of the more ambitious 
My Fair Lady, Mellinger Theatre) p:ojects of the new season. 

Three Penny Opera, Theatre de Carney will co-star with Ireland’s famous Siobhan McKenna 
Lys. in “The Rope Dancers” by Morton Wishengrad which the Play- 
wrights Company and Cilbert Miller will produce: Rehearsals start 
Sept. 27, and the play will be seen in Boston before the New York 
premiere. , | 

There. will be none of the slapstick comedy at whicliiCarney 


CHESS N@TES 


Have you been wondering what; 


kiad of chess player you reed 
‘Then choose from this list (British 
‘Chess Magazine, 1945): Chair 


is 30 expert in this play. It is a serious drama set on New York's low- 
er East Side at the beginning of this century. Carney fans who saw 


| his. latest TV effort have no worry that he'll be able to handle this 


pe of work because he turned in a fine job in the title role of “The 


‘manipulator, hand —clasper, body| 
iswayer, spectacle cleaner, hand! 
hoverer, hair disarranger, table tap- 
per, whistler, foot shuffler; nose 
tweaker, kneecap kneader, snifler,' 
‘shoulder twitcher, etcetera, etccet- 


‘abulous Irishman,” a biographical teleplay about ex-Lord Mayor 
Briscoe of Dublin. 
Carney spent most of last summer on the stock circuit, playing 
in “The Seven Year Itch.” If the new play should. achieve a run, 1 
won't see Carney during the new season except possibly for an oc- 
casional Sunday assignment of some sert. 
Also signed for “The Rope Dancers” is. Jenny Hecht, young 
daughter of author Ben Hecht. 


———— 


a 


era. Or perhaps, a thigh massager? 


| Letter From Prague 


Impressions Of Karlovy Vary Film Festival 


By ELEANOR WHEELER |Hu. Neither of these giants of terpiece.” 


PRAGUE-—To pluck a few im-| the east is a new-comer in the film) Zarkhis own film tells of young 
pressions from the Tenth Interna-| world, of course, although poorly/leve among construction workers, 
tional Film Festival in Karlovy|Tepresemted at other film festivals|of good citizenship hidden under a 
Vary, some countries such as than Karlovy Vary. India has the/rough and erring exterior, of 8 
France, Italy and England, with, second largest film production in| tistic and bad citizenship concealed 
established reputations as film pro-|the world and in the last seven|beneath the surface of proper be- 
ducers, sent some curiously bad) years China has produced 139 havior. It is a much deeper psy- 
films, as well as excellent ones: the| feature films, 354 coeumentaries,| chological film than we have beea 
Soviet Union, Poland and Hungary, 649 news reels, 107 popular-sci-/accustonied to from the Soviet 
had definitely pushed forward)ence films and 22 cartoon and pup-| Union in recent years, and bids fair 
again from the unfortunate period|P¢t. There were two new-comers;lo become popular abroad, as well 
oP schematic, two -dimensiona]'0" the scene, however~Mongolia as. at home. 
films, while Czechoslovakia was,29d Burma, who, with Paraguay, 
still marking time, not fiinding ae in a film festival for 
own artistic path; and—most unan-|e first time. Idi ‘hweik” . 
imously held impression—the cen-| When Alexander G. Zarkhi, di- arg aig — - . 
tre of gravity of the film world rector of one of the prize-winning that thi ar) eine ihe - 
had shifted eastward. films, the Soviet Union's “Height Th - ing reek: a , 

Film critics were overcome with (and known to U.S. audiences for ; ra Re én; £ me roma mi : 
the power and beauty of the two his direction of “Baltic Deputy”), “Gad Sack™ . "4 — 
top prize-winners, India’s “Under|was asked what moved him the} ay anes Shin hhweik.” 
the Cover of Night,” with Raj Ka-| most at the festival, he answered ar = ae a a ban f 
poer directin and playing the without hesitation “Raj Kapoor. 056 m ers rom 
main role, and China’s “The New-|His film is. a whol ld, it i abroad who did not know Schweik, 
x | whole world, it 1S and were not familiar with its anti- 


—— em 


The Czechoslovak entry “Good 


Year Sacrifice,” _ directed by Sang'an avalanche of talent, it is a mas- war, anti-pomposity intentions, 
were: bewilder 


character of the daily newspapers, and to the magazines who have that this film 
written profusely of him, that they clammed up at this peint. could be chosen to promote | 

If Picasso. walked into-a.department store, tried a beret on and | friendship, progress, peace ameng. 
strolled off serenely unconscious that he had not paid for it, we |®ations” or even “nobler relations: 
would certainly have discovered that the celebrated shop-lifter was pemens men.” The first part was 


a card-carrying Communist, (Centinued on Page 7) 


Dubinsky Says 
ILGWU Never 


DUBINSKY 


David Dubinsky, president of 
the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union, yesterday made 


Film Festiva 


excellently acted by R. Hrusinsky 
as Schweik, but, as Gunter Sobe, 
critic from the German Democratic 
Republic, complained, the later 
tasteless scenes in the church and 
with the bottle were long-drawn- 
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Peat Experts 


(Continued from Page 2) 


said. “Another 20 percent is used 
for power purposes by other min- 
istries and about 18 percent is 


tioning. Only 500,000 tons . . . is 
used for the production of chem- 


out and tiresome. It got no men- 


tion among the awards. 
© . © 


Surely the most discussed film 
was Poland's “Man on the Rails.” 
As Bocek, critic for the literary 
weekly Kulture, said, Karlovy Vary) 
divided itself in two’ camps, pro! 
and contra. The contras won out. 
in the prize giving, but this did! 
not silence t 
away feeling that injustice had 
been done. Gunter Sobe wrote en- 
thusiastically of it that “it is a’ 
warning not to make snap judg. 
ments about people, not to be mis- 


that you must get to know the 
whole man before evaluating him 


public a copy of his affidavit to the 
Senate rackets committee denying 


‘ 
| 


icals.” 
Blatnik said “another misconce 


used for fertilizer and -soil eondi-| 


CELLER 
(Continued from Page 1) 


eor and the high emotional state” 
of those in would mean 


year. 
Sey ig on toe gp mge 
ty was y 
Dixieerats, but softened the admis- 
sien by saying, “Yes, we Demo- 


. 


tion” was about Russian metheds 
of production, assumed to be main- 
ly hand labor. 


“According to Mr. Newman the|ched my forceful statements in the 


entire process is mechanized, with 
huge, intricate machines 
the peat bogs and removing the 
peat. Trees’ are cut, stumps re- 


e fans whe went moved, drainage ditches dug and’ 


the peat itself placed in railroad 


‘cars without a human hand touch- 
ung it,” he said. “It's done with 


machines that are so intricate in 
design that they do not sink into 


own Euclid trucks.” 

Of the visit of the Russian ex- 
m 
do 


Soviet Union “leads the world” 


“I 


WU with authority ever hired| the edge of his seat with interest. |think we can be equally proud of 


racketeer John (Dio) Dioguardi. 
Dubinsky also. made public a 

letter to chairman John McClellan 

stating that following next week's 


| 


The film tells of an old-line lo- 


comotive engineer 


our iron ore industry and especial- 


Grechovsky |ly the tremendous taconite indus-| 


preparing: 


crats are a party of vigorous indi- 
viduals.” The of the Dixie- 
erats, he said, was “ ing” 
| because he had been forced to 
House” against. any civil rights com- 
premise. But politics, he continued, 


there would be no bill to act on this} 


This, he continued, is “a bitter pill. 
wt hope’ the’ Cly Fothow will 

I ) 
change their tune,” he added, and 
gv e us a ee against heusing 

As things stand now, Celler ex- 
plained, civil rights bill is on 
the speaker's desk. On a motion, 
possibly from Celler himself, he 
continued the speaker will refer the 
bill to the Rules Committee. The 
Rules Committee, he predicted, will 
then bring in a rule that the House 
receive and concur on one amend- 
ment (that limiting jury trials to 
right to vote cases.) 

Celler said this procedure has the 
support of Senate Majority Lead- 


“is the art ef the possible.” 
Turning to a related civil rights 
topic, Celler said that watering 
down the New York City bill 
against housing discrimination 
“makes it very difficult” for New 
Yorkers in Congress who are fight- 
ing fer enforcement of school inte- 


led into false judgments because the swampy bog, even though they} gration everywhere. Souther Con- 
of external characteristics; it shows|displace many tons, similar to our gressmen, he said, twitted them on 


‘the inability ef New York to do 
what Northern Congressmen were 


properly.” (Berliner Zeitung, July'perts, Glatnik said that while the| pressing to get done jn the South. 
21.) Besides, -and this is also im-| | MBE eee eee 
that he or anyone else in the ILG-| portant, it keeps the spectator on peat processing methods, 


The Meaning 


(Continued from Page 1) 


who has difficulty adjusting to the try which is not only a tribute te in the Department of Justice. 


new socialist regime in Poland.) 


American scientific and productive} 


When I testified on behalf of 


AFL-CIO Council meeting he|He orders his apprentice around, genius but the capitalist system the NAACP and 25 other organi- 


would be available to testify. 
In his eight-page affidavit, Du-' 
binsky said: 


“There is testimony before the|ting spies on him, and finally his of view, but it can mean so much| mittee on 


Committee that | know Johnny Dio.' contentiousness causes him to be to the reducing of world tensions! . 7 ? | 
This is not true. I do not know/!pensioned off. He cannot bear to,between this country and the So-|interest is in making a start, = 


Dio. I never met him. I have never|leave the railway entirely, and, as Viet Union 


talked with him. I have never dealt! 


searches for dust in the engine’s' 


cab with white gloves on, accuses! 


. ‘ . . i 
he is out by a switching point one’ 


as well. 
“Not only is this exchange im- 


“What t 


he diplomats seem un- 


zations in support of the bill before 
the subcommittee on constitutional 


his Communist supervisor of set-|Portant from the scientifie point) rights of the Senate Judiciary Com- 


Feb. 15, I said: 
and overriding 


“Our immediate 


taking a first step toward breaking 


the congressienal stalemate through | 


with him. So far as I know, I have|evening he sees the semaphore is 2ble to do might be accomplished the enactment of a minimum mean- 


never Jaid eyes on him.” 


Lester Washburn, former presi-|the rails to stop the train before it/¢xchanges such as this one and] 


dent of the AFL United Auto|is wrecked. As the stery is pieced, thers.” ed bill, It : 
Members of the American mis-|!¥ minimum; yet it is still meaning- | on. 


Workers, had testified an ILGWU 


together through the eyes of dif- 


not working and flings himself on|0" a people-to-people basis through, mgful bill.” 


The bill which the Senate ap- 
proved is not that bill. It is obvious- 


’ 
: 


er Lyndon B. Johnson of Texas and 


Senate Minority Leader William F. 


Knowland of California. 

Celler accused Republicans of 
stressing “deficiencies” in the Sen- 
ate’s version, rather than its “gains” 
in the civil rights filed. He said the 
principal gain would be “establish- 
ment of the principle of the pro- 
tection of the universal right ‘to 
vote.” 7 

The Senate bill would provide 
for government-sought injunctions 


4to protect Negro voting rights, set 


up a commission with subpena 
powers to investigate denials of 
those rights and add an assistant 
Attorney General to handle voting 
rights cases. 

The original House-passed bill 
also authorized the government to 
seek injunctions to protect a variety 
of other civil rights. 

Meanwhile Rep. Jim Wright (D- 
|Tex) called the difference between 
the Senate and House versions “the 
difference between a corrective bill 
and a punitive bill.” He said “It 
could be the difference between 
ballots and bayonets.” 

Once passed. he said, the civil 
rights bill can “be built upon” later 


| 


; 


vice-president told him Dio wasjferent observers, it becomes clear|Sion were Newman, from Washing-| ful in that it gives congressional 
once employed by the ILGwu to| what sort of man has been unjustly £0", D. Sah and four Minnesotans, recognition to the right to vote and 
dealt with. His Communist super-|Kaarlo ]. Otava, commissioner of | prevides the Federal government 


organize a plant-in Roanoke, Va.. ; . ; 
in 1950. visor closes the film with the words|the Iron Range Resources and Re-| With the instruments with which to 


YOUTHS 


(Continued from Page 2) 


“The facts are,” said Dubinsky|“It’s stuffy in here,” running his|habilitation Commission; $ ta t e/enforee that right. Neither the Sen- 


in his affidavit, “that the Roanoke 
shop was organized by our union 


in 1945, not in 1950, and that Die) 3@) said of this lm: “Who is guilty | 


was the very opposite of a union 
representative. 
“He was held out by the man- 


fingers under his collar. 


The literary weekly Tvorba (No. 
of his death? Does the blame lie 


‘in him? Is it in the people around 
him? . 


. . All are to blame. Each 


agement of the firm to be one of|added his bit of grist to the mill. 
its partners and the wnion dealt The question was posed, the an- 


with him as such. He was the 
firm’s representative, not ours; he 
was on the firm’s payroll, not ours. 
In fact, as the employer, Dio was 


swer ean be only one: under the 


surface we must look for the hu- 
/man heart . 
gave more attention to negative 


. . Perhaps the film 


sO opposed to our union even af-! aspects of our time than to the 
ter the agreement was signed, that|positive. But this does not lessen 
the workers were compelled to go! its importance.” 


out on strike before the firm would 

abide by its agreement.” 
Dubinsky did acknowledge that 

Sam Berger, former manager of 


Trucking Loeal 102 interceded 


| The Rude Pravo reviewer felt 


that more weight should be given 


to the negative features of the film 
im judging it, that since it por- 


trayed ina more human and inter- 


with Washburn in 1952 for a esting way the unsocialist gharac- 


charter to Dio which by coinci- 
dence, bears the. same number. 


ers part at the time and called 
him in for a reprimand. Berger 
claimed he simply helped a friend. 
As a result of recent investigations, 
however, Berger's connection with 
Dio was found to be much more 
intimate and he is under indict- 
ment for racketeering. Because 
Berger invoked the Fifth Amend- 
ment before a grand jury, Dubin- 
sky requested and obtained his 
resignation several months ago as 
head of Local 102. 


Polarid Published 24 


U.S. Writers in 1956 


WARSAW-—The works of 24 
American writers were issued in 
Poland last year in editions tetal- 
ling 656,000 copies. The figures 
represent an increase of six transla- 
tions and 103,000 copies over 
1955, placing translations from 
American literature in fifth place 
after those from Soviet, British, 
French and German writers. Jack 
London's books were among the 
_most popular of all foreign authors. 


In Loving rey of 


| 


successful film. All agreed, how- 
Dubinsky said he learned of Berg-| 


ters, it could not be called a fully 


ever, that documentary film worker 
Andrzej Munk had scored a tri- 
umph with his first feature film. 


There were many interesting 
documentary films at the festival: 
Vietnam's “Viemam’s Battle 
Against Drought,” the American 


group, and the Soviet “Country of 
Voleanoes and Geysers” winning 
awards. It was felt, however, that, 
interesting as these documentaries 
were, the whole selection this _ 
was less conerned with man him- 
self than the films of the Caval- 
canti er Joris Ivens tradition. 


Most -of the films which the 
viewers put in the “is this film nec- 
essary? department were from the 
west. Even the rough technical 
work of the beginners from Viet- 
ame and Burma — up better 
or Agenuine interest and sincerity 
alongside the French “Tyghocs 
over Nagasaki” and Italian Cham- 
ber-of-Commeree commercial] 
“Souvenir of Haly.” As reviewer 
Boeek of Kulture said, “it would 
harm the Karlovy Vary festival if 


lwe bought films like these.” 
, oO 7 e 


The festival started eff in trop- 


ical heat, and one weary reviewer 


p the by saying 
, over 40 coun- 


and 


filming of the Martha Graham} 


Rep. Peter X. Fuginea, University 
of Minnesota, Prof. Edgar Piret, 
and Duluth Branch Prof. Meses 


Passer. 


COLLEGE 


(Continued from Page 5) 


students must hurdle. It also urged 
continued Federal support fer the 
‘college housing loan program, and 
‘certain types of grants-in-aid on a 
‘matching basis. 

It emphasized that major re- 
sponsibility for the program must 
remain with individuals, commu- 
nities and the states, but it said 
the Federal Government has ebli- 
gations in case these sources can’t 
handle it. 

“The Government,” it said, “ean 
provide national leadership with- 
out controlling or unduly influenc- 
‘ing the local responsibility.” 

President Eisenhower had no 
immediate comment on the rec- 
ommendations. He presumably 
will have a statement after the 
committee submits its summary. In 
the spring of 1956 he set up the 
group and asked it to “lay before 
us all” the facts of education after 
high school. 

In its first report last November 
the committee developed two basic 
facts—that the high birth rate of 
the past 15 years has placed a 
tremendous burden on elementary 


| 


and secondary schools and shertl 
will involve colleges, and, secon 
that there are rapidly increasing 
demands for men and women with 
college educations. 


the films brightened up, the weath- 
er cooled off, and the reperts be- 
came optimistic. Some festival- 
goers even had time for sightseeing 
land for visits to some of the exhi- 
bitions in Karlovy Vary being held 
at the same time: on the history of 

t films, the ¢cinemategraphy 
of the People’s Democracies, artist 
Antonin Hudecek, three phetogra- 
phy exhibitions, Klatevy carna- 
tions, jewelry, household appliane- 
es, the food industries and the 
famous Karlovy Vary porcelain and 


50 Celcius 
(the Tenth Festival). But! glass 


ate nor the House version of the 
bill confers any new right. The bill, 
as it stands today, merely confirms 
constitutional rights. and promises 
wider implementation of these 
rights. 

It is noteworthy that the prin- 
cipal labor, civic, fraternal and 
minority group organizations 
which, year after year, have fought 


all civil rights issues, joined the As- 
‘sociation in urging “Senate sup- 
‘porters of civil rights to vote for the 
bill in the hope that some means 
will be found to strengthen it in 
the Heuse.” These organizations 
expressed their “bitter disappoit- 
ment” that the bill had been altered 
by the Senate. Further they de- 
clared: 

“The aetion of the Senate in 
deleting Part II of the bill and 
attaching a jury trial amendment 
to Part IV seriously restricts a pro- 
gram which was modest and mod- 
erate to begin with.” 

Nevertheless, they agreed with 
the NAACP that the important 
thing now is to make a start. “An 
bill passed new will be the in- 
ning, net the end, of our *s 
the joint statement asserts. 
shall continue to demand legisla- 
tion implementing the Supreme 
Court's isi against segrega- 
tien, for fair employment practices 
‘fer an anti-pell tax law and 
civil rights laws.” 

If finally enacted, the bill places 
upen the ral government a re- 
spensibility to see that no qualified 
citizen is denied the right to vote 
solely on the basis 
It alse places upol 
and other organized gr 
sponsibility to 
expand the Negro vote not only in 
those districts where it is now re- 
stricted by discriminatory practices 
but also in ether areas, North 
and South, to the end that Negro: 
citizens may participate fully in the 
electoral process and y en- 
large their share of the fruits of 
American citizenship. 


. 


St. & 8th Ave. Aijr 
JU 6-834 Conditioned 


IN 
CAMEO“ 


side by side with the NAACP on, 


> 
other | 


nothing more than the neminal rail- 
road fare of $160. All ether ex- 
penses would be on the house. 

Those formally invited ineluded: 

Rev. McKenna; Guy Carawan 
and his wife and Mrs. Susan Kidder 
and Peggy Seegers, all of Les An- 
geles; Robert Cohen and Earl Wil- 
liamson, both of Berkeley, Calif.; 
Joanne Grant, Jake Rosen and Bob 
Williamson, all of New Yerk; Lor- 
raine Nowacki of Detroit; Orville 
Schmidt of Marion. S. D.; Walter 
Cappedge of Rosedale, Miss.; Dan 
O’Conell of Chicago and Harry 
Blocksterg of Pompton Lakes, N.J. 

Noel Kidder of Les Angeles; 
Ginger Mattox of San Francisco; 
Fred Frab of Alexandria, Va., and 
Anne Hobson of Richmond, Va., 
volunteered to go if there were any 
changes in the original list. 

In addition, Ben Daniels, Rich- 
ard Lane, Eugene Bronstein, Noel 
Kidcer and Sandra Meceli, all of 
Los Angeles, and Harry Schwartz 
of Utica Mich., said thev would be 
willing to pay the $160 expenses 
and go under the additional quota. 

Rosen, the New York City del- 
egate who is chairman of the Amer- 
ican delegation, said the train trip 
is tentatively sgheduled te begin 
Aug. 14. 

It is the world’s longest regularly 
scheduled train ride, and would 
take about two weeks each way. 
Rosen said the visitors would spend 
two weeks in China irrespective of 
travel time. 


‘Cassel Ads 


BELP WANTED 


STOCK MAN in retail textile. Permanent 
employment. Must have personal refer- 
ences. Good starting ralary. If 
to selling, remunerations. Give referenets 
and phone number. Write Bex 9, Werker, 

FOR SALE 

CLEARANCE SALE ON 1957 TV FLOOR 

MODEILS—Choose from ROA, ZENITH, 
PHILCO, ete. At lew down 
prices. Standard Brand Dist., 143 Fourth 
Ave. (Bet. 13th & i4th Stz.) 
GR 3-7819 
MOVING AND ST@RAGE 

MOVING, storage, long distance pickup 
service, days, nights, weekends. economi- 
cal. Budget Movers—CH 3-3786 7 


, 


i 


Ped 
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New York, Monday, August 12, 1957 


Coach Says Standpat 
College Hoop Game Is 
- Losing Out to Pros 


By VINNIE BORYLA : 
Coach, New York Knickerbockers 
Written for the United Press 
DENVER, Colo., Aug. 12—(UP) 
—Basketball as it is played by to- 
day’s professionals is a fascinating 
sport. Changes in the rules, prin- 
cipally the outlawing of the zone 
defense and the introduction of the 


24-second time limit on shots, had 


much to do with the rapid emer- 
gence of the pro courtman to a 
point where his pay is comparable 
to that received by baseball and 


football stars. 

The colleges are amiss in not 
adopting more of the pro innova- 
tions. Their failure to write in 
the 24-second clock and ban the 
zone defense explain the drop in 
their attendance in locales where 
they are in patronage competition 
with the National Basketball Asso- 
ciation, the major pro Circuit. 

College people are losing sight 


“of the fact that they must make 


their game more irteresting to, 
spectators and to their players. In’ 
fact, they have a bigger selling job 
to the public because the pros are’ 
breathtakingly gifted. Theirs is 
basketball at its best. Their game 
offers the ultimate in crowd appeal. 


ball, playing at Notre Dame and) 
Denver Universities; with the AAU; 
Denver Nuggets, on the U.S, Olym-! 
pic team, and with the professional | 

lof New York and one with Jimmy 


I feel 


I'm qualified to offer some helpful 1 @ylor of Wilmington, Del. “ 


hints to the college basketball fra-|, 


New York Knickerbockers. 


ternity. 


The unappealing, time-dragging, | 


no-action zone defense should be 
outlawed. Unfortunately, it is be- 
coming more prevalent. 
easy way of coaching for percent- 
age-conscious coaches. Boys guard 
areas instead of opponents. When 
both teams employ it everyone just 
Stands around, the spectators yawn 
and yell'in derision and it all adds' 
up to attendance sags and unfavor- 
able comment from the press. 


The kids themselves don’t like 
their present game. They prefer 


ge ad a 


STANDINGS 


(Net including yesterday's game) . 


NATIONAL 


Milwaukee —-__- 
St. Louis 
BROOKLYN _- 
Cincinnati 
Philadelphia _ 
NEW YORK  _- 
‘Chicago —- 9 69 
‘Pittsburgh _... 37 Tl 
GAMES TODAY 


(no games scheduled) 
AMERICAN 


46 
47 
49 
30 
61 


2942 
room for a gifted “little man” in: 
the N.B.A., but evidence indicates’ 
this breed is facing extinction. It’s 
the job of the little man to rush the 
ball downcourt, set up plays, feed’ 
the ball to the giants and be a 
good outside shot. Today, in the NEW YORK ~~ 
pros, you have players 6-5 and up Chicago +__--- 
who can do everything expected Boston 
of the little fellow, and do it much Baltimore 
better. I mean players like Mel Cleveland —--- 
Hutchins, Tommy Heinsohn, Mau- Detroit 
rice Stokes, George Yardley, Ed Washington —_- 
Conlin and Carl! Braun. Kansas City _.. 39 69 
The pros play a 48-minute game. GAMES TODAY 


Personally, I would like to see the (no games scheduled) 


| co Pe AF ORES a 
NBA reduce it to the collegiate ANOTHER IST FOR MANTLE 


40 minutes. That would make for BALTIMORE, Aug. 10—(UP)— 
an even more attractive Mickey, Mantle of the New York 


Yankees last Saturday night became 
and lengthen the career of the ANIACES IAS irday nigh 


the first player ever to hit a home! 
Stars. Today, the top scorers of 


contest 


i . All 1 : h | E | | 
MIAMI, Aug. 11.—The first sign of an athlete’s vanishing youth 

is his eyes. Not his legs, tennis star Gardnar Mulloy maintains. 
That’s why Mulloy, staging a comeback at the age of 43, wore 


glasses when he teamd with Budge Patty to win the doubles crowa 
at Wimbledon earlier this summer. He said the glasses improved his 


game 50 percent. 


“An athlete just thinks it’s his legs failing as he grows older,” 
said Mulloy, who returned to his home here this week to re-estab- 
lish a business after making Wimbledon history as the oldest mem- 


ber of a champion doubles team. 


The triumph of Mulloy and the 33-year-old Patty marked the 
first time an unseeded team ever won a championship in the cele- 


brated English tournament. 


Mulloy said that if he had listened to Bill Tilden 20 years ago 


he might not have fallen from the 
tennis players. 
“Tilden was in his 50’s when 


top ranks of the nation’s amateur 


I asked him ‘how can your legs 


hold up for you to move around so well on the court at your age, ~ 


Mulloy said. 


He said Tilden told him that “it’s not the legs that cause a well- 


conditioned man trouble first—it's 


his eyes.” 


Mulloy said he wished he had remembered what Tilden said 


years earlier. 


“In 1956 I got clobbered every place I went,” Mulloy said. 
“I was slow and wasn’t getting to the ball. It was hard to under- 
stand. I'd been No. 5 nationally the year before. Suddenly it dawn- 
ed on me. I couldn’t see the ball quickly enough.” 


Mulloy said it was then that 


he began wearing glasses. 


“After I got used to the specs, my game improved 50 percent,” 


he said. 


Mulloy, whose age shows only by a few strains of gray hair at 
the temples, said he is going into the maps and guides business here 
and will continue to represent an oil company as legal adviser. 

“I'll take time out to play in the national doubles if the USLTA 


can 
Mulloy said. 


“ Lad 
rsuade Patty to come over from Europe and be my partner, 


Mulloy, who announced 10 years ago that he was considering 
“retirement” but never quite made it, said his major plan for the 
next few weeks is to get back to work. 

But he said he is sure he'll find time for a few “informal, non- 
competitive matches”—and he'll be wearing his glasses; of course. 


————- i 


run over the hedge behind the cen- 
each team average close to 40 min» 
jutes per game for a 72-game sched- 
ule. If that were reduced, by adop- 
tion of a 40-minute game, it would 
make for more thrilling action. 
'Certainly, the pros’ extra eight min- 


ter field fence in Baltimore’s Me- 
morial Stadium. | 

The Yankee center fielder belted 
his thirty-first home run of the sea-' 
son in the first inning of the game 
against Baltimore. It traveled 460) 
feet over the wire fence and the! 


Sooner Coach Moans— 


his first boxing today in preparation 


NESE pean ee basket-|'o" next month's middleweight title Sept. 


| 
It is ag 


utes doen’t make the contest any 
better. 


————— - -— ae - 


RAY BEGINS 


GREENWOOD LAKE, N. Y.., 
Aug.-11—Sugar Ray Robinson did 


hedge beyond it. 


TRAINING FOR TITLE BOUT 


crown from Gene 
pects to scale about 159 pounds. 
igainst Basilio at Yankee Ppa 
23. 
Meanwhile, the %6-year-old’ 
clamp may weigh as high as sad 
or 168 in order to have “plenty 
of meat to ‘take off” in the final 
stages of training without going) 
stale, 

Robinson, who hadn't tossed’ He will spar five days a week, 
eather since he recaptured the taking of Monday and Thursdays. 


a 


SENATE COMMITTEE WILL 
CALL HOFFA NEXT WEEK 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 11.—The'and plans to spill them out before 
Senate Rackets Committee will con- the convention. 
tinued hearing more witnesses this) Meanwhile, 
week on corruption in the New 
York area of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, to lay .ommittee received a wire from 


defense against welterweight cham- 
pion Carmen Basilio. : 

Weighing 165 pounds, he spar- 
red two rounds with Lee Williams 


Federal 


tax records of Hotfa and Dio. 


the 24-second rule. The man-for- 
man defense and a running game) 
for the full 40 minutes. Many of| 
these collegians hope 
to the well paid pros when gradu- 


have two strikes on them before 
they reach training camp. 

The campus hero is finding it 
increasingly difficult to make good 
with the pros. The eight clubs in 
the N.B.A. are limited to 10-man 
squads. Each of these clubs has 
seven or eight outstanding play- 
ers, some with three or more years 
of experience in the league. 


The other spots are usually oc- 
cupied by holdovers of skill. The 
rookies must dislodge this type of 
established performer. 


Unlike baseball with its farm 
clubs and _ professional football 
with 33-man squads, the pro bas- 
ketball coach must select what he 
considers his best 10 players and 
cut the rest adrift before the sea- 


to move 4 
Oe ‘testimony of Anthony J. Doria,|used to secure my _ reelection.” 
ata a nhc 38 " thorough former secretary-treasurer of Allied Such charges had been made by 

ee Men-tor-m08n Oe €ns®!tndustrial Workers (formerly the! followers of Don Rarick, who drew 


the basis for its high point of the David J. McDonald, president of 
current hearings—the questioning the United Steelworkers of Amer-!| 
of James Hoffa next walk. ‘ica, stating that to the best of his; 

This week will open with the knowledge “no union funds were 


United Auto Workers of the AFL).|about 35 percent of the steel 
Doria is regarded as a key person union's vote as candidate against 
in the affairs that brought Johnny, McDonald in last Feb. 12 elections. | 
Dio into power in that union. | Earlier McClellan had disclosed 

Last week's testimony before the he had requested all steel union lo- 
committee developed Dio’s relation-|cals to impound the ballots cast 


ship to ’s machine and his|last February. 
role in bre of the New York|—— 
District * i's leadership by Poland Sets 


Hoffa's supporters. 
Sen. John L. McClellan (D-Ark) Salary Ceiling 


told newsmen at the conclusion of 
last-week’s hearings that Hoffa will WARSAW, Aug. 11—The Polish 


be questioned on much more than|Government has decreed a new in- 

his operations in the New York dis-| come tax effective Jan. 1, 1958, that 
trict. HN cs: 

will limit income to 15,000 zlotys a 

McClellan also hinted that Hoffa, months, 2 wea sepaited. toda, “Ad 


who is midwest leader of the IBT 
and is virtually the acknowledged the official tourjst rate of exchange, 
that amount is worth $652. 


son starts, usually a month’s look- 
see. Because of this time element. 
and no minor leagues for develop- 
ment, promising newcomers must 


next IBT president, may be called 
' The tax reportedly will be ap- 


for a second time prior to the Sept. 

30 convention of the IBT at which) ,Jied to Poles making more than 
a new president is to be elected, 8,000 zlotys 2 month, and- gradu- 
ated upward: An 8,000-zloty in- 


be turned 
I suppcse there'll always be, 


Senate committee has accumulated 


There seems little doubt that the 
much data on Hoffa's operations,'come would be taxed at 10 percent. ' 


e 


Nobody Believes him 


DALLAS, Tex., Aug. 7—Coach 
Bud Wilkinson freely admitted to- 


“sound” one this fall, but there was 
considerable doubt whether it 
would be able to make “the big 
plays” that win the close games. 

The amiable Oklahoma mentor 
moaned a bit at the team’s lack of: 
speed and experience and expressed 
the opinion that it wouldn't come 
close to having the explosive quali- 
ties that have carried it*to 40 
straight victories. 

But he is failing to convince his 
listeners that Oklahoma would not 
march — its big eight con- 
ference schedule without marring 
its record of 59 consecutive league 
victories and nine loop titles. | 

He praised Colorado, the team 
which has given him the most 
trouble inside the conference in re-| 
cent years, as “a real foothall team,” 


few people will agree with me, 


| On another front, the Senate'lowa State will surprise every- ference letter of intent. 


—— — 


Put Recognition 


body.” 


“We'll have a sound football 


Fullmer on ajday ‘his national champion Okla-'team this fall,” Wilkinson said, 
fifth-round knockout, May 1, ex-/homa football team would be a “and we'll be able to beat some of 


our opponents who aren't sound. 
But erm we'll be able to make 
the big plays that win the close 
ones is very much in doubt.” 
Wilkinson pointed out that he 
lost 18 lettermen, including seven 
starters, his first two quarterbacks, 
tremendous halfback Tommy Mc- 
Donald and fullback Billy Pricer 
and two great linemen in center 


Jerry Tubbs and tackle Ed Gray. 


However, Wilkinson admitted 
that morale, which he described as 
90 percent or better responsible for 
winning football, was excellent on 
the Sooner squad and that there 


‘was also some good talent, green 


though it might be, mixed up with 
the high morale. 

Wilkinson confirmed again that 
Oklahoma was discussing with the 


treasury adding that Missouri was strength-| Southwest Conference the possibil- 
agents are digging into the income|ening fast and said that “although|ity of working out a mutual agree- 


ment on observance of the Con- 


In Writing, 


Bell Asked By Player Group 


CHICAGO, Aug. 11—Bert Bell,; 
commissioner of the National F oot 
ball League, revealed today that he, 
has been asked to put in writing 
his verbal agreement to recognize| 
the League's new player associa- 
tion. 

“I don’t know why I have to 
sign an agreement,” Bell said. “I've 
testified Tare Congress that I 
recognize the Association. I'll 
consult with lawyers before I sign.” | 

Bell formally recognized the 
player group at Washington Aug. 1 
while the house subcommittee in- 
vestigating the anti-trust status of 
professional sports was taking tes- 
timony from N.F.L. officials and) 
players. 

Don Kellett, general manager of 
the Baltimore Colts, first revealed 
the latest association move earlier 
today at the club’s training camp in 
Westminster, Md. Kellett said Bell 
had informed him that Creighton 
Miller of Cleveland, attorney for, 
the players, had asked that an 


agreement recognizing the associa- 
tion be signed by Aug. 18, 

Bell, who was in Chicago for 
Friday night’s All-Star football 
game, said Miller had withdrawn 


one association request that the 
League pay him (Miller) a $15,000 
salary and $10,000 in expenses as 


‘attorney for the player group. 


Most of the owners and other of- 
ficials of the 12 N.F.L. clubs back- 
ed Bell's action in recognizing the 
Player Association during the 
Washington hearings. : 

However, George Marshall, o 
er of the Washington Redskins, said 
we doubted that the commissioner 


had authority under the league 
constitution to recognize the: Player 
Association. George Halas, owner 
of the Bears, backed Bell with the 
qualification that each club have a 
Crag mane in the Association, 
e Bears currently -have no repre 
sentative, 


ge 


Elections Today 
In British 
Guiana | 
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Scholle Says | 


C/VIL RIGHTS BILL: 


Hoffa Keeps 
Michigan Split 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 
DETROIT, Aug. 10 — August 
Scholle, president of the Michigan 
CIO, in his speech opening the 
State CIO convention here, 
Charged that James Hoffa, mid- 
west Teamsters’ was the 
main reason why the Michigan la- 
bor merger had not yet been ac- 


head, 


complished. 

Scholle told the 455 delegates 
that he was disappointed over the 
delay in the merger, but that from 
the beginning of the state merger 
negotiations, while the ClO team 
wanted to talk of building organ- 
ized labor and united political ac- 
tion, Hoffa wanted to know where 
the dues would go. 

Another merger meeting is set 
for Detroit tomorrow, and Scholle’s 
public castigation of Hoffa’s role 
Wag seen as taking the issue, 
through publicity, to the AFL rank 
‘and file, who number 350,000 in! 
Michigan. 

Organized labor here has en- 
dorsed three Negroes for city coun- 
cil, the primary election of which 
takes place Sept. 10. The AFL 
is backing state representatives 
George Edwards and C. M. Diggs 
(no relation to Congressman Diggs). 
The CIO is backing William Pat- 
rick, a liberal Democrat. This is 
the first time either grou has 
backed a Negro in a Bhai. alow s 
primary race. 

The CIO in its conventidn put} 
forward a coalition ticket of Ed 
Carey, UAW leader, and state leg- 
islator Wm. Patrick, and Stanley! 
for City Council. They also 
backed incumbent council mem-| 
bers Mary Beck, Ed Connor, James 
Lincoln and E. van Antwerp. 


' 


After a floor battle they also Of the bill to expand minimum’ _ 
| wage coverage. 


| 


; 


presi- 
Mayor. 


council 


for 


former 
Miriani 


supported 
dent Louis 


Miriani had refused to speak to a) Council eliminated Dave Beck from 
‘its midst, this session will be meet- 
ing in face of the prospect that Organizers 
James Hotfa may get the Team-| 
sters Union presidency. The lead- group of professional labor or- 
ers of the AFL-CIO are no warmer ganizers in the newly-established 
to Hoffa than to Beck. 


Moslem convention here last week- 
end, charging they were anti- 
Eisenhower. 

Emil Mazey, UAW secretary- 
treasurer, charged that the McClel- 
lan committee seeks to create in 
the public minds the idea that 
labor is full racketeers, yet, he 
said, of the miillions of members, 
only a few are involved in such 
anti-labor »practices, while not a 
word has been mentioned of the 
gigantic steals and swindles in 
business circles. He said if these 
few in labor ranks don’t clean up 
their mess, then they should ‘be 
kicked out and new unions chart- 
ered, no matter if it’s the old UAW- 
AFL or the Teamsters Union. He 
said the millions of labor must 
unite politically, act unitedly both 
in the economic and political fronts 
and kick out those who oppose 


such moves. 


Teachers Urge City 
Act Against Bias 


The Teacher’s Union at its mem- 
bership meeting last week, backed 
the Sharkey-Brown-Isaacs Bill out- 
lawing discrimination in housing, 
and urged full implementation 
the recommendations made in the 
reports on school integration by 


the Board of Education's Gommis- 
Sion on Integration. 


tures last week's Senate rackets the National Labor Relations Board 
committee 


iod, many civil rights me 


GELLER PREDICTS 


A COMP 


oe 


—Seee Se t—ts 


AFL-C10 Council 
Opens Meet Today 


CHICAGO, Aug. 11.—The AFL-CIO executive council 
will begin its mid-summer session here tomorrow with the 
issue of corruption in unions again highlighting its agenda, 
as had been the case in council eed 
meetings since last January. 

The council wil lalso take stock 
of a bad legislative year for labor,’ 


a ent . OPER oo Un 


of names of questionable charac-' 
ters were used as a basis for a doz- 

“Dio” locals. 
Among the questions to face the 
= council is the status of Maurice. 
-4 |Hutcheson, president of the Car-| 
“= |penters and an AFL-CIO yice-| 
} | president.’ Under AFL-CIO rules, | 
“~~ 7 | Hutcheson has no right to hold of-| 
~- — | fice because he and two other top, 
"= @ = (officers of the Carpenters invoked 
: FE .-&* 4 the Fifth Amendment when ques- 
3 ¥ = |tioned on a right-of-way land deal| 
) in Indiana, involving a handsome | 
profit the three made on land sold 
the government in collusion with} 
‘state officials who are now under| 

indictment. 

The. council is also likely to get 
S sae: ie charges against the Bakers and 
Be United Textile Workers, whose’ 
HOFFA top officials were exposed as COfr- 
including the shelving once more rupt by the Senate committee, 


er « ‘ 
— 


While the last. sessio nof th VWLREB Petition 
Filed by AFL-CIO 
11.—A 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 


| Federation of AFL-CIO Field Rep- 
The current AFL-CIO News fea-! resentatives has filed a petition with 


hearings under 


ROMISE’ 


Rep. Emanuel Celler (D-NY) chairman of the House 
Judiciary Committee, predicted yesterday that the “House 
will come into an agreement” on the civil rights cofapromise. 

Rep. Celler’s prediction came in 
the course of an interview on the 
TV program, “Citizen Searchlight.” 

Celler said he hoped that con- 
gressional tempers will have sim- 
mered down by Wednesday and the 
controversy over the jury trial 
amendment can be resolved in fa- 
vor of a workable compromise. He 
said that House Republican lead- 
ers, by that time, “will accept the 
proposal to modify the jury trial 
amendment so that it applies only 
criminal contempt case involving 
the right to vote.” 

Celler said that Republicans 
were trying to make the House and 
Senate versions “so irreconcilable 
that no bill can come forward.” He 
said “it is no secret that they want: 
to keep.the issue alive in the 1958 
elections.” He conceded that the 
Senate bill was “disappointing” to 
pro-civil rights Democrats. But he 
said they were willing to accept it 
to ge 8 bill through Congress. He) w. Martin Jr. said he would be 
said the NAACP felt the oo ay] willing for Congress to stay in ses- 
PP os ares Mood owen! DY Re~ sion until see if greg 

ee penat’'for a conference to work out a 
bill be sent t0 @ join conference | stronger bill. Some Democrats have 
committee in an elfort to hammer complained that Republicans want 
out &@ compromise on the way 3 trial t4 delay a final test until next year, 
provision adopted by the senate) They contend the Republicans rea- 
over Administration prowests, e son. that this would expose the 

Democratic Jeaders are pressing North-South Democratic split on 
mig: ee nat Pema civil rights and wees on north- 
ate vers Mansi 5°) ern Negro votes to the GOP, 
cae ae ery cr nttovote eases,| Cellet defended his present, sup- 
It now would apply: to all Federal port for what is admittedly a “wat- 
criminal contempt cases—but not to|ered down bill” and the procedure 

‘vil i ‘for routing it through the rules 
or Nothes ae ieee is running ont Committee by stating: “I or 
; Aadfrms “-3\. . . Fhe NAACP, support 4 
m5 the a des Cellet cw! most of labor unions ... have come 
“yet ossble” task loon aid “We want bil 

' ic. : | the bill were referred to @ 
a the peng hay Repuolican | House-Senate conference at this 
arty to play politics wih this im ‘time. Celler said, “the sectional ran- 


portant measure.” 
House Republican tt (Continued on Page 7) 


CELLAR 


leader Joseph 


(Editorial note: The following |have been passed bv the House! 
statement from Roy Wilkins, lonly to succumb to a Dixie fili- 
executive secretary of the Na- |buster in the Senate. That this, 
tional Assoc. for the Advance- bill met no such fate is in itself 
ment of Colored People, was |significant. 
written in answer to requests 
from the press for clarification 
on the position of the NAACP 
and its supporters. It was cir- 
culated in the weekly news bul- 
letin of the NAACP.) | 


veloped on the motion to take up 


—-— 


(See Editorial on Page 5) 


the bill-(where it has always de- 


By ROY WILKINS veloped in the past) is a tribute to 
Negro voters in the November 


Executive Secretary, NAACP election who demonstrated their 

For the first time in 87 years flexibility and determination to 
a civil rights bill has been support issues rather than blindly 
passed by the United States SUPPO't parties. The November 


The fact that no filibuster de-|. 


: . election shift, coupled with the 
Senate. During this long PET | yressure for a change in the Sena 


asures filibuster Rule 22 last January, 


awakened both parties to the fool-|been shorn of its most effective 
hardiness of a filibuster against’ elements. However, even in the 
taking up the bill. The Negro vot- cenate version Bere are residual 
th en thank og the ml potentialities for (a) increasing the 
at there was no filibuster. number of: Negro voters in the 
As passed by the Senate the bill South: (b) discovering whether, as 
is not as strong a measure aS We}ias been claimed, the vast ma- 
of the NAACP want and believe) jority of voting cases will be dis- 
the people are entitled to. It has posed of in civil actions without 
a jury; (c) determining whether or 
not, for the official record, south- 
ern juries can render verdicts in 
voting cases on the basis of the 
evidence and the law; (d) investi- 
gation and exposure by the fed- 
eral government of the depriva- 
tions of voting | rights, ay 
establishment of an effective 
fully manned civil rights divisiom 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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By IDRIS COX 

LONDON 


AFTER an interval of nearly 


four years British Guiana goes 


to the polls.this Monday. Dur- 
ing this period of “marking 
time” (the polite official term) 
the British Governor has ruled with 
a puppet regime. 

This replaced the short-lived 
government of the People’s Pro- 
gressive Party, headed by Dr. 
Cheddi Jagan, which was dissolved 
in October, 1953. Troops and war- 
ships were dispatched to the col- 
ony and the constitution was re- 
voked. 

In the past four years British im- 
perialism has adopted new meth- 
ods in an attempt to weaken the 
influence of the P.P.P. 
‘WINDOW DRESSING 

First, there has been a new spurt 
of “development schemes” house- 
building and other measures, all de- 
signed to convince the people that 
officialdom was doing something 
for them. Previously, there was 
very little. 

During the brief perio 
the P.P.P. held office all forms of 
pressure were exerted to sabotage 
its plans for economic and social 
development. But between 
and 1956 no less than £6 million 
came from the British government 
under the Colonial Development 
and Welfare Act. 

Through the medium of the Co- 
lonial Development Corporation 
total loans for capital projects now 
amount to £4,500,000, mainly for 
big, private firms. This is 60 per- 
cent of the total loans to the whole 
Caribbean region, though the pop- 
ulation of British Guiana is only 
16 percent of the total. 

Most of the welfare grants have 
been devoted to drainage, irriga- 
tion, roads and research, and re- 
cently new housing has become a 
major item. Though officially de- 
signed for the low-income groups. 
many of these are occupied when 
completed by middle income 
groups. The rerts are too high for 
the lower-paid workers, so that 
little effect has been made on the 
appalling slums and overcrowding. 

Most “development” is actually 
replacement of railway rolling 
stock, repairs to bridges and similar 
measures, and very little given to 
new factories. But even these 
meagre steps serve to show that the 
mass influence of the P.P.P. has 
forced the British rulers to take 
some progressive measures. 

Secondly, Tory policy was to as- 
sist “moderates” to gain the leader- 
ship of the P.P.P. and to get rid 
of the “extremists” who were led by 
Dr: Jagan. The report of the Rob- 
ertson Commission in 1954 (ap- 
pointed by the British government 
openly declared this as a condition 
before new elections would be al- 
lowed. 

This strategy met with partial 


success. Early in 1955, L. F. S. 


Burnham, having failed by deme- 
cratic means to win the leadership 
of the P.P.P., broke away and 
formed a rival party—also caHed the 
P.P.P.; a tribute to the appeal of 
this title. | 

However, this in itself was not 
enough, for the aim of the British 
Tories has been to build up also 
the orthodox political parties te 
counter the influence of the P.P.P. 
They hoped that the United Deme- 
cratic Party, which in 1953 was the 
main opposition to the P.P.P., 
would serve this purpose, but it has 
not justified their hopes. 

_Now they are also giving their 
backing to a new creation, the Na- 
tional Laber Frent, which is de- 
signed to appeal o veters in the 
countryside, workers and 
farmers, 

The U.D.P. is in favor of Carib- 


ish Guiana Holds Election Today 


any genuine election. So they have 
come forward with new “safe- 
guards” for the August elections to 
prevent this. 

SAFEGUARDS’ 

The new legislative council will 
consist of 28 members, only 14 of 
whom will be elected. Three British 
officials (Chief Seeretary, Attorney- 
General, Financial Secretary) and 
11 nominated members will make 


| 


occupied the main fortress o 


the remainder. 

This will enable the governor to 
choose as many nominated mem- 
bers as he thinks fit to counter- 


’ 


Nizwa, while rebels, retreated 
where they were relatively safe 
from RAF bombing and strafing. 

In areas where resistance was 


balance the election results, de- 


P.P.P. wins the majority of seats or 
whether both P.P.P. parties come 
to an agreement to work together. 


‘the influence of the P.P.P. and the|. New constituency boundaries 
| progressive elements in the trade have been: created to weaken the 


6 
, ets a ‘* 


DR. JAGA 


pending on whether the Jagan-led| 


met, radios called for more air sup- 
port, Jets shrieked in to deal more’ 


Oman Rebels Retire 
To Hill Positions 


BAHREIN, Persion Gulf, Aug. 11—A British force today 


f the Oman rebel capital at 
to the spiny rocks and ridges 


rockets. 

At the other end of the front, 
the rebels were reported holding a 
roadblock east of Izki. 


TT mn ee 


union movement, position of the Jagan-led P.P.P. No 


Of the £10,000 fund, whic Le teat bead oe 
comes from levies on British trade) CORES OF BAC Few Vos mi 


unions to assist Colonial trade | 1993; but where it won two or 
unions wh ten'tee O8000 hax | three seats the constifuencies have 


been, spent to pr ‘been amalgamated so that the 


lin which! the Manpower Citizens Associa- 


1954) 


small} 


op up company. 
unions in Britis Citens, sable er. would get only one seat. 
lo cause even more confusion 
each individual candidate must 
have a distinctive svmbol. whereas. 
in 1953 this applied to each single 
party. 
Recent attempts o form an elec- 
toral alliance did not succeed. 


tion. 

Trade union “advisers” have 
been busy urging the trade unions 
“not to meddle in politics” and the) 
T.U.C, sent its expert. 


}, change has been made where it did) 


HIROSHIMA, Aug, 11.—Yosh 


DEATH CLAIMS YEAR'S 7th | 
VICTIM OF HIROSHIMA RAID 


itaro Mizunaga, 72, died here Jast 


night of a tumor of the liver, the seventh victim this year of the 
atom bomb dropped on Hiroshima 12 years ago. Doctors said his 
liver ailment was caused by radiation from the A-bomb blast. 


—-.--_-~---- 


ne a a 


PICKETLINE AT 


Despite all its efforts, British im- 
peerialism has not fully succeeded 
in achieving its aims, “We walk with God” to which Dr. 

Divisions certainly exist between Jagan retorted: 
the political parties, but there is| people.” 
also strong opposition to British} This js not an idle boast. Earlier 
policy. This was expressed at an/this year the Jagan-led P.P.P. won 
All-Party Conference last year, at) 62 out of 78 seats for electors to the 
which there was a united demand| General Council of the Rice Pro- 
for the return of the constitution | ducers’ Association. having con- 
revoked in L953 and a new general |tested in 65 districts. Its mass in- 
election. The conference sent 4 fjuence still remains in the country- 
delegation to the British Governor| side, though in Georgetown, the 


Mr. Burnham declared: “We walk 


alone,’ and the U.D.P. proclaimed: 


; 


“We walk with the! 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 
ship 
CHEE gry F 
continuation of the nuclear bomb 
tests. The line was headed by a 
little boy. 

Earlier in the day four busy 
street corners downtown were cov- 
ered with leaflets urging the tests 
be ended and calling for disarma- 
ment. Some 6,000 leaflets were dis- 
tributed. 

In the evening a rally took place 


: 


| 


| 


to diseuss this demand, but meticapital, desperate measures are 
with a blunt refusal. being taken to weaken its position. 

With two rival parties of the; Election swindles and repressive 
P.P.P. and two other parties backed| measures may succeed in halting 


at the Friends Meeting House in 
the Center city at which Clarence 
Pickett, president Emeritus of the 


by Big Business, one would imagine |the advance of a united movement 
the British Tories would feel safe|in British Guiana, but in the end it 
from the Jagan-led P.P.P. But they| will sweep forward in tune with 
are still haunted by the fear that it| the rising struggle in all British 
would win a sweeping majority in‘ colonies. 


Youths Tell Why They 
Plan to Visit China 


MOSCOW, Aug. 11—The urge for adventure and the 
desire “to visit my Christian brothers” were among the rea- 
sons given here by Americans who will visit China. The 
Rev. Warren McKenna, of Boston,| —— ma ‘ 
who was one of the 15 Americans 2dded that he was writing to his 
officially invited by China at the|bishop explaining why he wanted 
‘World Youth Festival here, said,to make the trip. Because of the 
“I welcome the opportunity to visit,China tour, he will return to the 
my Christian brothers in China and|U.S. in September instead of in 
also the opportunity to judge the| August. 
life of the le there as is possble| Five and possible moxe of the 
within sueh a limited time.” who originally asked to visit 

Beb Williamson, of New York,|China were reported to have re- 
said he would make the three-week! versed their decision to go. Walter 
trip to Peking and Hong Kong in 
mid-August because “I was invited _ 
to go and I like to take part in ad-|he originally plan 
ventures ef this sort.” was fearful the State Department 


He said that another reason for might withdraw his passpert and 
accepting the invitations was, “I force him to give up his studies at 
think the State Department - will Oxford University. 


“m ia aha , The Chinese who invited 15 
pa . is oe - oe American youths to take the trip, 


said up to 35 more could come on 
the Moscow-Peking train trip for 


’ 


University, said he wouldn't go as 


| MeKenna said he would com- 


Coppedge, a student at Oxford} 
ned, because he} 


Society of Friends (Quakers), and 
Ariel G. Loewy, assistant profes- 
sor of Biology at Haverford Col- 
lege, were the speakers. 


One thousand copies of Eugene 


PHILA. 


CTY HALL HITS H-TESTS 


11—Members of the Fellow- 


of Reconciliation paraded an hour around City Hall, 
Hiroshima Day with 


placards protesting 


_ 


Dennis’ statement to President Eis- 
enhower were mailed out by the 
Communist Party to trade union- 
ists, community leaders and city of- 
ficials. 

The Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
tion activities were reported. that 
evening on radio and television. 


The Women’s Intemational 
League for Peace and Freedom 
sent a delegation to the Japanese 
Embassy in Washington to convey 
to the Japanese people a message 
of friendly greeting and suppert to 
the movement for ending the nu- 
clear weapon testings and for 
world peace. 


—,, 


ee —— 


: 
: 


Kitled by French 


fin 33 Months 

Some 35,000 Algerian freedom 

killed. and 20,000 imprisoned ‘by 

i a ; impri y 
Freneh troops in the 33-month war 
of liberation, according to reports 
by Reuters from Algeria. 

The British news agency on Sat- 
urday ¢ited reliable sources in Al- 
geria fer the figures, which also 
showed that the French troops suf- 


. 


ment later on the State Depart- 


ments ban on China travel. He (Continued on Page 7 


fered 3900 killed, 9,000 wounded 
and 700 missing. 


CP Moving 
Ahead in Java 


The Communist Party is 
emerging as the biggest party 
in Java, the most populous island 
of Indonesia. Returns are ex- 
pected soon from recent elections 
in West Java fellowing publica- 
tion of results frem 
Java showing that the C.P. 
has now moved ahead of the 
Nationalist Party as the biggest 
vote getter of the provinee. 

In 1955 the C.P. ran seeond 
to the Nationalists. Se far m re- 
turns from recent muncipal elec- 
tions the Communists have won 
about 2,865,000 votes, mere than 
half a million abeve their 1955 
totals. 

Returns from East Java shew 
the Communists supplanting the 
Nahdatul Aluma Party (anti- 
imperialist Moslems) as the lead- 
ing party. The C.P. is more than 
360,000 votes ahead of the Nah- 
datul Aluma, which had topped 
the 1955 poll in East Java. 

Similar trends are expected 
from West Java, and returns 
should begin coming temerrew. 


mining and peat experts in person- 
al negotiations with Seviet ambas- 
11—'sador Georgi N. .Zaroubin, dis- 
back cussed the trip with L. M. 


By ARNOLD SAWISLAK 
United Press Correspondent 
WASHINGTON, Aug. 


(UP) — Americans just 


bean Federation, but the N.L.F. is 
against it. Their calculation is that 
this will bring both the pre-federa- 
tion and anti-federation votes to- 
gether and so weaken the P.P.P. 
UNIONS aaa 3 

Thirdly, the.General Couneil of 
the British TUC and the ICFTU| 
have adopted measures to weaken 


from an inspection tour of the 
‘Soviet U 
industry 


to be helpful, bees g John A. Blat- 
nik (D-Minn) today. 

Blatnik, who arranged an ex- 
change of American and Russian 


( 


nion’s peat processing 
rani ye sh Russians “ 
“not only friendly, but eager” 


Newman, assistant chief coal teeh- 
nologist of the U.S. Bureau of 
ines. 
A five-member Russian team was 
scheduled to arrive in Minnesota 
today to inspect Mesaba range iron 
ore and taconite processing meth- 
ods, as well as peat processing. 
“According to Mr. Newman, 


_|statement. Newman reported there 


the Russians were not only friend- 
ly but eager to show our mission 
everything they wanted to see con- 
eerning peat production and use 
in the Moscow and Leningrad 
areas,” Blatnik said in a press 


: 


was no restriction on photograph- 
ing, note taking, or securing in- 
formation about the installations 
the Americans visited. 

“Everywhere they went, they 


processed each year in Russia, 
60 percent goes for pewer preduc- 


y and oor-j: 


Peat Experts on Trip Find Russians Friendly 


dially without even the slightest 
suspicion of hostility or unfriend- 


liness,” Blatnik said, 
He said the American experts 
were amazed that the chemical 


aspects of peat use comprise on 
about one and ¥/ 
the Soviet peat 


a half pereent of 


program. 
fal 


“Of the 56 millien tens of 


tion in the Ministry ef Power,” he 
(Continued on Page 7) 


CLIFFORD T. 
DIES AT AGE OF 52 


Clifferd Thomas McAvoy, 
Deputy Commissioner of Wel- 
fare under Mayor LaGuardia, 
and American Labor Party 


candidate for Mayor in 1953, 
died Friday in Cape Cod hospital, 
Hyannis, Mass., of nephritis, at the 
age of 52. 

Surviving are the widow, Mrs. 
Muriel Gravelle McAvoy, of the 
home address, 170 State St., Brook- 
lyn; a son, Chisholm C. McAvoy, 
of Washington, and a daughter, 
Mrs. Robert LeGrand Johnstone 
IIf, of Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

Clifford McAvoy was the son of 
John V. McAvoy, a justice of the 
‘City ceurt, Superior court and Ap- 
pellate division, and grandson of 
Thomas V. McAvoy, a Tammany 
Hall leader and Deputy Police 
Commisisoner and Chief Inspector 
under Mayer William ]. Gaynor. 

He was born in New York Oct.) 
30, 1904, and was graduated from) 
Columbia University in 1926, con-| 
tinuing his graduate studies there 
‘in Romance languages. 

He studied violin and composi- 
tion here and in France and Italy, 
and was official interpreter and 
concert violinist at the Conserva- 
teire Americain in Fontainebleu, 
Fraace. 

From 1927 te 1938 he taught at! 
Riverdale Country School, Colum- 
bia University and City College. 

After his appointment by Mayor 
LaGuardia in 1938, he continued) 
with the City administration for 
three years. In 1941 he was ap- 
pointed legislative and political ac- 
tien director of the Greater New 
York C#O0 Council, and in 1944 he 
became UE legislative representa- 
tive in Washington. In 1946 he was 
VE political action director of UE 
and became assistan! director of the 
CIO-PAC ia charge of 11 midwest 
States. 

In March,~ 1948, he helped or- 
ganize a Progressive Party Labor 
Committee for Wallace and served 
as its New England director. 

He was secretary of the UE de- 
fense cemittee in 1950 and 1951. 

He was the ALP’s candidate for 
City Council President in 1951 and 
polled 102,279 votes. 

He was active in the founding 
of the American Forum for So- 
cialist Education and at the time 
of his death was chairman of the 
new Cemmittee for Socialist Unity. 
_ In 1952 MecAvey was chairman 
of the Citizens Emergency Defense 
Conference, organized at the time 
that 16 Communists faced Smith 
Act charges here. 


| 
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’ 
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Jersey Unemployed 
Show Increase 


TRENTON, N. J., Aug. 11—Un- 
employment hit its highest June 
total in years, the New Jersey Divi- 
sion of Employment Security re- 
ported. 

John J. Yencik, director of the 
division, said estimated unemploy- 
ment rose 10,000 te a total of 133,- 
000. He attributed the increase to 
the usual influx of school graduates 
into. the labor market. ) 

Unemployment insurance pay- 
ments dropped 20 percent during 
June from $10,949,151 in May to 
$8,742,711, Yencik said. 
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| State ClO Unanimous 


In Vote for Merger 


By HARRY RAYMOND 


The New York State CIO, during its two-day 17th Annual Constitutional Conven- 
tion, moved a long step toward the goal of merging with the State Federation of Labor 
and forming one united state-wide AFL-CIO. The merger action came when the 1,000 


delegates voted unanimously for a; 
resolution approving a unity  for-! 
mula proposed in June by AFL- 
CIO president George Meany. | 

Similar action was taken a month: 
ago by the Buffalo Convention of 
the State Federation. 

Louis Hollander, State CIO) 
president, read to the delegates a 
communication from Harold C.| 
Hanover, secretary of the State! 
Federation, advising that the AFL’ 
had appointed a committee of 
three to meet with a CIO commit-| 
tee to draft financial and consti- 
tutional plans for the merger. 

A joint convention is planned 
to be held in the fall at which the 
AFL-CIO Constitution will be sub- 
mittted for approval. 

Under the agreement, Thomas , 
«4. Murray, president of the New| 
York State Federation of Labor,’ 
will be president of the merged 
Secretary - treasurer, 
will be Harold J. Garno, who holds 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 11.—The 
AFL-CIO’s Oil, Chemical and 
Atomic Workers Union opens its 
annual convention in Chicago to-| 
morrow with changes in its consti-' 
tution high on the agenda. | 

The union is pointing for a clos- 


gaming. 
has had some success in coordinat-| 


ing wage-increase demands, would 


be reduced to 36 members. 


These would include union pres-| 


ident Oliver A. Knight and three 
other international officers, 16 dis- 
trict directors, and one rank-and- 
file member from each of the 16 
districts. The latter would have to 
come from locals which subscribe 
to the committee’s “mandatory” 
wage program. The commmittee 
sets a wage goal each year, but 
allows locals some latitude fo meet’ 
certain situations. | 

Under the plan new suggested, 
groups concerned with bargaining 
policy would be authorized to held 
national strategy conferences prior 
to formation  f a mandatory bar- 


gaining program. Delegates to these| 


sessions would be limited te three 
trom each district, to be selected 
by district councils. 

This change was among several 


; WHEREAS it has been brought to 


endorsed by the union's 16-man 
executive board last spring and) 
thus seems certain of adoption.| 

The board also proposed that! 
conventions be held every two 
years, instead of annually, and that 
the union defense fund, as such, be’ 
replaced by an operating fund 
which would take over 90 percent 
of the union's income, and an em-| 
ergency fund which would get the) 
other 10 percent. 

The constitution committee be- 
gan reviewing hundreds ef propos- 
als in Chicago this week. It will 
recommend concurrence gr non- 
concurrence in each, or suggest 
substitutes. A change in the con- 
stitution must be approved by two- 
thirds of the convention delegates. 

Knight and all other officers are 
up for reelection. No opposition is 
expected. The union president and 
his wage policy committee direct- 
ed the strategy last spting which 
won. their petroleum members an- 
other substantial raise. 

Still — wages and a shorter 
work week are expected to be dis- 
cussed next week, but only in gen- 
eral terms. These items will be re- 
served for bargaining policy com- 
mittee next spring. 

Meantime, the union is denying 
responsibility for increased prices 
ucts, 
the cause cited by many compa- 
nies. It took that position in a let- 


ter to President Eisenhower alter 
management to use restraint im 
wage-price de 


the same title in the present State 
ClO Council. 

The AFL-CIO will have a main’ 
office in Albany and an executive 
office in New York City. it 

Chairman of the executive board 
will be Hollander, who was unan- 


post, 


According the 


to 


‘Hanover will be the legislative 
‘chairman of the merged organiza- 


tT 
who spoke Thursday in opposition}C]Q code, adopted by the State 
to the merger, joined with his fel-|CIO, calling for expulsion of union 
lov delegates votin 
»making approval of the steps taken} 
so lar unanimous. 


led 
er-knit organization in wage-bar-|imously re-elected to his post as| “George Meany and other tep 
present 52-man bar-! president of the State CIO. Garno leaders have done their damadest 


gaining policy committee, which was likewise re-elected to his old,in an awful mess. I'm only sorry 
we're in that cesspool teday—and 


agreement,'a cesspool it is.” 


QUILL 


ions. 
Michael J. Quill, president of! 


¢© Transport Workers Unien, 
fer it, thus 


Quill recalled his objections to 
he national merger in 1955. 


“Unfortunately, [ve been prov- 


right,” he told the delegates. 


— 


The following resolution on the 
racketeer-sponsored “sweetheart” 
contracts used by employers to 
exploit Puerto Rican and Negro 
werkers was adopted by the 17th | 
Cenvention of the New York | 
State CIO: 
+ 
RESOLUTION submitted by New 
York City CIO Council to 1957 

State ClO Convention: 


the attention of the New York} 
City ClO Counci! the plight of 
the Spanish speaking workers, 
Negro workers and other mi- 
nority groups who are being ex- 


pleited in sweetheart agreements 4. 


made between sweatshop em- 
ployers and phony unions for the} 


sole purpose of exploiting the}5. 


workers and giving them into 


virtual slavery and depriving) 6. 


them of the benefits of bona fide 
trade unionism, and 

HEREAS our Puerto Rican and 
Negro brother and others are the 
main sufferers from this in- 
tolerable sweat shop condition 
brought about by this combina- 
tion of phony unions and un- 
scrupulous employers and 


WHEREAS the AFL-CIO labor 


W 


movement in New York City has) NOW. THEREFORE BE IT RE- 


joined in setting up a committee 
designed to end this exploitation 
and to drive the phony unions 
out of existence, therefore be it 
RESOLVED that the 1957 cam- 
paign of the New York State CIO 
Council condemns the employers 
and phony unions who have 
joined together to exploit He 


workers, and be it further 
RESOLVED that the New York 
State CIO Council convention ot- 
fers full suppert and whole- 
hearted cooperation to the Com- 
mittee engaged in the mo- 
mentous task of ending this 
open-shop exploitations, 


Text of the Merger Resolu- 
tion adopted unanimously Friday 
by the 1,000 delegates to the 
New York State CIO Convention: 


WHEREAS, negotiating commit- 


~ CO RESOLUTIONS 


WHEREAS, those terms were the 
l. 


I 


3. 


7. That an executive office be es 


9. 


AND BE -IT FURTHER RE- 


tees of the New York State CIO 
Council and the New York State 
Federation of Labor, meetin 
with AFL-CIO president Gearge 
Meany, agreed on June 24, 1957, 
in New York City te certain 
terms for merger of the two or- 
ganizations, and, 


following: 

That the new organization be} 
named the New York State 
AFL-CIO. 

That its president come from the; 
State Federation of Labor. 
That its secretary-treasurer from 
the State CIO. 

That its chairman of the board 
and COPE come from the State 
ClO. 

That its legislative chairman 
come from the State Federation. 
That it have a board composed 
of the above-named four olficers 
and 25 others; 15 from the Fed. 
eration and 10 from the State 
ClO. 


| 
| 


tablished in New York City for! 
the president, board and COPE) 
chairman and their staffs. | 
That all present members of both’ 
staffs be retained. 


SOLVED, that this 17th Con- 
stitutional Convention of the 
New York State ClO Ceuncil 
thereby approves of these terms, 
so that a formal merger agree-} 
ment and constitution for the 
new body may be drafted; 


SOLVED, that the merger agree- 
ment and constitution, when pre- 
pared by counsel for both bodies, 
be submitted te a special meet- 
ing of the State CIO Executive 
Board for action,-so that when 
the executive bedies of both 
State Federation and State CIO: 
have approved them, they may 
then be submitted to separate 
conventions of both bodies for 
ratification, and for a ape 

ups at a time and: 


place to 


He said the AFL “should have 
cleaned their house before they 
ever invited us in.” 

“Let's not spread 
around,” ene said. “Let's clean 
one part of it. Things might grow 
in it.” 

He said the State and City CIO 
were not ready for a merger, that 
they had “suffered enough from 
the misdeeds of a few punks.” 

“Since merger, did we grow in 
the south?” Quill asked. “No, Who 
did? The Klansmen and the White 
Citizens Councils. 

“In some places we are in full 
retreat. Have we achieved any na- 
tional legislation? No. The em- 
ployers are winning the fight ona 
television—smearing everyone who 
wears a union button or carries a 
union card.” 


Quill assailed the national AFL- 


that mess 


aiicers who evoke the Fifth 
Amendment to avoid testifving be- 
fore labor - baiting congressional 
hearings. 

“The top command of the Amer- 
ican labor movement is making a 
mistake,” he said. “They are run- 
ning seared and dumping every- 
thing in the spillway to gain re- 
spectabilitv. I personally would not 
take the Fifth. But I would fight 
like hell to preserve the rights of 
others to take it. As far as TWU 
members and officers are concern- 
ed, they can take the Fifth till the 
cows came home.” 

Quills remarks were warm! 
cheered. But he and his TWU del- 
egates were in a losing minority 
in an effort to have the merger 
deadline extended until Dec. 5. 
They finally voted with the ma- 
jority for the merger resolution, 
making it clear they would caen- 
tinue in the organization as a loval 
opposition. 

The labor movement has a “tee- 
mendous job- of education te do,” 
Hollander told the delegaies te 
offset the efforts of its enemies. 

He pointed out that the unions 
“cannot begin to match the tre- 
mendous financial resources of the 
gigantic trusts and monopolies” and 
that labor cannot expect publishers 
of the commercial press and maga- 
zines to advance its cause. 

“But,” he declared, “we have 
something that they do not and 
cannot attain, the devoted loyalty 
of millions of members, their fam- 
ilies and their neighbors. We have 
only to activate them and place 
before them the true facts concern- 
ing public issues and affairs te in- 
spire them to pass the facts en to 
their neighbors.” 

Hollander said the New York 
State labor movement must in- 
crease its efforts to stimulate pelit- 
ical education and maximum com- 
murity activities among its mem- 
bers. 

He warned that successful ef- 
forts of the unions on wages, hours 
and ether economic matters at the 
burgaining table will be lost “if we 
are absent from the halls of Con- 
gress and the legislature in Al- 
bany.” 

Discussing further the problems 
of political action, Hollander said: 

“The levels of social security 
benefits, unemployment insurance 
and workmen's compensation, wage 
and hour laws, education, civil 
rights; housing, health and safe 
legislation and other vital issues af- 
fecting the lives of each of us are 
dependent upon the degree te 
which our members participate in 
public affairs. 

“We must concentrate our im- 


later to a merger convertion of 
the two 
set jointly by pie 


Or, 


mediate objectives in political edu- - 
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Wisconsin Senatorial-Primaries 


Climax End of McCarthyian Era 


By ALAN SHAW and S. G. EISENSCHER 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—What appears to be a new era in Wisconsin politics is being 


defined now from day to day since the first election held 


death of Senator Joseph McCarthy. On July 30, the special primary elections to select 
candidates for both major parties for the vacant Senate seat resulted in the elimination of 


all candidates who in one way or another sought support of those responsible for keep- 


ing McCarthy in power. 


in Wisconsin after the recent 4 SF 
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On Aug. 27, the final elec-, ~ hy 
tion contest will be between | Bo "ures in the attempt to estab- 


; ’ lish their claims to McCarthy's po- 
former Governor Walter Koh- jitical legacy. It was the over- 


Jer, an outspoken Eisenhower whelming number of claimants who 
supporter who is generally | made it possible for a_ so-called 
. .. . — , _| ie rn 

considered = mage wi ‘eliminate them all trom considera- 
servative Republican, an Wik: tion. Ironically, it is Kohler, the 
liam Proxmire, a liberal Dem-| only Republican who had defend- 
ocrat who had faced Kohler ed the court decisions, who now 
in two successive unsueccess- Stands as the only obstatle now 


: ....__» |between a liberal Democrat and a 

ful bids for the Governor S|seat in the Senate of the U.S. 
seat in 1952 and 1954. | The bitter knowléilge of this fact 
Regardless of the final outcome, is producing desperate efforts 
the primary results have already;among Republican! leaders, both 
done much to reshape the affairs of state and national, t heal the seri- 
both major parties in Wisconsin. |ous breaches opened up by the 
In the Republican column, Koh-/last two Senate contests in the Wis- 
ler was the only one of seven can-|consin Republican Party. All major 


didates who identified himself as|\Republican candidates except 


an Eisenhower supporter in both O’Konski have pledged their sup- 
domestic and foreign policy. The}port of Kohler. Davis, however, 
Republican machine, generally in waited three days before he issued 
the hands of the extreme right, his somewhat less-than-enthusiastic 
whose leaders were still smarting)approval of Kohler’s candidacy. 
from their defeat at the hands of| ° 
Senator Alexander Wiley in the} O’Konski’s position is still am- 
senatorial primaries Jast Fall, re- biguous, and his role in Wiscon- 
ceived a bitter blow when Kohler|sin politics deserves some special 
narrowly defeated Glenn Davis,'attention. While retaining his titu- 
former congressman from Wauke- lar leadership to a so-called “World 
sha. Anti-Communist Committee,” and 
Davis generally carried the main trying to maintain his ties with the 
hopes of the big industrialist like} most belligerently sinister conni- 
Walter Harnisifeger who had vers against world peace, O Konski 
backed the late Senator McCarthy. has for the last three terms been 
It was Davis who was climinated|carefully cultivating an increasing- 
by Wiley in last Fall's primary con- ly larger circle of supporters in his 
iest. own district from Echos and the 
A close runner-up was Rep. Al-'generally depressed area of farm- 
vin O’Konski from northern Wis-!ers. On strictly labor questions, he 
consin’s 10th District, who has sur-| has voted carefully to build him- 
vived seven elections in Wiscon- self a favorable record, and has 
sin’s economically poorest district) virtually defied the Republican Par- 
by dumping the official Republican!ty on farm issues, embracing the 
mw Bre and resorting to extremely, Democratic farm program. But on 
demagogic maneuvers. He _ has|civil liberties and foreign policy, 
built himself wp as an “independ-jhe is still the same old OKonski, 
ent” and fishes for farm and labor still regarded by veteran political 
support. Yet O’Konski pre-dates|observers from various camps with 
McCarthy as a vicious -red-baiter, a|long memories as an unprincipled 
fact that he is fond of repeating,|maneuverer with sinister motives. 
while fishing for votes on labor’s| Yet, O’Konski’s tactics have been 
side of the fence. e |startingly successful. He was able 
The “also rans” on the Republi-|to boast of support from both CIO 
_ can column, Lt. Governor Warren jand AFL in his last campaign for 
Knowles, former State Supreme;re-election, and both wings of or- 
Court Justice Henry Hughes, form-|ganized labor and pointedly taken 
er Congressman John Schafer, and!a hands-off position during the pri- 
State Senator Lorge, received a'maries. Geodge Haberman, Wis- 
relative scattering of votes. ‘consin AFL president, stated that 
A significant fact is the excep-|if O’Konski won the Republican 
tionally low vote received by Sen-| primaries, the AFL would consider 
ator Lorge, who was the only one|supporting him, while the Wiscon- 
among the seven Republicans who!sin CIO News listed him as one of 
openly embraced McCarthy's pro-|the “liberal” candidates. 
grom in toto, and who in fact made| Amidst rumors of the possibility 
this his main pitch. He finished|that O’Konski might decide to run 
sixth on the list, with only about/as an independent candidate on 
7,000 votes. |Aug. 27, the Milwaukee Journal 
All Republican candidates, ex-|went so far as to predict that if this 
cept Kohler, had directed heavy|happens, he will draw more votes 
political artillery against the re-jfrom possible Proxmire supporters 
cent liberal decisions of the U. S./than from those who would other- 
Supreme Court, and made other wise support Kohler. From being 


Republican, Kohler, to 
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NT LET ME INTERRUPT You M’BoY...1'M % 
JUST CHECKING ON CUR PRODUCTION METHOD... 


strong “home - town” following,| } 

state politics. 

cated in Democratic circles, but! 

his only Democratic opponent, Rep.| 

and whose main support came from) aa-ss-eguraieapiae wing 

can best be characterized as a| First, we must try to persuade 
and liberal on domestic matters,|etally to carry oyt their citizenshi 
during both Truman and Eisenhow-| “The second area in which we 
as a liberal Democrat, is widely ing a fuller discussion of the basic 
having come within 35,000 votes sues and to vote more intelligently. 
‘It is generally conceded that it! 1957 election as to whether there 
‘from defeating Governor Vernon on this subject was adopted by the 
of an “independent” among Demo-! workmen's compensation.) 

critic of Hetbomb diplomacy. ‘in this state so as to bring us closer 
Reuss, had refused to run for the fident that united labor will give 
The nee sign of a change is that membership and in contributing to 
‘local union leaders, has strongly of our great state.” 


—ffnseeess 
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the manner in which the state can 
play a more effective role in pro- 
tecting the public interest and the, 
legitimate trade union movement 
by ridding our state of racketeers.” 

The Governor's statement came 
on the heels of last Wednesday's 
City Hall conference of city offt- 
cials and AFL and CIO leaders to 
map plans to rid the labor move- 
ment of racketeers. 

A committee of the AFL and 
CIO has started a drive of its own 
against hoodlums and racketeers 
who have been operating under the 
guise of legitimate unionists ex- 
ploiting Puerto Rican and Negro 
workers through “sweetheart” con- 
tracts drawn up with employers, 
These fake contracts have been an 
employer means of excluding legi- 
timate unions, enriching the hood- 
lums and keeping wages and con- 
ditions at sweatshop levels. 


Alabama Senate Unit 


Nixes Open Shop Bill 

MONTGOMERY, Ala., Aug. II 
—The State Senate's Labor Com- 
mittee has unanimously recom- 


mended repeal of the Alabama 
“Right-to-Work” law, following 
conferences between the committee 
and a delegation of 30 top lead- 


just another of Wisconsin’s 10 con- | SZ . 
gressmen who happen to have a rw 
O’Konski emerges from this prima- 
ry contest as a potential force in| 
n 

MATTERS ARE LESS compli-' 
the picture there is not all clear-cut 2 
either Proxmire won handily over! STATE Ci0 CO 
Clement Zablocki, who is little : 
known among state-wide voters, | 
his own heavily Polish district pa of all, on two major 
Milwaukee’s south side. Zablocki)**P©C*: 
“Truman Democrat,” a strong “or-,more and more of our mem 
ganization” man who is pro-labor 4nd their families and citizens gen- 
and a strong supporter of Admin- |Tesponsibilities by registering 
istration policy in foreign affairs, VOUINg. 
er Administration, have to concentrate our efforts re- 

Proxmire, who classifies himself lates to our activities in encourag- 
‘known as the Wisconsin Demo-| campaign issues, in order to get 
‘crats’ most vigorous campaigner,’/more people to understand the is- 
of unseating Kohler in 1954, after! “One of the most basic issues will 
losing by 400,000 votes in 1952.|be the question put to a vote in the 
was only the weight of the Eisen-|should be a convention to revise 
|hower campaign that kept him)the state constitution. (A resolution 
‘Thomson last Fall. But Proxmire convention along with resolutions 
is generally regarded as somewhat\on unemployment insurance and 
crats, a vigorous defender of civil) “We hope that a united labor 
liberties and Negro rights, and a movement will soon be achieved 

Since the candidate favored by to the achievement of these social 
labor leaders, Rep. Henry R.'and moral objectives. We are con- 
Senate seat, labor stayed out ofjus greater opportunities than we 
the rimary campaign altogether.| ever had before for servin our own 
now the State CIO Political Action the advancement of the well-being 
Steering Committee, after a poll of!and the welfare of all the people 
endorsed Proxmire. The CIO lead-| Governor Harriman told the con- 
ers said: 


} Sal : ivention he would appoint a vom-| 
Wisconsin voters have their best mittee “to consider and recommend’ 


ers of the Alabama labor move- 


‘ment headed by Earl Pippin, di- 


rector of the Alabama Labor 


Council. 
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chance in 25 years to send a for-) ———— 
ward looking United States Sena- McCarthy of Minnesota. 
tor to Washington. . . Every trade ° 
union family in Wisconsin has an’ KEY TO THE whole situation 
important stake in this election.” is the extent to which organized 
In what seemed like an invita-|labor will fully mobilize its mem- 
tion to the state AFL to act joint-|bership and supporters to vote for 
ly, the CIO said that it would “as-|Proxmire. Kobler’s record makes 
sist the labor movement in getting |it impossible for him to get labor 
out the vote.” ‘support, despite the fact that many 
The Democratic Party nationally,; Democrats and labor forces must 
considering the increasing support have voted for him in the primaries 
that Proxmire has registered in|—mainly to eliminate the more re- 
successive campaigns, and sensing|actionary candidates. Kohler is still 
the possibility of winnng because} remembered here for signing the 
of a rift among Wisconsin Republi-| hated Catlin Bill which was intend- 
cans, is throwing important forces|ed to disenfranchise the collective 
into the campaign. Among those/efforts of labor in politics, as we:l 
expected to campaign in Wisconsin|as his more recent espousal of a 
for Proxmire are Gov. Mennen sales tax after he retired from the 


Williams of Michigan, Senator Es-| governorship. 


iwhere the unexpected sometimes 
happens, perhaps more often than 
other places. Kohler is generally 
looked upon as the odds-on favorite 
to win, as chances go. But William 
T. Evjue, the widely known cru- 
sading editor of the Madison Capi- 
tal Times, characterizes Proxmire 
as the “modern LaFollette,” and 
looks for Wisconsin to complete the 
circle from LaFollette to McCarthy 
and back again. 

The primary vote, in which only 
20 percent of the electorate was 


expected to participate in an ap- 
parently apathetic situation, sur- 
prisingly rolled up 25 percent, and 
the final election on Aug. 27 prom- 
ises to be more spirited, to say the 


les Kefauver, and Rep. Eugene! Wisconsin is known asa aia 
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least. 
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DUTY IS AS DUTY DUZ.. . 


By ALAN MAX 


THERE was always something 
about Charlie Wilson as Secre- 


tary of Defense that made me 
uneasy. When’ 
Charlie came 
to Washing- 
ton he resign- 
ed as head of 
General Mo- 
tors and dis- 
posed of his 
$2,500,000 
worth of GM 
stoek (“dispos- 
ed” ddesn't 
mean tearing 
to shreds, placing in an incinera- 


tor or tossing from an open win- 
dow). Try as I would, I could 
never fee] that Wilson's attitude 


4 


toward defense contracts was the 
same as, say, mine. It is not easy 
for a man like Wilson to rid him- 
selt of old associations, — 
the National Association o 
Manufacturers. 

Wilson's successor as Defense 
Secretary, Neil McElroy, makes 
me feel more comfortable. In an 
era when our Defense Depart- 
ment insists it is occupied with 
peace, it is reassuring for the de- 
partment to be headed by a 
manufacturer of gentle soaps 
and other products designed to 
make us all Jovely to look at and 
heavenly to kiss. 

. 

AFTER McELROY will have 

divested himself of his director- 


ships in General Electric (guided 
missile equipment) and in Chry- 
ler (tanks, etc.), it will be easy 
to think of him solely as a Proc- 
tor & Gamble man, the nation’s 
biggest maker of soap, tooth- 
paste, detergents, glycerine, etc., 
with sales topping the billion 
mark and with “Mac’s” salary in 
recent years reaching $285,000 
annually. It is not yet clear 
whether McElroy will have to 
“dispose” (see age wae in 
opening paragraph above) of his 
$600,000 worth of Proctor & 
Gamble stock to avoid conflict- 
of-interest, since the government 
also dabbles in soap. As far as 
I am concerned, our new De- 


fense Secretary can hold on to 
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soap stock. It doesn’t bother me 
a bit. On the contrary, what 
could be more useful than a big 
soap and cs a man as we 
enter. the period of the “clean” 
bomb? 

If our multi-billion-dollar arms 
contracts can be integrated with 
the new Secretary's passion for 
cleanliness, we can win the con- 


fidcnce of the world. From clean 
bombs, we could go on to adver- 
tise guided missiles with chloro» 
phil, war-heads with a dirt-free 
scalp, nuclear arms that never 
pire, poison-gas with a minty 
avor, bacteriological warfare 
with germs with that scrubbed 


AS A MATTER of fact; Me- — 
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_——_—— he 


Elroy is already off to a good 
start with his statement that na- 
tional defense is the “No. 1 con- 
cern of the country whether you 
call it national defense or world 
peace.” After all, why NOT call 
national defense “world peace”? 
Why not call armaments “dis- 
armaments’? Why not call our 
new Secretary of Defense “Sec- 


retary of Soapsuds”? 


Over the years McElroy has 
captured the hearts of America 
for eS Dreft, Tide. Duz, 
Cheer, Gleem and Crest. Surely 
he can do the same for the arms 
race. - Where Charlie Wilson. 
could not sell nuclear weapons 
to the people as a deterrent. Neil 
McElroy may be able to sell 
them as a detergent. = 
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THE AFL - ClO executive 
council opening its mid-summer 
session in Chicago is confront- 
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POOR LITTLE U.S. STEEL 


TESTIFYING BEFORE the Kefauver anti-monopoly 
committee now looking into the causes of inflation, chair- 
man Roger M. Blough of the U.S. Steel Corp. was the pic- 


ture of injured innocence. Do periodic price boosts on | 


steel boost the price level generally? That's “sheer eco- 
nomic superstition;” he said. He turned the facts around 
and said it was his poor little company that was really the 
victim of inflation. As for the monopoly charge, he noted 
that many other industries were concentrated in fewer 
hands than steel. Steel is “so cheap” he said, that its price 
is a modern miracle. 

Mr. Blough, of course, was not discussing the real 
facts of economics. He was addressing himself to those 
who could be easily hoodwinked by his claim that the re- 
cent $6-a-ton price hike, the 3rd hike in a year, influences 
the price of a steel product to only a minute degree. 

He minimized the actual increase, especially the ac- 
cumulative effect of the annual and semi-annual boosts. 
He said nothing of the new profit record reported by U.S. 
Steel recently—the fruits of these “tiny” price hikes—and 
the new high level in profits it sets for economy as a whole, 
driving all industry corporations more than ever to raise 
prices to keep up with the new pace of profiteering. 

The Kefauver committee seeks to find out why prices 
rise when even the traditional capitalist excuses for such 
increases are not in evidence. The Kefauver Committee 
calls them “administered” prices. The tiny handful of 
executives of the six steel companies that monopolize the 
industry are undoubtedly the outstanding “administrators” 
of price and profit hikes in the country today. 


OMAN’S LIDICE 


AND NOW another name can be added to that of 
Lidice, the Czech city wiped off the face of the earth by 
the Nazis. According to a report in the N.Y. Times yester- 
day, a spokesman for the people of Oman said that the 
British had “completely destroyed” the town of Rada. 

According. to the Oman source, none of the fighting 
supporters of the Imam of Oman were in the town of 
Rada when British planes attacked it. The Times account- 
quotes Sheikh Mohammed el-Harthy as saying: 

“Only old people and women and children were in 
the town. Many of them were killed and nothing remains 
of the town.” 

Dispatches from Oman also tell of repeated bombing 
strikes by the British using fragmentation bombs. As any 
Ex-GI knows, such bombs are intended mainly to kill peo- 

ple. Nor can such bombs distinguish between freedom 
fighters defending their country, and old women and chil- 
dren. 

How long will this barbarous attack on a small people 
by a great power be tolerated? How long before the 
United Nations is “seized” of this issue? Aggression any- 
where by any power is a threat to world peace. In this 
case the most sordid motives of the drive for oil is behind 
the bombing ‘of defenseless villages and towns. 


A CYNICAL GAME 


CONGRESSIONAL LEADERS are again playing the 
cynical game of political football with the civil rights bill. 


ed with a developing internal 
crisis in the labor movement. 
Whether the council will face 
up to the situation is another 
uestion, of course. In a sense 
this internal crisis is a reflex of 
the general difficulties the AF L- 
CIO is meeting in its economic, 
political legislative and public 
relations, 

With only four months left to 
the next convention of the AFL- 
C1O, which is also to be the 
deadline for unification of all 
state and local labor bodies, 
there seems little possibility that 
such unification will be complet- 
ed in time. Hope for a merger 
of the New York AFL and CIO 
rose high with the recent agree- 
ment reached with George Mea- 
ny's participation. But somethin 
happened in -recent weeks “a 
those ho have diminished 
significantly. 

When those hopes sagged, the 
widespread belief that New 
York's agreement would spur 
others of the big industrial states 
to follow suit, also diminished. 
State Federation of Labor con- 
ventions met recently in Illinois, 
Michigan and other of such maj- 
or states without a show of prog- 
ress towards real merger nego- 
tiations. The New York State 
AFL convention in Buffalo re- 
ceived the merger terms coldly 
and while still expressing a .de- 
sire for unification, set condi- 
tions—concessions from the in- 
dustrial unions to the craft un- 
ions—and thereby postponed the 
projected unification date. 

- 
IT IS NOT an accident that 


resistance stiffened to unifica- 


tion in the major states along with 


the rapid rise of James Hoffa's 
star m recent weeks. Hoffa has 
clearly emerged as she strong 
man among those who seek Dave 
Beck's post. In fact he appears 
to be the only fserious” candi- 
date left as the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters nears 
its Sept. 30 convention. Simul- 
taneously, Hoffa has already 


| moved to give more backbone 


and leadership to the conserva- 
tive extreme in the AFL-CIO, 
based mainly on the building 
crafts, to make its weight more 
telling in the affairs of the labor 
movement. And there is no doubt 
that leaders in the labor move- 
ment who currently figure in 
disclosures of corruption— a cir- 
cle that seems to he widening 
and includes also the heads of — 


oe ee — 


Federal Subsidies Proposed 


World 


of 


Labor 


by George Morris 


AFL-CIO Council Looks 
To Another Convention 


the big carpenters union,—are 
also cozying up to strong-man 
Jimmie Miofle. 

Hoffa's fortunes skyrockted be- 
cause of the lack of leadership 
in the pro-democracy and anti- 
racketeering movement in the 
IBT; the division among the an- 
ti-Beck learers in the IBT’s top; 
and the advantage that came 
with his acquittal on bribery 
because the government either 
tried to frame him or, if it had 
a case, bungled it miserably. And 
not least in Hoffa’s favor, is the 
frequent talk playing into his 
hands, that has come from some 
‘top AFL-CIO officials. of sus- 
pending the giant IBT for cor- 
rupt influences. Hoffa, who in 
the IBT has been the leader of 
anti - merger forces and still 
presses for secession, is not slow 
in using the ouster threats to 
build up opposition to the AFL- 
CIO as such within the ranks of 
the IBT and building crafts. 

. 


THERE IS A real danger, 
therefore, that instead of more 
unity we may come out before 
long with greater division in the 
labor movement. When the 


members of the AFL-CIO coun- 
cil assemble in Chicago to take 
up a whole series of new ques- 
tions stemming from e es 
of corruption—involving leaders 
of the Carpenters, Bakers, AFL 
Textile union—they will sure- 
ly find that the situation requires 
more than a mechanical applica- 
tion of “ethical practices” codes, 

The council meeting, the last, 
but for one on the eve of the par- 
ley will basically affect prepara- 
tions for the Dec. 5 convention. 
The main reason for AFL-CIO 
weakness both internally and 
against its outside enemies, is its 
poor delivery on the promises 
of the merger. We have not had 
the promised organizing | drives, 
and anywhere near the anticipat- 
ed upsurge of political and legis- 
lative "activity. The disappoint- 


ment is all the more apparent 
as Congress winds up a session 
that was a total zero for labor, 
with the civil rights bill emascu- 
lated beyond recognition and in- 
flation spiraling upward with- 
out any real movement to com- 
bat it. 

The circles around Beck, 
Hutcheson and Hoffa are taking 
full advantage of the inaction 
and sluggishness' in the AFL- 
CIO leadership with appeals to 
disappointed rank and filers. And 
by their division and conserva- 
tive pressure inside, these forces 
are still further hampering la- 
bors effort to combat the cur- 
rent anti-union attacks. It's a vi- 
cious circle. This brings us to the 
point we have stressed a thou- 
sand times since the merger— 
that unless unification spells in 
life more organization, political 
action, vigorous legislative drives, 
civil rights and the rest of the 
positive program it won't mean 
a thing to the workers. We have 
stressed equally that the No. 1 
task of progressive trade union- 
ists is the fight to make those 
positive objectives of the mer- 
ger a reality 

That fight, where it was wag- 
ed, brought some good results. 
To some extent the forces main- 
ly based on the former CIO, 
pressed for the merger program. 
But that fight has been far short 
of the scope and viger needed 
to make the AFL-CIO the dyna- 
mic democratic force it must be- 
come to defeat the Hoffas and 
Hutchesons as well as its foes 
outside. 

There is a sizable bloc in the 
AFL-CIO today that is disturbed 
and wants more vigor and 
change, unity, cleanup and dem- 
ocratization. The question is 
whether this group's ee see 
that the AFL-CIO is facing a 
crisis and that the situation calls 
for a far more vigorous effort 
inside the AFL-CIO for a fight- 
ing program than has been in 


evidence until now. 


For Talented College Students 


Republicans, now that the Senate has trimmed the bill to 
appease the Dixiecrats, are demanding all or nothing. The 
Democrats, limited by the dead weight of their intransi- 
gent southern delegation, are forced to fight for the present 
substance of the bill. If the Republicans in the House force 
a stalemate by insisting upon returning to the bill some 
of the features lopped off by the Senate, the Democrats 
are saying, they will be guilty of killing civil rights legis- 
lation. 

Politically the Democrats are in a box built on the one 
hand by the Republicans who are driving to gain Negro 
votes, and on the other by their own Dixiecrat contingent 
whose power is greater than their numbers. But the danger 
to the civil rights bill is not thé political box in which the 
Democrats find themselves, but the cynical, partisan 
jockeying on the issue. 

The main supporters of the civil rights bill outside 

-Congress—the NAACP, Americans for Democratic Action 
and the AFL-CIO unions—have stated that the Senate 
version of the bill contains a basis upon which to build. 
It would seem that the bi-partisan coalition which steered 
the bill through thus far ought to begin there: Rally 
every force to improve the bill in the House and in the 
House-Senate conference. Prepare the ground for further 
improvements in Jater sessions. 

But give.the country a law this session that gives the 
maximum ible protection to the right to vote. And the 


needy youths a chance to go to col- 
eae. 

The Government also would 
help by making the U.S. Office of 
Education a clearing house for in- 
formation for local and state school 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 11.— (students. 
Partly subsidized a education (3) Diversity of educational op- 


for talented but need h aga ora) Finn 
students was cchswne. ~ ay by a| (4) Financing this higher edu- 


Presidential committee, which said eu 
money must be removed as a bar-| (5) The Federal Government's 
rier to higher education. role beyond the high school. officials on vocational and educa- 


It said this could be achieved. The commnitiee said ‘the Foneral/Wenel: oppertunitios, -miiiaty: sev: 
Pact Federal - state cooperative fever laws should be revised, ‘ice requirements, and w hat finan- 
programs — Federal grants, income| “with appropriate ssfeguards,  to,cia! assistance is avaliable. 

See cea CORR RR, gates aps permit deductions or credits on in-| Another recommendation was 
aiectady shine,’ ah anb-det- ‘come tax returns by students, their that state, local and private sources 
trolled pay-as-you-learn credit perenne, oF others who help Snance increase their Support of scholar- 
systems which would france edu jthe student’s education. There also ship funds. It said that in view 
1 tng Foner aaa FS 5: would be greater tax benefits for/of the proposed Federal work- 
ict cide sank apuauaseaiel rm least able to pay their own — arta oe tty nr should 
! \ _ not undertake -to provide new 

by P sage vag ee. oat It said “all necessary ste ps/scholarships. | 
> al cy sayy jhe Aer ” the! should be taken” to popularize the} The committee said that any 
eerweus 1. ste 0% thi os. o} idea of judiciohs use of credit te program adopted should be free 
ucational~prospect of hig oa a finance higher education . It sug-\of racial or religious discrimina- 
acon tor Pete fa pers: 1. gested increased private and pub-'tion. It said that this, in addition 
submitted its final recommenc a- lie c support for sound credit plans to money, was an obstacle many 


tions today. Chairman Devereux developed at state and local levels. (Continued on Page 7) 


C, Josephs “said a complete sum-)7},;, credit would be extended on 


mary will be submitted to the, g.ij, repayment basis at Saal BE 
White House later. . interest to competent high school 
The committee said the number graduates. It also ur private 
Published daily mw ese ms ong ne “oe eg 
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of persons seeking admission to}foundations to take the lead in 
college is ex to double by 
1970. ore, it said, five ur- 


creating a new regional or natien-| 
gent problems must be faced. 


d -o for supplying: argenquin 
creait 

1) make action for this objective the (4) The need for qualified teach- . 
tbe Pose a Pera re “9 basis ers whose salaries should be pate the 


ak — 8 Federally - 

_ for judging Congressional candidates in 1958. There is re ey ee. 
only one issue now: The best — Eeptection for the | brtenagy igen Feeorcbriet rp te at yy wages, vowel peri 
ri t to vote. — i ""(@) The need. Sor. assistance 10 05,000 50,000 notably able but 
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What's Missing at 
The Picasso Exhibit 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


There is something strangely incomplete about the unprece- 
dented Picasso exhibit which has drawn one hundred thousand 
‘New Yorkers since it opened at the Museum of Modern Art. There 
may, sometime past, have been a similar response te an artist, but 
I cannot recall it. Picasso, generally, regarded as the most significant 
artist of our age, and virtually every wisp of in- 
formation about him has appeared in the myriad 
pieces published on the man and his art. But one 
fact is spectacularly underplayed, even when it . 
gets a mention: that he is a member of the Com- | 
munist Party of France. 

That fact has appeared, now and then, but . 
it is sloughed over as though the fact that he is a 
Communist is some personal deformity you don't 
mention in public—like a club-foot or a harelip. In 
a time when the merest suspicion that a public 
figure is a Communist evokes scare headlines, this | 
is a curious phenomenon and should be considered 
a moment. 


THE thesis of the commercial publicists, generally, is that 
Communists are outside the human a somewhat like the Hima- 
layan snow-man. Once you are discovered to be an adherent to the 
Marxist outlook your eminence as writer or artist er scientist or sage 
is diminished by a head. You belong to Lucifer and his fallen angels 
and nothing good can come-from-your-hand. (A generatien of crities 
has been whittling away at Theodore Dreiser, for instance, since he 


became a member of the Communist Party.) 
. 


IT SO HAPPENS that Picasso’s name is a by-werd throughout 


the world wherever men talk of art, and he puts considerable steck 
in the fact that he is a Communist. Like Dreiser, whe said, “the log- 
ic” ef his life brought him to that belief, Picasse has said that he 
became a Communist because there should be “less misery in the 
world:” He wants nobody to yearn for a chunk of bread as he did 
when he first settled in Paris in 1904, and who, as Janet Flanner 
wrote recently in the New Yorker, went days without a meal. Fer- 
nande Olivier, his wife at that time, told of the two winter months 
when she remained housebound because there was ne money tor 


shoes. 

It is also said, the*New Yorker Paris Correspondent wrote, that 

Picasse’s “adherence to Communism was also founded partly on his 

eneric sympathy with workers. . .” Which is not at all surprising 
2 France where the artist and the workingman have traditionally 
felt a bond of kinship, as the lives of Daumier, Van Gogh, Matisse 
and many others attest. 

Daumier was a Communard and went te jail, Van Gogh was 
regarded as a loon by the hierarchs of his church because he took 
Jesus’ words literally when he preached among the French miners; 
Matisse died a Communist: many artists ef the werd steod with the 
workingmen during the revolutions of 1830, 1848, 1871. Anatole 
France was for socialism and wrote a glowing fereward to Jack 
Londen’s “Iron Heel:” Romain Rolland believed in it; Barbusse, 
Eluard, Aragon and many others, became members of the Commu- 
nist Party; McCarthy would have called them “card-carrying mem- 
bers.” It is in the tradition. : 

* 

SO PICASSO joined the Communist Party in 1944. I remem- 
ber the article that came from Paris to the New Masses which I pub- 
lished then. It was written by an American G1 whe visited the ar- 

* tist. Picasso spoke of his close friends Aragon and Eluard; and that 
the Communists “worked hardest to understand and reconstruct 
the world.” Am the Communists, Flanrer cites Picasse, he found 
“the greatest scholars, the greatest poets, and all the beautiful faces 
of the Paris insurgents” of the August Liberation days. 

2 


MANY POLITICAL OBSERVERS scoffed at the artist's deci- 
sion, and said cynically that the marriage couldn't last. How could 
the Party “with its rigidly doctrinaire” concepts of art maintain con- 
genial relations with an artist so aggressively individualstic—“a law 
unto himself for sixty. years,” as Flanner reports. No divorce papers 
have been filed even though the capitalist press confidently expect- 
ed netice of that last October during the tragic Budapest days. 

Picasso, whe lived through the Nazi occupation in Paris, (even 
they did not dare touch him) knew the relative merits of the various 
Resistance groups (the Communists suffering 70,000 casualties in 
their relentless opposition to the invader) remains a card-carrying 
Party member. 

. 

FLANNER CITES ANOTHER episode I remember well from 
the New Masses days, and about which we published several pieces. 
Picasso was informed by a Communist newspaperwoman that an 
American paper dubbed his allegiance to Communism “a caprice,” 
and that he claimed “art and politics had no connection anyhow.” 
As the New Yorker writer put it, “Outraged, Picasso. impulsively 
took up a pencil and inscribed for her—and for the: Communist lit- 
erary weekly “Les Lettres Francaises’—his celebrated statement on 
rhomme engage (the committed man)—the most revealing politico- 
aesthetic statement he has ever made.” : 


This is what he wrote: : : 
“What do you think an artist is? An imbecile who has only his 
eyes if he is a pamter, or his ears if a musician, or a lyre at every 
level of his heart throbs if he is a t, or, if he is merely a boxer, 
only his muscles? On the contrary, he is at the same time a political 
-being, constantly alert to the heart-rending, burning, or happy 
events in the world, molding himself in their likeness. How could it 
it be possible to feel no interest in other people, and, because of an 
ivory-tower indifference, detach yourself from the life they bring 
with such open full hands? No, painting is not made to decorate 
apartments. It is an instrument of war, for attack and defense against 

the enemy.” k > 
| 

I AM GRATEFUL to the New Yorker and to Flanner for 
recalling these facts of Picasso's life: they are at least, interest- 
ing, I submit, and tell. something of the man the huadred. thousand 
should know who came to see his works, But it is a guage te the 


co. me Studio One Summer Theatre (2) 


Today’s Best 
Bets on TV 


Movies, Theatre 


TV 


Senate Hearings (if held). Proceed- 
ings of the Senate Select Com. 
On Improper Activities in the 
Labor or Management Field (5) 
10 A.M. 

Matinee Theatre: Repeat Per- 
formance of Balzac’s “Eugenie 
Grandet adapted by Betty Ulius 
\)) 3 to4 

Bold Journey (7) 8:30, The Tara- 
humaras Indians of Mexico 

Twenty-One—quiz (4) 9 

Boxing (5) 9:30—St. Nich’s 

\Lawrence Welk’s Top Tunes (7) 

9:30 


10 to 11. The Non-mentionable 
Blues—comedy by Helen Cotton 
with Elliott Nugent, Carmen 
Matthews, Sarah Marshall, others 


RADIO 


Mystery Classics: De Maupassant's: 
The Horla WABC 7:30 

Edward Murrow, news WCBS 7:45 

Louis Sobol Show —Jan Peerce, 
guest WABC 8 

Boston Pops Orchestra WRCA 8:05 

John Wingate Show WOR 8:35 

Werld of Jazz WOXR 9 

John Vandercook, news WABC 10 

This is New York WABC 10 | 

Washington Sq. Chamber Music 

Concert WNYC 9:10 

Classical Music For People Who 
Hate C. M. WRCA 10:05 


| MOVIES 


La Strada, Loew's Theatres 
Pride and Passion, Capitol 


lof the French Revolution against 


‘Rising of Moon, 55th St. éf 
‘Stars of Russian Ballet (revival), 
Cameo | 


‘Geld of Naples, 72nd St. 
DRAMA 


Visit To a Small Planet, Booth 

Career, Acter’s Playhouse 

No Time For Sergeants, Alvin 

Lil Abner, St. James 

Purple Dust, Cherry Lane 

Long Day's Journey Into Night, 
Helen Hayes 

Good King Charles, Downtown 


CHESS NOTES 


Have you been wondering what 
kind of chess player you are? 
‘Then choose from this list (British 
Chess Magazine, 1945): Chair 
manipulator, hand clasper, bedy 
swayer, spectacle cleaner, hand 
hoverer, hair disarranger, table tap- 
per, whistler, foot shuffler, nose 
tweaker, kneecap kneader, snifler, 
shoulder twitcher, etcetera, etccet- 


/ 


BOOKS . 
‘Brainwashing’ In the Past 


By A Practicing Psychiatrist 


BATTLE FOR THE MIND. By Le 
William Sargant. Doubleday, Il- 
lustrated. 263 pp. $4.50. 

By DONALD MICHIE 


As the “Black Death” in 14th 
century Europe subsided, a strange 
dancing mania spread rapidly in 
its e. The dancers “formed 
circles hand in hand and, appear- 
ing to have lost all control of their 
senses, continued dancing, regard- 
less of bystanders, for hours to- 
gether in wild delirium.” 

Other extraordinary examples of 
mass suggestibility and hysteria 
are cited in this book by a practic- 
ing psychiatrist at a London hos- 
pital. He is interested in the reli- 
gious and political uses of these 

henomena and he subtitles his 

Be physiology of conversion : 
and brain-washing. |attended meetings of the North 

His own political standpoint can Carolina snake-handling cult “with 
be guessed from his comments on the deliberate object of seducing 
John Wesley, the 18th century “hell girls who had just been saved.” 
fire” preacher. He had discovered that “on the 

“. « « he made great numbers of night that followed a sudden emo- 
ordimary English people think less tional disruption, a sanctified girl 
about their material well-being than might be as easily persuaded to 
their spiritual salvation, thus fer-' erotic abandon as to the acceptance 
tifying them at a critical period of the Cospel message.” 

From this basis Sargent ventures 
the dangerous materialistic teach- into politics, and attempts to bring 
ings of Tom Paine... .” [the past misdeeds of the Soviet se- 

Sargent has been struck by the curity police into the same frame- 
fact that artificially whipping up werk. Unfortunately, he seems to 
violent emotions often cures the know as little as the next man on 
war neuroses which are his profes- this subject. 
sional specialty. But these emo-| If he ever decides to go beyend 
tional explosions cause a short- second-hand sources and guesswork 
lived extreme suggestibility, during in politics, as he has done in psy- 
which totally new beliefs and forms chiatry and religion, he may be 


era. Or perhaps, a thigh massager? 


Letter From Prague 


pressions from the Tenth Interna- 
tional Film Festival in Karlovy 
Vary, some countries such 
France, Italy and England, 

established reputations as film pro-) 
ducers, sent some curiously bad 
films, as well as excellent ones; the 
Soviet Unien, Poland and Hungary, 
had definitely pushed forward) 
again from the unfortunate period 
‘ef schematic, two - dimensional’ 
films, while’ Czechoslovakia was, 
still marking time, not fiinding its. 
own artistic path; and—most unan- 
imously held impression—the cen- 
tre of gravity of the film world 
had shifted eastward. 

Film critics were overcome with’ 
the power and beauty of the two. 
tep prize-winners, India’s “Under 
the Cover of Night,” with Raj Ka- 
poor directing and playing the 
main role, and China’s “The New- 
Year Sacrifice,” directed by Sang 


‘world, of course, although poorly, 


ef hevarior can be implanted. | 
_ Sargent cites the young man who 


‘able to write a second book as grip- 


ping as the first. 


Art Carney To Co-Star With 
Siobhan McKenna in B’way Play 


Television, which “made” Art Carney, will have to mark time 
for a while where he is concerned. 

The versatile perfermer, erstwhile sidekick of Jackie Gleason 
for so many TV seasons, comes. to Broadway this fall for his New 
York stage debut as @ full-blown star in one of the more ambitious 


projects of the new season. 


Carney will ce-star with Ireland’s famous Siobhan McKenna 


in “The Rope Dancers” by Morton Wishengr 


ad which the Play- 


wrights Company and Gilbert Miller will produce. Rehearsals start 
Sept. 27, and the play will be seen in Boston before the New York 


premiere. 


There will be nene of the slapstick comedy at which Carney 
is so expert in this play. It is a serious drama set on New York's low- 


er East Side at the begirining of tl 


vis century. Carney fans who saw 


his latest TV effort have no worry that hell be able to handle this 
type of work because he turned in a fine job in the title role of “The 
Fabulous Irishman,” a biographical teleplay about ex-Lord Mayor 


Briscoe of Dublin. 


Carney spent most of last summer on the stock circuit, playin 
in “The Seven Year Itch.” If the new play should achieve a run, T 


won't see Carney during the new 


season except possibly for an oc- 


casional Sunday assignment of some sort. 
Alse signed for “The Rope Dancers” is Jenny Hecht, young 


Hu. Neither of these giants of 


’ 


represented at other film festivals 


than Karlovy Vary. India has the 


years China has produced 139 
feature films, 354 Secumentaries.| 
649 news reels, 107 popular-sci- 
ence films and 22 cartoon and pup- 
pet. There were two new-comers 
on the scene, however—Mongolia 
and Burma, who, with Paraguay, 
were ertering in a film festival for 
the first time. 


When Alexander GC. Zarkhi, di- 
rector of one of the prize-winning. 
films, the Soviet Union's. “Height 
(and knewn to U.S. audiences for’ 
his direction of “Baltic Deputy”), 


was asked what moved him the 


most at the festival, he answered 
without hesitation, “Raj Kapeor. 
His film is 2 whele world, it is 
an avalanche of talent, it is a mas- 


ee lt 


= oe = eee + ee 


written profusely of him, that 
strolled off 


: a card-carrying 


character of the daily newspapers, 

they clammed up at this point. 

It Picasso walked into/a department store, tried a beret on and 

uncenscious that he had net paid for it, we 

weuld certainly have discovered that the celebrated 
Communist, | 


and to the magazines who have’ 


cr was 


daughter of author Ben Hecht. a oe 


— ee eer ee 


ee ee 


—— 


Impressions Of Karlovy Very Film Festival 


By ELEANOR WHEELER | “ 
PRAGUE-—To pluck a few im- the east is a new-comer in the film) Zarkhi’s own film tells ef young 


terpiece.” 


leve among censtruction workers, 
of good citizenship hidden under a 


rough and erring exterior, of 


with second largest film production im tistic and bad citizenship concea 
ithe world and in the last seven|beneath the surface of preper be- 


havior. It is a much deeper psy- 
chological film than we have been 
accustomed to from. the Soviet 


Union in recent years, and bids fair 


to become popular abroad, as well 


as at home. 
o 


The Czechoslovak entry “Geed 
Soldier Schweitk” opened the fes- 


tival and the general consensus is 
that this was not a fortunate choice. 
Those who already knew Hasek’s 
classic story of the Czechoslovak 
“Sad Sack” sighed and said, “I 
guess you just can’t film Schweik.” 


And. those film workers from 


oad who did not know Schweik, 


and were not familiar with its anti- 
war, 


™~ 


Bewildered that this film 


were 


could be chosen to promote 


“friendship, progress, peace ameng 
nations’ or even “nobler relations 


(Continued on Page 7) 


Worker, New Y 


Film Festival 
(Centinued from Page 6) 
excellently aeted by R. Hrusinsky 


Dubinsky Says 
ILGWU Never — 
Hired Dio 


Ee et aa: 
a : A” aa ol > uf 


Peat Experts 


(Continued from Page 2) 


said. “Another 20 percent is. used of 


DUBINSKY 


* 


racketeer John (Dio) Dioguardi. 


those 
there would be neo bill te act on this 


the] possibly 


party of vigorous 
viduals.” The strength of the Dixie- 


—_ civil rights bill is en 
speaker's desk. On a metion, 
from Celler himself, he 
continued the speaker will refer the 
bill to the Rules Committee. The 
Rules Committee, he predicted, will 
then bring in a rule that the House’ 
receive and concur on one dmend- 
ment (that limiting jury ‘trials to 
right to vote cases.) 

Celler said this procedure has the 

support of Senate Majority Lead- 
er Lyndon B. Johnson of Texas and 
Senate Minority Leader William F. 
Knowland of California. 
: Celler accused Republicans of 
stressing “deficiencies” in the Sen- 
ate’s version, rather than its “gains” 
in the civil rights filed. He said the 
principal gain would be “establish- 
ment of the principle of the pro- 
tection of the universal right to 
vote.” 

The Senate bill would previde 
for government-sought injunctions 
to protect Negro voting rights, set 
up a commission with subpena 
powers to investigate denials of 
those rights and add an assistant 
Attorney General to handle voting 
rights cases. 

The original House-passed bill 
also authorized the government to 
seek injunctions to protect a variety 
of other civil rights. 


Meanwhile Rep. Jim Wright (D- 


| 


Tex) called the difference between 
the Senate and House versions “the 
difference between a corrective bill 
and a punitive bill.” He said “It 
could be the difference between 
ballots and bayonets.” 

Once passed; he said, the civil 
rights bill can “be built upon” Jater 


college housing loan program, and| sociation in urging “Senate su 

ants-in-aid on ai porters of civil rights to vote for te 
bill in the hope that some means 

will be found to strengthen it in 


There were many interestin 
documentary films at the festivals 
Viemam’s. “Vietnam's Battle 
Against Drought,” the American 
filming of the Martha Graham 
‘group, and the Seviet “Country of 
Voleaneces and Geysers” winning 
awards. It was felt, however, that, 
interesting as these documentaries 
were, the whole selection this year 
was less conerned with man him- 
self than the films of the Caval- 
canti er Joris Ivens tradition. 


Most of the films which the 
viewers put in the “is this film nec- 


‘bil passed now will be the be 


’ 
ning, not the end, ef our stru e| 
the joint statement asserts. ‘e} 
shall continue te demand legisla-! 
tion implementing the Supreme 
Ceurt’s decisions agaimst segrega- 
tion, fer fair employment practices, 
for an anti-pell tax law and other 
civil rights laws.” 

if fi enacted, the bill places 
upen the federal government a re- 
sponsibility to see that no qualified 
citizen is denied the right to vote! 


: 


continued Federal support for the all civil rights issues, joined the As- J 


the House.” These erganizations Copped 


. 


‘Rosen said the visitors would spend 


solely on the basis of race or color.| 


on 

(Continued from Page 2) 
nething more than the nominal rail- 
road fare of $160. All ether ex- 

penses would be on the house. 
Those formally invited ineluded: 
Rev. McKenna; Guy Carawan 
and his wife and Mrs. Susan Kidder 
and Peggy Seegers, all of Les An- 
geles; Robert Cohen and Earl Wil- 
liamson, both of Berkeley, Calif.; 
eanne Grant, Jake Rosen and Bob 
Williamson, all of New York; Ler- 
raine Nowacki of Detroit; Orville 
Schmidt of Marion, S. D.; Walter 
ge of Rosedale, Miss.; Dan 
O’Conell of Chicago and Harry 
Blocksterg of Pompton Lakes, N.]. 
Noel Kidder of Los Angeles; 
Ginger Mattox of San Francisco; 


Fred Frab of Alexandria, Va., and 
Anne Hobson of Richmond, Va., 


volunteered to go if there were any 


changes in the original list. 


In addition, Ben Daniels, Rich- 


ard Lane, Eugene Bronstein, Neel 


Kidcer and Sandra Mecoli, all of 
Les Angeles, and Harry Sehwartz 


thing now is to make a start. “Any}of Utica Mich., said they would be 


willing to pay the $160 expenses 
and go under the additional quota, 


Rosen, the New York City del- 


egate who is chairman of the Amer- 
ican delegation, said the train trip 
is tentatively scheduled te begin 


Aug. 14. 

It is the world’s longest regularly 
scheduled train ride, and weuld 
take about two weeks eaeh way. 


two weeks in China irrespeetive ef 
travel time. 


essary? department were from the 


It alse places upen the NAACP 
and ‘other organized 
sponsibility te redouble efforts to 
expand the Negro vote not only in 
those districts where it is now re- 
stricted by discriminatory practices 


west. Even the rough technical 
work of the beginners from Viet- 
nam and Burma shewed up better’ 
for genuine interest and sincerity, 
alongside the French “Typhoon'er cooled off, and the reports be- 


the films brightened up, the weath- : 


ps the re-f 


over Nagasaki” and Italian Cham-\came optimistic. ‘Some festival- 
ber-of-Commeree e€ommercialigoers even had time for sightseeing 
Souvenir ef Haly.” As reviewerjand for visits to some of the exhi- 
Bocek of Kulture said, “it would bitions in Karlovy Vary being held 
harm the ot Vary festival if|at the same time: on history of 
we bought ‘films like these,” t films, the cinematography 


critic frem the German Democratic|istries and about 18 percent is 
ped by 
out and tiresome. It got no men-'icals.” 

) embarrassing” 
was Poland’s “Man en the Rails.”;ly hand labor. 'because he had been forced to 
and. contra. The eontras won out|the peat bogs and removing the) “jg the art of the possible.” 
been done. Gunter Sobe wrote en-|cars without a human hand touch- against housing discrimination 

iments about people, not te be mis-(design that they do not sink intO| ing for enfereement ef school inte- 
that you must get to know the,own Euclid trucks.” the inability ef New York to do 
Senate rackets committeé denying|/2].) Besides. and this is also im-|Soviet Union “leads the world” in! 
| 
| The film tells of an old-line Jo- Our iron ore industry and especial- 
stating that following next week’s|new socialist regime in Poland. | American scientific and productive When I testified en behalf of | 
In his eight-page affidavit, Du-|cab with white gloves on, accuses| “Not only is this exchange im-|the subcommittee en constitutional 
Committee that I know Johnny Dio.|contentiousness causes: him to be to the reducing of world tensions} “Our immediate and overriding 
“What the diplomats seem un- the congressional stalemate through 
. with him. So far as I know, I have evening he sees the semaphore is able to do might be accom 
The bill whieh the Senate ap- 
dent of the AFL United Auto|is wrecked. As the story is pieced)°thers.” 
sion were Newman. from Washing-! ful in that it gives cengressional 
once employed by the ILGWU to|what sort of man has been unjustly|ton, D. C., 
visor closes the film with the words|the Iron Range Resources and Re-| With the instruments with which to 
“The facts are,” said Dubinsky|“It's stuffy in here,” running his 
lof Minnesota, Prof. Edgar Piret,|bill confers any new right. The bill, 
in 1945, not in 1950. and that Dio} 30) said of this film: “Who 1s guilty 
, “ wider implementation of these 
“He was held out by the man- him? .. . All are to blame. Each! COLLEGE 
cipal laber, civic, fraternal and 
with him as such. He was the! swer can be only one: under the 
so opposed to our union even af-| aspects of our ‘time than to the’ 
| It emphasized that major re- 
abide by its agreement.” that more weight should be given 
the Federal Government has obli-|®Y the Senate. Further they de- 
with Washbum in 1952 for a esting way the unsocialist charac- 
attaching a jury trial amendment 
provide national leadership 
ers part at the time and called|Andrzej Munk had scored a tri- 
President Eisenhower had no} Nevertheless, they agreed with 
however, Berger's connection with 
committee submits its summary. In 
Berger invoked the Fifth Amend- 
High school. 
head ef Local 102. 
the past 15 years has placed a 
American writers were issued in that there are rapidly increasing 
tions and 103,000 copies over 
but also in other areas, North 
_ French and German writers. Jack 


as Schweik, but, as Gunter Sobe,/for power purposes by other min- 
Republic, complained, the later|used for fertilizer and soil condi-|¥*** ; 
tasteless scenes in the church and|tioning. Only 500,000 tons .. . is| party — : es Democratic 
with the bottle were leng-drawn- ‘hem-| ~. . imi 
g used for the production of chem Diaiecrats, Lesh eattteiel. the 
ere sion sayi “Yes, Demo- 
tion among the awards. Blatnik said “another misconcep-| ...a4¢ ti pte. Bn indi- 
: : “ tion” was about Russian methods | 
Surely the most discussed film'of production, assumed to be main-| erats, he said, was “ 
As Bocek, critie for the literary “According to Mr. Newman the)|shed my forceful statements in the 
weekly Kulture, said, Karlovy Vary|entire process is mechanized, with’ House” against any civil rights com- 
divided itself in two camps, pro huge, intricate machines preparing promise. But pelitics, he continued, 
in the prize giving, but this did|/peat. Trees are cut, stumps re-| Tyrning to a related civil rights 
not silence the fans who went! moved, drainage ditches dug and topic, Celler said that waterin 
away feeling that injustice had)the peat itself placed in railroad|down the New Yerk City bi 
| Sraniasticn Dy of it that “it is a)mg it,” he said. ° “It's done with|“makes it very difficult” for New 
warning not to make snap judg-| machines that are so intricate in’ Yorkers in Cengress who are fight- 
David Dubinsky, president of! Jed into false judgments because the swampy bog, even though they) gration everywhere. Souther Con- 
the International Ladies Garment|0f external characteristics; it shows|displace many tons, similar to our gressmen, he said, twitted them on 
Jorkers Union, yesterday mad 
at ‘age oon A ra rs whole man before evaluating him| Of the visit of the Russian, ex-- what Northern Congressmen were 
pubic a Copy Of MS alidavl tO t<\properly.” (Berliner Zeitung, July |perts, Glatnik said that while the| pressing to get done in the South. 
that he or anyone else in the ILG-/portant, it keéps the spectator on’ peat processing methods, “I de! 
WU with authority ever hired| the edge of his seat with interest. |think we can be equally proud off 
Dubinsky also made public a comotive engineer Grechovsky ly the tremendous taconite indus-) (Continued from Page 1) 
letter to chairman John McClellan| who has diffeulty adjusting to the ty which is not only a tribute to'in the Department ef Justice. 
AFL-CIO Council meeting he|He orders bis apprentice around,|genius but the capitalist system the NAACP and 25 other organi- 
would be available to testify. ‘searches for dust in the engine’s 48 well. zations in support of the bill before 
binsky said: his Communist supervisor of set-|Portant from the scientific point | rights of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
“There is testimony before the|ting spies on him, and finally his'0f view, but it can mean so much) mittee on Feb. 15, I said: 
This is not true. I do not know!pensioned off. He cannot bear to between this country and the So-|interest is in making a start, in 
Dio. I never met him. I have never|leave the railway entirely, and, as| Viet Union. taking a first step toward breaking 
talked with him. I have never dealt he is out by a switching point one) _ 
plished the enactment ef a mimimum mean- 
never laid eyes on him.” not working and flings himself on} a people-to-people basis through) ingful bill. 
Lester Washburn, former presi-|the rails te stop the train before it/¢xchanges such as this one and| 
proved is net that bill. It is obvious- 
Workers, had testified an ILGWU/)|together through the eyes of dif-} Members of the American mis-|!y minimum; yet it is still meaning- 
vice-president told him Dio was/ferent ebservers, it becomes clear’: on , 
and four Minnesotans,| recognition te the right te vote and 
organize a plant in Roanoke, Va.,|dealt with. His Communist super-|Kaarlo J. Otava, commissioner of| provides the Federal government 
in 1950. 
habilitation Commission; Stat e}enforce that right. Neither the Sen- 
in his affidavit, “that the Roanoke fingers under his collar. \Rep. Peter X. Fuginea, University| ate ner the House version the 
shop was organized by our union! The lit 
F . : ie iiterary weekly Tvorba (Ne. | and Duluth Branch Prof. Moses} 4s it stands today, merely confirms 
was the very opposite of a union! of his death? Does the blame lig | Passer. constitutional rights and premises 
1epresentative. in him? Is it in the people around| rights 
agement of the firm to be one ofladded his bit ef grist to the mill. It is noteworthy that the prin- 
its partners and the union dealt! The uestion was sed the an- - : , ° 
. Salk a (Continued from Page 5) eee A Ag. er 
firm's representative, not ours; helsurface we must leok for the hu-|. d i — geyser rw epee 
was on the firm’s payroll, not ours.|man heart . . . Perhaps the film acento must hustle. St eee urge eee Sy Se eee ne, 
In fact, as the employer, Dio was'gave more attention to negative! 
. 
ter the agreement was signed, that|positive. But this does not lessen| ory — Br 
the workers were compelled to go its importance.” piss sed Ke? 
out on strike before the firm would; The Rude Pravo reviewer felt Pgs: 
sponsibility for the pxogram must sed their “hi di ' 
Dubinsky did acknowledge that|to the negative features of the film|"e™2in with individuals, commu-|€XPretecd Ciel ter Cia PPO 
Sam Berger, former manager of! in judging it, that since it por- nities and the states, but it said) ™@" ge - 
Trueking Local 102 interceded trayed in a more human and inter-|“"°. >< elnead- 
gations in case these sources can’t! © “=r » ‘nae’ oe a ska 6 
eharter to Dio which by coinci-|ters, it could not be called a fully handle K. deleting Part nT ef the bill and 
dlence, bears the same number. successful film. AH agreed, how-}| ~The Government,” it said, “ean| 
Dubinsky said he learned of Berg-|ever, that decumentary film worker peetee a wer, Fi ith-'to Part IV serieusly restricts a pro- 
rs Pp UF ut controling or unduly Influenc-' gram whieh was medest and mod- 
him in for a reprimand. Berger}umph with his first feature film in ibility.” : : 
; g the local responsibility. erate begin with.” 
claimed he simply helped a friend. . - . A rw — 
As a result of recent investigations, immediate comment on. the ree- the NAACP that the important 
) ommendations. He pmsumabl 
Dio was found to be much more aur A 
intimate and he is under indict- we Save © melmment alter. Oe 
.ment for racketeering. Because the spring of 1956 he set up the 
ou asked it to “lay before 
ment before a grand jury, Dubin- A 4 ” 
; us all” the 
sky requested and obtained his Racte of education aftes 
resignation several h 
5 a ee ae ae In its first report last November 
the committee developed two basic 
faets—that the high birth rate of 
P nd Publis tremendous burd lementa 
ola ublishec ous burden on elementary 
U.S. Writers in 1956 and secondary schools and shortly 
WARSAW-The works of 24 will involve colleges, and, second, 
Poland last year in editions total- demands for men and women with 
ling 656,000 copies. The figures college educations. 
represent an increase of six transla- 
1955, placing translations from 
Ameriean literature in fifth place 
after those from Soviet, British, 
Londen’s boeks were among the 
most popular of all foreign authors. 


‘electoral en-: 
large their share of Pye om of 
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and South, to the end that Negro| 
eitizens may egies Compe 
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Coach Says Standpat 
College Hoop Game Is 
Losing Out to Pros 


By VINNIE BORYLA 
Coach, New York Knickerbockers 
Written for the United Press 
DENVER, Colo., Aug. 12—(UP); 
—Basketball as it is played by to- 
day's professionals is a fascinating 
sport. Changes in the rules, prin- 
cipally the outlawing of the zone 
defense and the introduction of the 
24-second time limit on shots, had 
much to do with the rapid emer- 
gence of the pro courtman to a 
point where his pay is comparable 
to that received by baseball and 


football stars. 

The colleges are amiss in not! 
adopting more of the pro innova-| 
tions. Their failure to write in| 
the 24-second clock and ban the 
zone defense explain the drop i ) 
their attendance in locales where! 
they are in patronage competition 
with the National Basketball Asso-. 


STANDINGS 


(Net ineleding yesterday's game) 


NATIONAL 
L. C.B. 


42 
46 
47 
49 
50 
61 
69 


Milwaukee ___- 
kg yaa “a 
BROOKLYN  _~ 
Cincinnati ..--. 
Philadelphia  —- 
NEW YORK _.- 
Chicago 
Pittsburgh _... 37 Tl 
CAMES TODAY 


(no games scheduled) 
AMERICAN 
WwW. L. GB. 


5 
12% 
17% 
18 
18 
29% 
31% 


room for a gifted “little man” in| 
the N.B.A., but evidence indicates) 
this breed is facing extinction. It’s 
the job of the little man to rush the. 
ball downcourt, set up plays, feed! 
the ball to the giants and be a 
good outside shot. Today, in the NEW YORK -- 
pros, you have playets 6-5 and up Chicago 
who’ can do everything expected Boston 
of the little fellow, and do it much Baltimore 
better. I mean players like Mel/Cleveland ~~~ 
Hutchins, Tommy Heinsohn, Mau- Detroit 

rice Stokes, George Yardley, Ed Washington --~ 
Conlin and Carl Braun. ‘Kansas City —_.- 


69 
The pros play a 48-minute game.| GAMES TODAY 


Personally, I would like to see the (no games scheduled) 
NBA reduce it to the collegiate ANOTHER IST FOR MANTLE 
40 minutes. That would make for), BALTIMORE, Aug. 10—(UP)— 
an even more attractive contest Mickey Mantle of the New York 
Yankees last Saturday night became 
and lengthen the career of the the first player ever to hit a home 
stars. Today, the top scorers of! run over the hedge behind the cen- 
each team average close to 40 min ter field fence in Baltimore’s Me- 
utes per game for a 72-game sched-| morial Stadium. 
ule. If that were reduced, by adop-| The Yankee center fielder belted 


55 
68 


It's All in the Eyes... 


‘MIAMI, Aug. 11.—The first sign of an athlete’s vanishing youth 
is his eyes. Not his legs, tennis star Gardnar Mulloy maintains. 

That’s why Mulloy, staging a comeback at the age of 43, wore 
dlesith wilin he teusnd wh Budge Patty to win the doubles crown 
at Wimbledon earlier this summer. He said the glasses. improved his 
game 50 percent. : 

“An athlete just thinks it’s his legs failing as he grows older,” 
said Mulloy, who returned to his home here this week to re-estab- 
lish a business after making Wimbledon history as the oldest mem- 
ber of a champion doubles team. 

The triumph of Mulloy and the 33-year-old Patty marked the 
first time an unseeded team ever won a championship in the cele- 
brated English tournament. ‘ 

Mulloy said that if he had listened to Bill Tilden 20 years age 
he might not have fallen from the top ranks of the nation’s amateur 
tennis players. 

“Tilden was in his 50’s when I asked him ‘how can your legs 
hold up for you to move around so well on the court at your age, 
Mulloy said. 

He said Tilden told him that “it’s not the legs that cause a well- 
conditioned man trouble first—it’s his eyes.” 

Mulloy said he wished he had remembered what Tilden said 
years earlier. : 

“In 1956 I got clobbered every place I went,” Mulloy said. 
“I was slow and wasn’t getting to the ball. It was hard to under- 
stand. I'd been No. 5 nationally the year before. Suddenly it dawn- 
ed on me. I couldn’t see the ball quickly enough.” 

Mulloy’ said it was then that he began wearing glasses. 

“After I got used to the specs, my game improved 50 percent,” 
he said. 

Mulloy, whose age shows only by a few strains of gray hair at 
the temples, said he is going into the maps and guides business here 
and will continue to represent an oil company as legal adviser. 

“I'll take time out to play in the national doubles if the USLTA 
can persuade Patty to come over from Europe and’ be my partner,” 
Mulloy said. 

Mulloy, who announced 10 years ago that he was considering 
“retirement” but never quite made it, said his major plan for the 
next few weeks is to get back to work. 

But he said he is sure he'll find time for a few “informal, non- 
competitive matches”—and he'll be wearing his glasses, of course. 


tion of a 40-minute game, it would his thirty-first home run of the sea- 


Sooner Coach Moans— 


make for more thrilling action.'son in the first inning of the game! 
'Certainly, the pros’ extra eight min-| against Baltimore. It traveled 460) 
utes doen’t make the contest any feet over the wire fence and the 


ciation, the major pro circuit. 
College people are losing sight 


of the fact that they must make 
their game more interesting to) 
spectators and to their players, In! 
fact, they have a bigger selling job, 
to the public because the pros are! 
breathtakingly gifted. Theirs is’ 
basketball at its best. Their game’ 
offers the ultimate in crowd appeal. 


I've made the circle in basket-' 
ball, playing at Notre Dame and | 
Denver Universities; with the AAU) 


| 


Denver Nuggets, on the U.S. Olym-| 
pic team, and with the professional! 


I feel! 


: 
’ 


New York Knickerbockers. 
I'm qualified to offer some helpful 
hints to the college basketball fra- 
ternity. 


’ 
: 


better. ‘hedge beyond it. 


or ee 


RAY BEGINS TRAINING FOR TITLE BOUT 


GREENWOOD LAKE, N. Y.,!crown from Gene Fullmer on a 
Aug. 11—Sugar Ray Robinson did 
his first boxing today in preparation 
for next month’s middleweight title Sept. 23. 
defense against welterweight cham-| Meanwhile, the 36-year-old 
pion Carmen Basilio. ‘champ may weigh as high as 167 
Weighing 165 pounds, he spar-'or 168 in order to have “plenty 
red two rounds with Lee Williams of meat to take off” in the final 
of New York and one with Jimmy stages of training without going 
Taylor of Wilmington, Del. __| stale. 

Robinson, who hadn't tossed) He will spar five days a week, 
leather since he recaptured the taking off Monday and Thursdays. 


against Basilio at Yankee Stadium, 


allel 


The unappealing, time-dragging, 
no-action zone defense should be’ 
outlawed. Unfortunately, it is be-| 
coming more prevalent. It is the| 
easy way of coaching for percent- 
age-conscious coaches. Boys guard 
areas instead of opponents. When 
both teams employ it everyone just! 
stands around, the spectators yawn’ 
and yell in derision and it all adds 
up to attendance sags and unfavor- 
able comment from the press. 


The kids themselves don’t like 
their present game. They prefer 
the 24-second rule. The man-for- 
man defense and a running game 
for the full 40 minutes. Many of 


. 


these collegians hope to move on). 


to the well paid pros when gradu- 
ated, but those without a thorough 
knowledge of man-for-man defense 
have two strikes on them before 
they reach training camp. 

The campus hero is finding it 
increasingly difficult to make good 
with the pros. The eight clubs in 
the N.B.A. are limited to 10-man 
squads. Each of these clubs has 
seven or eight outstanding play- 
ers, some with three or more years 
of experience in the league: 


The other spots are usually oc- 
cupied by holdovers of skill. The 
rookies must dislodge this type of 
established performer. 


Unlike baseball with its farm 
clubs and professional football 
with 33-man squads, the pro bas- 
ketball coach must select what he 
considers his best 10 players and 
cut the rest adrift before the sea- 
son. starts, usually a month's look- 
- 86e. Because of this time element 
and no minor leagues for develop-' 
ment, promising newcomers must 
be turned loose, : 


I suppose. there'll always be, 


h 


| 


; 


SENATE COMMITTEE WILL 
CALL HOFFA NEXT WEEK 


| WASHINGTON, Aug. 11.—The!and plans to spill them out before 
enate Rackets Committee will con- the convention, 


ds hearing more witnesses this vse cg | aires “ 
, New 4g8ents are digging into the ir11come 
week on corruption in the New tax records of Hoffa and Dio. 


York area .of the International 


Brotherhood of Teamsters, to lay | committee received a wire from 
the basis for its high point of the David J. McDonald, president of 
current hearings—the questioning'the United Steelworkers of Amer- 
of James Hoffa next week. ‘ica, stating that to the best of his 
This week will open with the knowledge “no union funds were 
testimony of Anthony J. Doria,)used to secure my _ reelection.” 
former secretary-treasurer of Allied Such charges had been made by 
Industrial Workers (formerly the! followers of Don Rarick, who drew 
United Auto Workers of the AFL).|about 35 percent of the steel 
Doria is regarded as a key person|union’s vote as candidate against 
in the affairs that brought Johnny, McDonald in last Feb. 12 elections. 
Dio into power in that union. Earlier McClellan had disclosed 


Last week's testimony before the he had requested all steel -union lo- 
committee developed Dio’s relation-|cals to impound the ballots cast 
ship to Hoffa’s machine and his|last February. 
role in the seizure of the New York’ 
District Council's leadership by 


Poland Sets 
Salary Ceiling 


WARSAW, Aug. 11—The Polish 
Government has decreed a new in- 
come tax effective Jan. 1, 1958, that 
will limit income to 15,000 zlotys a 
month, it was reported today. At 
the official tourist rate of exchange, 
that amount is worth $652, _ 

The tax reportedly will bé.ap- 
plied to Poles making more than 
8,000 zlotys a month, and gradu- 
ated upward. An 8,000-zloty in- 


Hoffa's supporters. 

Sen. John L. McClellan (D-Ark), 
told newsmen at the conclusion of 
last week's hearings that Hoffa will 
be questioned on much more than 
his operations in the New York dis- 
trict. 

McClellan also hinted that Hoffa, 
who is midwest leader of the IBT 
and is virtually the ase tae 
next IBT president, may be called 
for a second time prior to the Sept. 
80 convention of IBT at which 
a new president is to be elected. 
There seems little doubt that the 
Senate committee has accumulated 
much data on Hoffa's operations, 


On another front, the Senate'Iowa State will surprise every- ference letter of intent. 


come would be taxed at 10 percent.' the players, had asked that an sentative, 


Nobody Believes him 


DALLAS, Tex., Aug. 7—Coach, body.” 
Bud Wilkinson freely admitted to-| “We'll have a sound football 
day his national champion Okla-'team this fall,” Wilkinson said, 


fifth-round knockout, May 1, ex-|homa football team would be a “and we'll be able to beat some of 
pects to scale about 159 pounds 


“sound” one this fall, but there was our opponents who aren't sound. 
considerable doubt whether it But whether we'll be able to make 
would be able to make “the big the big plays that win the close 
plays” that win the close games. ones is very much in doubt.” 

The amiable Oklahoma mentor} Wilkinson pointed out that he 
moaned a bit at the team’s lack of lost 18 lettermen, including seven 
speed and experience and expressed starters, his first two quarterbacks, 
the opinion that it wouldn't come tremendous halfback Tommy Mce- 
close to having the explosive quali-/Donald and fullback Billy Pricer 
ties that have carried it to 40 and two great linemen in center 
straight victories. Jerry Tubbs and tackle Ed Cray. 

But he is failing to convince his) However, Wilkinson admitted 
listeners that Oklahoma would not! that morale, which he described as 
march through its big eight con- 90 percent or better responsible for 
ference schedule without marring winning football, was excellent on 
its record of 59 consecutive league, the Sooner squad and that there 
victories and nine loop titles. ‘was also some good talent, green 

He praised Colorado, the team though it might be, mixed up with 
which has given him the most the high morale. 
trouble inside the conference in re-| Wilkinson confirmed again that 
cent years, as “a real football team,”;Oklahoma was discussing with the 


treasury/adding that Missouri was strength-| Southwest Conference the possibil- 


ening fast and said that “althoughjity of working out a mutual agree- 
few people will agree with me,'ment on observance of the Con- 


—EE oe —— oe ee 


Put Recognition In Writing, 
Bell Asked By Player Group 


CHICAGO, Aug. 11—Bert Bell, agreement recognizing the associa- 
commissioner of the National Foot-|tion be signed by Aug. 18. 
ball League, revealed today that he) Bell, who was in Chicago for 


has been asked to put in writing)... eee . 
hi hal ement to recognize|~tiday night's All-Star football 
> Lakes wow claver asnccinteeme, cand 2iitr led ilies 


the League's new player associa- 
tion. one association — that the 
“I don’t know why I have to League pay him (Miller) a $15,000 
sign an agreement,” Bell said. “I've|salary and $10,000 in expenses as 
testified before Congress that I! attorney for the player group. 
recognize the Association. rll Most of the owners and other of- 
consult with lawyers before I sign.”| ficials of the 12 N.F.L. clubs back- 
Bell formally recognized the}ed Bell's |action in recognizing the 
player group at Washington Aug. 1|Player Association during the 
while house subcommittee in-| Washington hearings. 
vestigating the anti-trust status of/ pHowever, George Marshall, own- 
professional sports was taking tes- er of the Washington R ] ki : said 


i .F.L. ials and 
timony from N.F.L. officials a at Aeatad Wiiie 


te 
Kellett, had authority under the league 
the Baltimore constitution to recognize the Player 
Association. George , Owner 
of the Bears, backed Bell with the 
‘qualification that each club have a 
re tative in the Association. 
1¢ Bears currently have no repre-. 


¥ 


eneral manager of 
Eoits, first. revealed 
the latest association move earlier 
today at the club’s training camp in 
Westminster, Md. Kellett said Bell 
had informed him that Creighton 


for : 


Miller of Cleveland, attorney 
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Scholle Says 


Hoffa Keeps 
Michigan Split 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 
DETROIT, Aug. 10 — August 


Scholle, president of the Michigan 
CIO, in his speech opening the 
State CIO convention here, 
charged that James Hoffa, mid- 
west Teamsters’ head, was the 
main reason why the Michigan la- 
bor merger had not yet been ac- 
complished. - 

Scholle told the 455 delegates 
that he was disappointed over the 
delay in the merger, but that from 


IVIL RIGHTS BILL: 


A COMP 


_the beginning of the state merger 
negotiations, while the CIO team) 
wanted to talk of building organ-| 
ized labor and united political ac-| 
tion, Hoffa wanted to know where: 
the dues would go. 

Another merger meeting is set 
for Detroit tomorrow, and Scholle’s 
public castigation of Hoffa’s role} 
was seen as taking the issue, 
through publicity, to the AFL rank. 
and file, who number 350,000 in| 
Michigan. 

Organized labor here has en- 
dorsed three Negroes for city coun- 
cil, the primary election of which 
takes place Sept. 10. The AFL 


AFL-CIO Council 


Opens Meet Today 


CHICAGO, Aug. 11.—The AFL-CIO executive council! 
will begin its mid-summer session here tomorrow with the 
issue of corruption in unions again highlighting its agenda, 
as had been the case in council ~, . : ae, 
meetings since last January. of names of questionable charac-' 


The council wil lalso take stock | 


ters were used as a basis for a doz-' 
of a bad legislative year for labor,/°" D0 locals. 


| Among the questions to face the 
“= |council is the status of Maurice} 
= |Hutcheson, president of the Car-| 

an 


Fe. 


GELLER PREDICTS 


ROMISE’ 


Rep. Emanuel Celler (D-NY) chairman of the House 
Judiciary Committee, predicted yesterday that the “House 
will come into an agreement” on the civil rights compromise. 

Rep. Celler’s prediction came in 
the course of an interview on the 
TV program, “Citizen Searchlight.” 

Celler said he hoped that con- 
gressional tempers will have sim- 
mered down by Wednesday and the 
controversy over the jury trial 
amendment can be resolved in fa- 
vor Of a workable compromise. He 
said that House Republican lead- 
ers, by that time, “will accept the 
proposal to modify the jury trial 
amendment so that it applies only 
criminal contempt case involving 
the right to vote.” 

Celler said that Republicans 
were trying to make the House and 


ais ae 


; | penters and AFL-CIO vice-| 


president. Under AFL-CIO rules, 
' . P 

ee | Hutcheson has no right to hold OF | said “» 2¢ no secret that they waht 
— > | “ pence tana Aiccorha gm Aa. | keep the issue alive in the 1958 
ogee “ee } elections.” He conceded that the 


‘Senate versions “so irreconcilable 


is backing state representatives 
that no bill can come forward.” He 


George Edwards and C. M. Diggs 
(no relation to Congressman Diggs). 


4 
} 
Me 
' 


The CIO is backing William Pat- e cae m co | oe 


rick, a liberal Democrat. This is 
the first time either group has 
backed a Negro in a councilmanic 
primary race. 

The ClO in its convention’ put! 
forward a coalition ticket of Ed! 
Carey, UAW leader, and state leg- 
islator Wim. Patrick, and Stanley 
for City Council. They also 
backed incumbent council mem-| 
bers Mary Beck, Ed Connor, James 
Lincoln and E. van Antwerp. 

After a floor battle they also 
supported former council  presi- 
dent’ Louis Miriani ‘for Mayor. 
Miriani had retused to speak to a 
Moslem convention here last week- 
end, charging they were anti- 
Fisenhower. 

Emil Mazey, UAW secretary-, 
treasurer, charged that the McClel- 
lan committee seeks to create in 
the public minds the idea that 
labor is full of racketeers, yet, he 
‘said, of the millions of members, 
only a few are involved in such 
anti-labor practices, while not a 
word has been mentioned of the 
gigantic steals and swindles in 
business circles. He said if these) 
few in labor ranks don’t clean up 
their mess, then they should be 
kicked out and new: unions chart- 
ered, no matter if it’s the old UAW- 
AFL or the Teamsters Union. He 
said the millions of labor must 
unite politically, act unitedly both 
in the economic and political fronts 
and kick \out those who oppose 


such moves 


Teachers Urge City 


Act Against Bias 


The Teacher’s Union at its mem- 
bership meeting last week, backed: 
the Sharkey-Brown-Isaacs Bill out- 
lawing discrimination. in housing, 
and urged full implementation’ of 
the recommendations made in the 

on school integration by 


=»? |the Fifth Amendment when ques-' 
wal = -| tioned on a right-of-way land deal) 
sS ' lin Indiana, involving a handsome) 
4 | profit the three made on land sold 
‘= |the government in collusion with 
ema officials who are now under 
© | indictment. 
-; | The council is also likely to get} 
gee Be at . }charges against the Bakers and! 
cirmmesiiiiiiiad United Textile Workers, whose! 
HOFFA ‘top officials were exposed as cor-| 
including the shelving once more rupt by the Senate committee. 
of the bill to expand minimum’ 


a. a NLRB Petition 


While the last sessio nof the 
council eliminated Dave Beck from ‘Filed by AFL-@CI@ 
its midst, this session will be meet- ‘ 
ing in face of the prospect that Organizers 
James Hoffa may get the Team-| WASHINGTON, Aug. 11—A 
sters Union presidency. The lead-' group of professional labor or- 
ers of the AFL-CIO are no warmer ganizers in the newly-established 
to Hoffa than to Beck. Federation of AFL-CIO Field Rep- 
The current AFL-CIO News fea- resentatives has filed a petition with 
tures last week's Senate rackets the National Labor Relations Board 
committee hearings under the! asking the board to hold a collec- 
headlie, “Probe Links Hoffa to/tive bargaining election among. the 
‘Paper Locals.’ The paper also runs 225 professional union organizers 
a diagram showing how a handful of the labor body. 


| pro-civil rights Democrats. But he 


Senate bill was “disappointing” to 
CELLAR 
said they were willing to accept it 
tO geta bill through Congress. He w. Martin Jr. said he would be 
as? - the NAACP felt the same W&ay.! willing for Congress to stay in ses- 
oe ae ooge a by ~ sion until Christmas, if necessary, 
publican insistence that the sen for a conference to work out a 
bill be sent to a joint conference) stronger bill. Some Democrats have 
committee in an effort ase ie complained that Republicans want 
OS 5 Oe - jury trial) ts delay a final test until next year. 
lacigy adopted by me Senate) They contend the mS pe sic rea- 
over Administration protests. _, |son that this would expose the 
Democratic Jeaders are pressing North-South Democratic split. on 
oe se “~ ae wg hae civil rights and might swing noxth- 
ate version alter changing K 50) ern Negro votes to the GOP. 
— apt oy _— Celler defended his present sup- 
Tt ditgom apply to all Federal port for what is admittedly a “wat- 
hnasel! pote Meee not to/ ered down bill”-and the procedure 
civil contempt “mg ‘for routing it through the rules 
: ad ,; c ittee by stating: “I want a bill. 
Noting that time is running out Th q C - tod? 
, ‘eller caidi: - ° the NAA ‘P, supported by 
- hae Brey ons ay beg cuit most of labor unions ... have come 
rights bill this year “were it not out and said “We want a bill’. 
the dias af the ‘Resublixent| If the bill were referred to a 
Part “ ner a litics with his et House-Senate conference at this 
sertank maa? “ itime, Celler said, “the sectional ran- 


House Republican leader Joseph ag _ (Continued on Page 7) 


The Meaning of 


‘have been passed by the House 
only to succumb to a Dixie fili- 
buster in the Senate. That this 
bill met no such fate is in itself 


significant. 


(Editorial note: The following 
statement from Roy Wilkins, 
executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Assoc. for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, was 
written in answer to requests 
from the press for clarification 
‘on the position of the NAACP 
and its supporters. It was cir- 
culated in the weekly news bul- 
letin of the NAACP. Bi 


By ROY WILKINS 


veloped on the motion to take up 


—--— 
— —— _— —- eS 


“ (See Editorial on Page 5) 


—_———— ee — 


the bill (where it has always de- 
veloped in the past) is a tribute to 
: | Negro voters in. the. November 
Executive Secretary, NAACP election who demonstrated their 

For the first time in 87 years flexibility and determination to 
a civil rights bill has been support issues rather than blindly 


°j ‘support parties. _The November 
passed by the United States oiection shift, coupled with the 


Senate. During this long PeF-| pressure for a change in the Sen 


reports 
the Board of. Education's Comsnis- 
sion on Integration, 


iod, many civil rights measures filibuster Rule 22 last January, 


The fact that no filibuster de-|, 


the Civil Rights Bill 


awakened both parties to the fool-|been shorn of its most effective 
hardiness of a_ filibuster against elements. However, even in the 
taking yo the bill. The Negro vot Senate version there are residual 
er can thank himself for the fact talities for (a) i all oh 
that there was no filibuster. |potentialities for (a increasing the 
,, number of Negro voters in the 
As passed by the Senate the bill South: (b) discovering whether, as 
is not as strong a@ measure as We}as been claimed, the vast ma- 
of the NAACP want and believe} jority of voting cases will be dis- 
the people are entitled to. It has posed of in civil actions. without 
a jury; (c) determining whether or 
not, for the official record, south- 
ern juries can render verdicts in 
voting cases on the basis of the 
evidence and the law; (d) investi- 
gation and exposure by the fed- 
eral government of the depriva- 
tions: of voting rights, ner. Ay 
establishment of an “effect 


fully manned civil ts division 
} (Continued on Page 7) 
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British Guiana Holds E ection Toda 
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By IDRIS COX 
LONDON 


AFTER an interval of nearly 
four years British Guiana goes 
to the polls this Monday. Dur- 
ing this period of “marking 
time” (the polite official term) 
the British Governor has ruled with 
a puppet regime. 

This replaced the short-lived 
government of the People’s Pro- 
gressive Party, headed by Dr. 
Cheddi Jagan, which was dissolved 
in October, 1953. Troops and war- 
ships were dispatched to the col- 
eny and the constitution was re-| 
voked. 

In the past four years British im- 
perialism has adopted new meth- 
ods in an attempt to weaken the 
influence of the P.P.P. - 
WINDOW DRESSING 

First, there has been a new spurt 
of “development schemes” house- 
building and other measures, all de- 


"4 rf 
DR. JAGAN 


ed 


in 1953 this applied to each single 


came from the British government} Despite all its efforts, British im-|,,_ fem ry ime: 
under the Colonial Development! peerialism has not fully succeeded |‘): Burnliam dec yn Ri Fae 
and Welfare Act. ‘in achieving its aims. pa Sag 


“We walk with God” to which Dr. 
Through the medium of the Co-| Divisions certainly exist between Jagan retorted: “We walk with the 
lonial Development Corporation . 


: ) the political parties, but there is| people.” 

total loans for capital projects NOW | also strong opposition to British | This is not an idle boast. Earlier 
amount to £4 500,000, mainly for policy. This was expressed at an|this year the Jagan-led P.P.P. won 
big, private firms. This is 60 per-| All-Party Conference last year, at!@92 out of 78 seats for electors to the 
cent of the total loans to the whole which there was a united demand General Cecsuall of the Rice Pro- 
Caribbean region, though the pop for the return of the constitution! ducers’ Association having con- 
ulation of British Guiana is only|reyoked in 1953 and a new general | tested in 65 districts. Its mass in- 
16 percent of the total. election. The conference sent &/ fluence still remains in the country- 

Most of the welfare grants have| delegation to the British Governor | cide though in Georgetown, the 
been devoted to dramage, irriga-|to discuss this demand, but met | capital desperate measures are 
tion, roads and research, and re-| with a blunt refusal. being taken to weaken its position. 
cently new housing has become a) with two rival parties of the| Election swindles and repressive 
major stem. Though officially de- P.P.P. and two other parties backed| measures may succeed in halting 
signed ‘for the oe Po. by Big Business, one would imagine | the advance of a united movement 


Dennis statement te President Eis- 
enhower were mailed out by the . 
Communist Party to trade unien- 
ists, community leaders and city of- 
ficials, 
The Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
tion activities were reported that 
evening on radio and television. 
The Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom 
sent a delegation to the “Japanese 
Embassy in Washington to convey 
to the Japanese people a message 
of friendly greeting and sup to 


come forward with new “safe : e 
guards” for the August elections to | Ss | re 
SAFEGUARDS’ | 
The new legislative council will & One® 
seal of 28 combs set ot ae ositions 
officials (Chief Secretary, Attorney- 
11 nominated members will make| occupied the main fortress of the Oman rebel capital at 
the remainder. Nizwa, while rebels, retreated to the spiny rocks an ridges 
choose as many nominated mem-| from RAF bombing and «strafing, | rockets. 
bers as he thinks fit to counter-| Jn areas where resistance was At the other end of the front, 
pending on whether the Jagan-led slirie : aL; 
P.P.P. wins the majority of seats or ele pe Bp oon eee _saaconcs cast of laki. Cini 
0 an agreement to work together. : DEATH CLAIMS YEAR’S 7th 
the influence of the P.P.P, and the|, New constituency boundaries | | 
die moneinill |position of the Jagan-led P.P.P. No 
Of the £10000 fund which | change has been made where it did 
: 1953: ' __ HIROSHIMA, Aug. 11.—Yoshitaro Mizunaga, 72, died here last 
signed to convince the people that|Unions to assist Colonial trade | ; but where it won two or night of a tumor of the liver, the seventh victim this year of the 
officialdom was doing something}"™iens, no less than £3,000 has|) cen amalgamated so that the| * , 
; ab h “1 1_|P.P.P. would get only one seat. liver athne nt_was caused by radiation from the 4 -bomb blast. 
very little. unions in British Guiana, notably)" “,* 
During the brief period in which the Manpower Citizens’ Associa- 0 Canes oven: ae Seana PICKETLINE AT PHILA 
pressure were exerted to sabotage Trade union “advisers” have 'uave a distinctive symbol, whereas 9s 
its plans for economic and social) been busy urging the trade UNIONS | Harty 
and 1956 no less than £6 million|T.U.C. sent its expert. toral alliance did mot eneseed. 

PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 11—Members of the Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation paraded an hour around City Hall, 
continuation of the nuclear bomb; saggevmerrens 
tests. The line was headed by a 

Earlier in the day four busy 
street corners downtown were cov- 
be ended and calling for disarma- 
ment. Some 6,000 leaflets were dis- 

In the evening a rally took place 
at the Friends Meeting House in 
Pickett, 

iety of Friends (Quakers), 


any genuine election. So they have 
prevent this, 
consist of 28 members, only 14 of 
General, Financial Secretary) and BAHREIN, Persion Gulf, Aug. 11—A British force today 
This will enable the governor to| Where they were relatively safe| ar 
balance the election results, de- met, radios called for more air sup-| the rebels were reported holding a 
whether both P.P.P. parties come 
progressive elements in the trade have been created to weaken the VICTIM OF HIROSHIMA RAID | 
comes from levies.on British trade|20t Contest or had few votes in 
three seats the constituencies have atom bomb dropped on Hiroshima 12 years ago. Doctors said his 
for them. Previously, there was|been spent to par up company 
the P.P.P. held office all forms of tion. jeach, Saiividual” comeiants | maul 
development. But between 1954/“not to meddle in politics” and the, Recent attempts o formi an s.. CITY HALL HITS H-TESTS 
commemorating Hiroshima Day with placards protesting 
little boy. 
ered with leaflets urging the tests 
tributed, 
the Center sd at which Clarence 
Ariel G. Leewy, assistant 


— a — — the British Tories would feel safe)|in British Guiana, but in the end it 
completed by mi INCOME | from the Jagan-led P.P.P. But they 
groups. The rents are too high for 


the lower-paid workers, so that 


are still haunted by the fear that it 


sor of Biology at Haverford Col- 
lege, were the speakers. 


will sweep forward in tune with 


the rising struggle in all British 


the movement for ending the nu- 
clear weapon testings and for 


world peace. 


ewe, 


would win a sweeping majority in' colonies. 


Youths Tell Why They 
Plan to Visit China 


MOSCOW, Aug. 11—The urge for adventure and the 
desire “to visit my Christian brothers” were among the rea- 
sons given here by Americans who will visit China. The 
Rev. Warren MeKenna, of Boston, | ph POP MENA IESS RE 
whe was one of the 15 Americans added that he was writing to his 
officially invited by China at the|bishop explaining why he wanted 
‘World Youth Festival here, said|to make the trip. Because of the 
“I welcome the opportunity to visit China tour, he will return te the 
my Christian brothers in China and|U-S. in September instead of in 
also the epportunity to judge the| August. 
life of the people there as is possble| Five and possible more of the 
within such a limited time.” 50 who originally asked to visit 

Beb Williamson, of New York, China were reported to have re- 
said he weuld make the three-week| VeTsed their decision te go. Walter 
trip to Peking and Hong Kong in Coppedge, a student at” Oxford 
mid-August because “I was invited University, said he wouldn't ge as 
to go and I like to take part in ad- he originally planned, because he 
ventures ef this sort.” was fearful the State Department 

He said that another reason for Might withdraw his asspert and 
accepting the invitations was, “I a _ er te up his studies .at 
think the State Department will) /**°' versity. 
change its rules.on travel to China| , 15¢ Chinese who invited 15 
soon.” American youths to take -the trip, 

McKenna said he would com-|%#i4 up to 35 more could come en 
ment later on the State Depart- the Moscow-Peking train trip for 
ments ban on China travel. He (Contin ued | on Page 7) should 


Peat Experts on Trip Find Russians Fri 


By ARNOLD SAWISLAK diall tho , 
y without even the s 

United Press suspicion of hostility or a 

liness,” Blatnik said. 


One thousand copies of Eugene 


—— D> 


little effect has been made on the 
appalling slums and overcrowding. 

Most “development” is actually 
replacement of railway rolling 
stock, repairs to bridges and similar 
measures, and very little given to 
new factories. But even these 
meagre steps serve to show that the 
mass influence of the P.P.P. has 
forced the British rulers to take 
some progressive measures. 

Secondly, Tory policy was to as- 
sist “moderates” to gain the leader- 
ship of the P.P.P. and to get rid 
of the “extremists” who were led by 
Dr. Jagan. The report of the Rob- 
ertson Commission in 1954 (ap- 
pointed by the British government 
openly declared this as a condition 
before new elections would be al- 
lowed. 

This strategy met with partial 
success. Early in 1955, L. F. S. 
Burnham, having failed by demo- 
cratic means to win the leadership 
ef the P.P.P., broke away and 
fermed a rival party—also called the 
P.P.P.; a tribute to the appeal of 
this title. 

However, this in itself was not 
enough, for the aim of the British 
Tories has been to build up alse 
the orthodox political parties to 
eounter the influence of the P.P.P. 
They hoped that the United Demo- 
cratic Party, which in 1953 was the 
main opposition to the P.P.P., 
would serve this purpose, but it has 
not justified their hopes. 

Now they are also giving their 
backing to.a new creation, the Na- 
tional Labor Front, which is de- 
signed to appeal o voters in the 
ceuntryside, werkers and small 
farmers 


The U.D.P. is in favor. of Carib- 
bean Federation, but the N.L.F. is 
against it. Their calculation is that 
this will bring both the pro-federa-| . 
tion and anti-federation votes te-| 
; and so weaken the P.P.P. 

NIONS .* .- | 

Thirdly, the General Couneil. of 
the British TUC and the ICFTU} 
have adopted. measures to weaken 


CP Moving 


pected soon from recent elections 
in West Java following publica- 
tion of results from Central 
Java showing 


Killed by French 


in 33 Months 

Some 35,000 Algerian freedom): 

, y 

Freneh troops in the 33-month war 

of liberation, according to reports 

-by Reuters from Algeria. . 

The British news agency on Sat- 

urday cited reliable seurces in Al-| 
geria for the which also 

reneh troops suf- 

fered 3,900 killed, 9,000 wounded 

and 700 missing. 


about 2,865,000 votes, more than 
half a million above their 


: 


mining and peat experts in person-|the Russians were not only friend- 
al negotiations with Seviet ambas-|ly but eager to show our mission 
sador Georgi N. Zaroubin, dis-leverything they wanted to see con- 
cussed the trip with L. M.j\cerning peat production and use 
Newman, assistant chief coal tech-|in the Moscew. and Leningrad 
nologist of the U.S. Bureau eflareas,” Blatnik said in a — 


Mines. statement. Newman reported 
vat a gga Russian team was|was no restriction on 
ger |scheduled to arrive in Minnesotaji note or in- 
today to inspect Mesaba range iron ante oe the ‘stallations 
odin en processing a ates ear eas 
» aS well as peat processing. “Everywhere went, : 
| “According to Mr. Newman,|were treated courteously and cor 


Correspondent 
WASHINGTON, Aug. 11— 

(UP) — Americans just back 

from an inspection tour of the 


arranged an ex- 
American and Russian 


CLIFFORD T. 
DIES AT AGE OF 52 


Clifford Thomas McAvoy, 
Deputy Commissioner of Wel- 
fare under Mayor LaGuardia, 
and American Labor Party 


candidate for Mayor in 1953, 
died Friday in Cape Cod hospital, 
Hyannis, Mass., of nephritis, at the 
age of 52. 

Surviving are the widow, Mrs. 
Muriel Gravelle McAvoy, of the 
home address, 170 State St., Brook- 
lyn; a son, Chisholm C. McAvoy, 
of Washington, and a daughter, 
Mrs. Robert LeGrand Johnstone 
IH, of Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

Clifford McAvoy was the son of 
John V. McAvoy, a justice of the 
City court, Superior court and Ap- 
— division, and grandson of 

hemas V. McAvoy, a Tammany 
Hall leader and Deputy Police 
Commisisoner and Chief Inspector 
under Mayor William J. Gaynor. 

He was bern in New York Oct. 


| RRR 


McAVOY 


es. | 


McAVOY 


30, 1964, and was graduated from 
Columbia University in 1926,-con- 
tinuing his graduate studies there 
in Romance languages. 


tt 
oe 


Oil, Chemical 


He studied violin and composi-; * 
tion here and in France and raly.| CERIOR Meet 


and was official interpreter and 
concert violinist at the Conserva- 


toire Americain in Fontainebleu,| T 
France. | 


From 1927 te 1938 he taught at 
Riverdale Country School, Colum- 
bia University and City College. : 

After bis appointment by Mayor 
LaGuardia in 1938, he continued 
with the City administration for 
three years. In 1941 he was ap- 
pointed legislative and political ac- 
tion director of the Greater New 
York ClO Ceuncil, and in 1944 he 
became UF. legislative representa- 
tive in Washington. In 1946 he was 
UE political action director of UE 
and became assistant director of the 
CIO-PAC ia charge of 11 midwest 
states. 

In March, 1948, he helped or- 
ganize a Progressive Party Labor! 
Committee for Wallace and served 
as its New England director. 

He was secretary of the UE de- 
fense comittee in 1950 and 1951. 

He was the ALP’s candidate for 
City Ceunc#t President in 1951 and 
poled 102,279 votes. 

He was active in the founding 
of the American Forum for So- 
cialist Education and at the time 
of his death was chairman of the 
new Cemmittee for Socialist Unity. 


In 1952 McAvoy was chairman 
of the Citizens Emergency Defense 
Conference, organized at the time 
that 16 Communists faced Smith 
Act charges here. 


Jersey Unemployed 
Show Increase 


TRENTON, N. J., Aug. 11—Un- 
employment hit its highest June 
total in years, the New Jersey Divi- 
sion of Employment Security re- 
ported. 

Jeha J. Yencik, director of the 


AFL-CIO's 


+ 


WASHINCTON, Aug. 11.—The 
Oil, Chemical aad 
Atomic Werkers Union opens its 


annual convention in Chicago to- 
morrow with changes in its consti- 
tution high en the agenda. 


The union is pointing fer a cles- 


er-knit organization im wage-bar- 
gaining. 
gaining policy committee, which 
has had some success in ceordinat- 


present 52-man bar- 


ing wage-increase demands, would 


be reduced to 36 members. 


These would include union pres-) 
ident Oliver A. Knight and three 
other mternational ers, 16 dis- 
trict directors, and one rank-and- 
file member from each of the 16 
districts. The latter would have to 
come from locals which subscribe 
to the committee's “mandatory” 
wage program. The commmittee 


jsets a wage geal each year, but 


allows locals some latitude to meet 
certam situations. 

Under the plan new suggested, 
groups concerned with bargaini 
policy would be authorized te hold 
national strate 


to formation of a mandatory bar- 


gaining program. Delegates to these 


sessions would be limited to three 
from each district, to be selected 


by district councils. 


This change was among several 
endorsed by the union’s 16-man 
executive board last spring and 
thus seems certain of adgption. 


The beard also proposed that 
conventions be held every two 


years, instead of annually, and that 
the union defense fund, as such, be 
replaced by an operating fund 
which would take over 90 percent 
of the union's income, and an em- 
ergency fund whieh would get the 
other 10 percent. 


The constitution committee be- 


division, said estimated unemploy-| gan reviewing hundreds ef propos- 


ment rese 10,000 to a total of 133,- 
000. He attributed the increase to 
the usual influx of school graduates 
into the labor market. 
Unemployment insurance pay- 
ments dropped 20 percent during 
June. from $10,949,151 in May to 
$8,742,711, Yencik said. 


als in Chicago this week. It will 


recommend concurrence or non- 
coneurrence in each, or suggest 


substitutes. A change in the con- 
stitution must be approved by two- 
thirds of the convention delegates. 


Knight and all other officers are 


up. for reelection. No opposition is 
expected. The union president and 
this wage policy committee direct- 

ed the strategy last sprin 


which 


won their petroleum members an- 
other substantial raise. 


Still higher wages and a shorter 


work week are expected to be dis- 
cussed next week, but only ia gen- 
eral terms. These items. will be re- 
served for bargaining policy com- 
mittee next spring. 


Meantime, the union is denying 


responsibility for increased prices 
on gasoline and other oil products, 


ar “ep 


@ cause — by many a 
nies. It took that ition in a let- 
ter to President acento after 
the latter appealed to labor. and{ 


By HARRY RAYMOND 


delegates voted unanimously for a 
resolution approving a unity for- 
mula proposed in June by AFL- 
CIO president George Meany. 

Similar action was taken a month 
ago by the Buffalo Convention of 


the State Federation. 

Louis Hollander, State CIO) 
president, read to the delegates a 
communication from Harold C. 
Hanover, secretary of the State 
Federation, advising that the AFL! 
had appointed a committee of 
three to meet with a CIO commit- 
tee to draft financial and consti- 
tutional plans for the merger. | 

A joint convention is planned 
to be held in the fall at which the: 
AFL-CIO Constitution will be sub- 
mittted for approval. 

Under the agreement, Thomas 
A. Murray, president of the New| 
York State Federation of Labor,| 
will be president of the merged 
organizations. Secretary - treasurer 
will be Harold J. Garno, who holds 
the same title in the present State 
CIO Council. 

The AFL-CIO will have a main) 
office in Albany and an executive 
elfice in New York City. 

Chairman of the executive board 


: 


: 


was likewise re-elected to his old 
post. 
According 


to the agreement, 


The following resolution on the 
racketeer-spensored “sweetheart” 
contracts used by employers to 


chairman of the merged organiza- 
tions. 


will be Hollander, who was unan-jed right,” he told the delegates. 
imously re-elected to his post asj“George Meany and other top 
president of the State CIO. Garno leaders have done their damndest 


a cesspool it is.” 


ClO RESOLUTIONS 


exploit Puerte Rican and Negro 
workers was adopted by the 17th | 
Convention of the New York 
State.ClO: 
. ° . 
RESOLUTION submitted by New 
York City CIO Council to 1957 
State CIO Convention: 


conferences prior | WHEREAS it has been brought to 


the attention of the New York 


City ClO Counci! the plight of)2. 


the Spanish speaking workers, 


Negro workers and other mi-/3. 


nority groups who are being ex- 
ploited in sweetheart agreements 
made between sweatshop em- 
ployers and phony unions for the 


sole purpose of exploiting the 5. 


workers and giving them into 


them of the benefits of bona fide 
trade unionism, and 
WHEREAS our Puerto Rican and 
Negro brother and others are the 
main sufferers from this in- 
tolerable sweat shop condition 
brought about by this combina- 
tion of phony unions and un- 
scrupulous employers and 
WHEREAS the AFL-CIO labor 
movement in New York City has 
joined in setting up a committee 
designed to end this exploitation 
and to drive the phony unions 
out of existence, therefore be it 
RESOLVED that the 1957 cam- 
paign of the New York State CIO 
Council condemns the employers 
and phony unions who have 
joined together to exploit these 
workers, and be it further 
RESOLVED that the New York 
State CIO Council convention of- 
fers full support and whole- 
hearted cooperation to the Com- 
mittee engaged in the mo- 
mentous task of ending this 
epen-shop exploitations. 


Text of the Merger Resolu- 
tien adopted unanimously Friday 
by the 1,000 delegates to the 
New York State CIO Convention: 

o 


virtual slavery and depriving} 


management to use restraint in 
ice demands 


WHEREAS, negotiating commit- 
. , —Se 
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D Worker, New Y 


Hanover will be the legislative 


Michael J. Quill, president of 
the Transport Workers Union, 
who spoke Thursday in opposition 
to the merger, joined with his fel- 
lov delegates voting for it, thus 
making approval of the steps taken 
so far unanimous. 


Quill recalled his objections to 
the national merger in 1955. 


“Unfortunately, [ve been prov- 


in an awful mess. I'm only sorry 
we're in that cesspool today—and 


tees of the New York State CIO 

Council and the New York State 
Federation of ‘Labor, meeting 
with AFL-CIO president George 
Meany, agreed on June 24, 1957, 
in New York City to certain 
terms for merger of the two or- 
ganizations, and, 

WHEREAS, those terms were the 
following: 

1. That the new organization be 

named the New York State 

AFL-CIO. 

That its president come from the 

State Federation of Labor. 

That its secretary-treasurer from 

the State CIO. 

. That its chairman of the board 

and COPE come from the State 

C10. 

That its legislative chairman 

come from the State Federation: 

. That it have a board composed 
of the above-named four officers 
and 25 others: 15 from the Fed- 
eration and 10 from the State 
Clo. 

. That an executive office be es- 
tablished in New York City for 
the president, board and COPE 
chairman and their staffs. 

9. That all present members of both 
staffs be retained. | 


NOW, THEREFORE BE IT RE- 
SOLVED, that this 17th Con- 
stitutional Convention 
New York State CIO Council 
thereby approves of these terms, 
so that a formal merger agree- 
ment and constitution for the 
new body may be drafted; 

AND BE IT FURTHER BRE- 
SOLVED, that the merger agree- 
ment and constitution, when pre- 

ared by counsel for both bodies, 
- submitted to a special meet- 
ing of the State CIO Executive 
Board for action, so that when 
the executive bodies of both 
State Federation and State CIO 
have approved them, they may 
then be submitted to separate 
conventions of both bedies for 
ratification, and for approval 
later to a merger convention of 
the two groups at a time and 
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The New York State CIO, during its two-day 17th Annua! Constitutional Conven- 
tion, moved a long step toward the goal of merging with the State Federation of Labor 
and forming one united state-wide AFL-CIO. The merger action came when the 1,000 


He said the AFL “should have 
cleaned their house before they 
ever invited us in.” 

“Let's not spread that mess 
around,” eng said. “Let's clean 
one part of it. Things might grow 
in it.” 

He said the State and City CIO 
were not ready for a merger, that 
they had “suffered enough from 
the misdeeds of a few punks.” 

“Since merger, did we grow in 
the south?” Quill asked. “No. Who 
did? The Klansmen and the White 
Citizens Councils. 

“In some places we are in full 
retreat. Have we achieved any na- 
tional legislation? No. The em- 
ployers are winning the fight on 
television—smearing everyone who 
wears a union button or carries a 
union card.” 

Quill assailed the national AFL- 
CIO code, adopted by the State 
CIO, calling for expulsion of union 
officers who evoke the Fifth 
Amendment to avoid testifying be- 
fere labor -baiting congressional 
hearings. 

“The top command of the Amer- 
ican labor movement is making a 
mistake,” he said. “They are run- 
ning scared and dumping every- 
thing in the spillway to gain re- 
spectability. I personally would not 
take the Fifth. But I would fight 
like hell to preserve the rights of 


» {others to take it. As far as TWU 


members and officers are concern- 
ed, they can take the Fifth till the 
cows came home.” 

Quill’s remarks were warmly 
cheered. But he and his TWU del- 
egates were in a losing minority 
in an effort to have the merger 
deadline extended until Dec. 5. 
They finally voted with the ma- 
jority for the merger resolution, 
making it clear they would con- 
tinue in the organization as a loyal 
opposition. 

The labor movement has a “tre- 
mendous job of education to do,” 
Hollander told the delegates te 
offset the efforts of its enemies. 

He pointed out that the unions 
“cannot begin to match the tre- 
mendous financial resources of the 


(gigantic trusts and monopolies” and 


that labor cannot expect publishers 
of the commercial press and maga- 
zines to advance its cause. 

“But,” he declared, “we have 
something that thev do not and 
canriot attain, the devoted loyalty 
of millions of members, their fam- 
ilies and their neighbors. We have 
only to activate them and place 
before them the true facts concern- 
ing public issues and affairs to in- 
spire them to pass the facts on te 
their neighbors.” 

Hollander said the New York 
State labor movement must in- 
crease its efforts to stimulate polit- 
ical education and maximum com- 
munity activities among its mem- 


of the lhers 


He warned that successful ef- 
forts of the unions on wages, hours 
and other economic matters at the 
bargaining table will be lost “if we 
are absent from the halls of Con- 
gress and the legislature in Al- 
bany.” | 

Discussing further the problems 
of political action, Hollander said: 
ae levels of social security 

its, unemployment insurance 
and workmen’s compensation, wage 
and hour laws, education, civil 
rights, housing, health and saf 
legislation and other vital issues 
fecting the lives of each of us are 
dependent upon the degree te 


public affairs. 
“We must cencentrate our ime 


place to be set jeintly by both 


organizations, | 


(Continued on Page 4) 


which our members participate ia — 


mediate ebjectives in political edue 


U 


[State C10 Unanimous — 
In Vote for Merger 
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Wisconsin Senatorial Primaries 
Climax End of McCarthyian Era 


By ALAN SHAW and S. G. EISENSCHER 
MILWAUKEE, Wis.—What appears to be a new era in Wisconsin politics is being 

defined now from day to day since the first election held in Wisconsin after the recent 

death of Senator Joseph McCarthy. On July 30, the special primary elections to select 

candidates for both major parties for the vacant Senate seat resulted in the elimination of 

all candidates who in one way or another sought support of those responsible for keep- 

-ing McCarthy in power. 

On Aug. 27, the final elec-, ~~ 
SN IE a Se BE hetween | Sstures in the attempt.to estab- 


2 lish their claims to McCarthy's 
former Governor Walter Koh- jjitical legacy. It was tat A 


ler, an outspoken Eisenhower | whelming number of claimants who 
supporter who is generally | made it = a so-called 
considered moderately con-| modern” Republican, Kohler, to 


a aR TE Te ‘eliminate them all from considera- 
servative Republican, anc ll- tion. Ironically, it is Kohler, the 


liam Proxmire, a liberal Dem- only Republican who had defend- 


ee ee ——s _ 


just another of Wisconsin’s 10 con- 
gressmen who happen to have a 
strong “home - town” following, 
O’Konski emerges from this prima- 
ry contest as a potential force in 
state politics. 


MATTERS ARE LESS compli- 


cated in Democratic circles, but 


*DonT LET ME INTERRUPT You M'BoY...1'M 
JUST CHECKING ON OUR PRODUCTION METHOD... 
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the picture there is not all clear-cut 
either Proxmire won handily over 
his only Democratic opponent, Rep. 
Clement Zablocki, who is - little 
known among state-wide voters, (Continued from Page 3) 


and whose main support came from! _ tion. fj € all "el 
his own heavily Polish district on cation, irst Of all, on two major 


Milwaukee's south side. Zablocki a, sce 
can best be characterized as a First, we must try to persuade 
“Truman Democrat,” a strong “or-|™more and more of our members 


ler was the only one of seven can-!consin Republican Party. All major! ganization” man who is pro-labor|4nd their families and citizens gen- 
didates who identified himself as Republican candidates exceptiand liberal on domestic matters, | erally to carry out their citizenship 
an Eisenhower supporter in both O’Konski have pledged their sup-|and a strong supporter of Admin- | responsibilities by registering and 
domestic and foreign policy. The) port of Kohler. Davis, however,;istration policy in foreign affairs; VoUng. 
Republican machine, generally in waited three days before he issued |during both Truman and Eisenhow-| .“The second area in which we 
the hands of the extreme right,’ his somewhat less-than-enthusiastic er Administration. have to concentrate our efforts re- 
whose leaders were still smarting! approval of Kohler’s candidacy. Proxmire, who classifies. himself lates to our activities in encourag- 
from their defeat .at the hands of) e as a liberal Democrat, is widely ing a fuller discussion of the basic 
Senator Alexander Wiley in the) O’Konski’s position is still am-jknown as the Wisconsin Demo-| campaign issues, in order to get 
senatorial primaries last Fall, re- biguous, and his role in Wiscon-| crats’ most vigorous campaigner,)more people to understand the is- 
ceived a bitter blow when Kohler sin politics deserves some special) having come within 35,000 votes sues and to vote more intelligently. 
narrowly defeated Glenn Davis, attention. While retaining his titu-|of unseating Kohler in 1954, after! “One of the most basic issues will 
former congressman from Wauke-'lar leadership to a so-called “World |losing by 400,000 votes in 1952.|be the question put to a vote in the 
sha. Anti-Communist Committee,” and It is generally conceded that it! 1957 election as to whether there 
Davis generally carried the main trying to maintain his ties with the| was w. the weight of the Eisen-'should be a convention to revise 
hopes of the big industrialist like most belligerently sinister conni-|hower campaign that kept him the state constitution. (A resolution 
Walter Harnishfeger who had vers against world peace, O’Konski’ from defeating Governor Vernon/on this subject was adopted by the 
backed the late Senator McCarthy.|jhas for the last three terms been|Thomson last Fall. But Proxmire convention along with resolutions 
Jt was Davis who was climinated|carefully cultivating an increasing-|is generally regarded as somewhat'on unemployment insurance and 
by Wiley in last Fali’s primary con-'ly larger circle of supporters in his of an “independent” among Demo-| workmen's compensation.) 
iest. ‘own district from labor and the crats, a vigorous defender of civil! “We hope that a united labor 
A close runner-up was Rep. Al-'generally depressed area of farm-|liberties and Negro rights, and a'movement will soon be achieved 
vin O’Konski from northern Wis-|ers. On strictly labor questions, he|critic of H-bomb diplomacy. in this state so as to bring us closer 
consin’s 10th District, who has sur- has voted carefully to build him-| Since the candidate favored by'|to the achievement of these social! 
vived seven elections in Wiscon-|self a favorable record, and has|labor leaders, Rep. Henry R. and moral objectives. We are con- 
sin’s economically poorest district) virtually defied the Republican Par-| Reuss, had refused to run for the fident that united labor will give 
by dumping the official Republican ty on farm issues, embracing the/Senate seat, labor’ stayed out of us greater opportunities than we 


ocrat who had faced Kohler ed the court decisions, who now 
in two successive unsuccess-|Stands as the only obstacle now 
o _, |between a liberal Democrat and a 

ful bids for the Governor's seat in the Senate of the U.S. 
seat in 1952 and 1954. | The bitter knowledge of this fact 
Regardless of the final outcome, is producing desperate efforts 
the primary results have already|among Republican leaders, both 
done much to reshape the affairs of state and national, to heal the seri- 
both major parties in Wisconsin. {ous breaches opened up by the 
In the Republican column, Koh-/last two Senate contests in the Wis- 


platform and.resorting to extremely Democratic farm program. But on|the primary campaign altogethier.'ever had before for serving our own 
demagogic maneuvers. He _ has/civil liberties and foreign policy,| The biggest sign of a change is that|membership and in céntribation to 
built himself up as an “independ-|he is still the same old O’Konski,/now the State CIO Political Action the advancement of the 


well-being 
ent” and fishes for farm and labor'still regarded by veteran political | Steering Committee, after a poll of and the welfare of all the people; 
support. 


Yet O’Konski pre-dates|observers from various camps with|local union Jeaders, has strongly of our great state.” 
McCarthy as a vicious red-baiter, a| long memories as an unprincipled | endorsed Proxmire. The ClO lead-) Governor Harriman told the con-| 
fact that lie is fond of repeating, | maneuverer with sinister motives.'ers said: ‘vention he would appoint a com-| 
while fishing for votes on Jabors' 


side of the fence. startingly successful. He was able| 

The “also rans” on the Republi-/to boast of support from both’CIO/ ward looking United States Sena- McCarthy of Minnesota. 
can column, Lt. Governor Warren jand AFL in his last campaign for| tor to Washington. . . Every trade! ° . 
Knowles, former State Supreme,re-election, and both wings of or-| union family in Wisconsin has an! KEY TO THE whole situation 
Court Justice Henry Hughes, form-|ganized labor and pointedly taken} important stake in this election.” jis the extent to which organized 
er Congressman John Schafer, and|a hands-off position during the pri-| In what seemed like an invita-|labor will fully mobilize its mem- 
State Senator Lorge, received a maries. Geodge Haberman, Wis-'tion to the state AFL to act joint-|bership and supporters to vote for 
relative scattering of votes. consin AFL president, stated that 


ly, the CIO said that it would “as-|Proxmire. Kohler’s record makes 
A significant fact is the excep-|if O’Konski won the Republican 


sist the Jabor movement in getting/it impossible for him to get labor 
tionally low vote received by Sen-| primaries, the AFL would consider 


— 


chance in 25 years to send a for-| ~~ 


out the vote.” ‘support, despite the fact that many 


ator Lorge, who was the only one|supporting him, while the Wiscon-| The Democratic Party nationally,| Democrats and labor forces must 
among the seven Republicans who|sin CIO News listed him as one of considering the increasing support have voted for him in the primaries 
openly embraced McCarthy’s pro-|the “liberal” candidates. |that Proxmire has registered in|—mainly to eliminate the more re- 
grom in toto, and who in fact made| Amidst rumors of the possibility| successive campaigns, and sensing) actionary candidates. Kohler is still 
this his main pitch. He finished| that O’Konski might decide to run/the possibility of winnng because;remembered here for signing the 
sixth on the list, with only about!as. an independent candidate on/of a rift among Wisconsin Republi- hated Catlin Bill which was intend- 
7,000 votes. Aug. 27, the Milwaukee Journal|cans, is throwing important forces|ed to disenfranchise the collective 

All Republican candidates, ex-| went so far as to predict that if this|into the campaign. Among those/efforts of labor in politics, as well 
cept Kohler, had directed heavy|happens, he will draw more votes|expected to campaign in Wisconsin |as his more recent espousal of a 
political artillery against the re-|from’ possible Proxmire supporters|for Proxmire are Gov. Mennen/|sales tax after he retired from the 
cent liberal decisions of the U. S.|than from those who would other-} Williams of Michigan, Senator Es-| governorship. 
Supreme Court, and made other wise support Kohler. From being'tes Kefauver, and Rep. Eugene! Wisconsin is known as a state 


Yet, G’Konski’s tactics have been| “Wisconsin voters have their best’ mittee “to consider and recommend Council. 
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STATE ClO CONVENTION 


the manner in which the state can 
play a more effective role in pro- 
tecting the public interest and the 
legitimate trade union movement. 
by ridding our state of racketeers.” 

The Governor's statement came 
on the heels of last Wednesday’s 
City Hall conference of city offi- 
cials and AFL and CIO leaders to 
map plans to rid the labor move- 
ment of racketeers. 

A committee of the AFL and 
CIO has started a drive of its own 
agent hoodlums and _ racketeers ~ 
who have been operating under the 
guise of legitimate unionists ex- 
ploiting Puerto Rican and Negro 
workers through “sweetheart” con- 
tracts drawn up with employers, 
These fake contracts have been an 
employer means of excluding legi- 
timate unions, enriching the hood- 
lums and keeping wages and con- 
ditions at sweatshop levels. 


Alabama Senate Unit 


Nixes Open Shop Bill 

MONTGOMERY, Ala., Aug. 11 
—The State Senate's Labor Com- 
mittee has recom- 
mended repeal of the Alabama 
“Right-to-Work” law, following 
conferences between the committee 
and a delegation of 30 top lead- 
ers of the Alabama labor move- 
ment headed by Earl Pippin, di- 
rector of the Alabama Labor 


unanimously 
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where the unexpected sometimes 
happens, perhaps more often than 
other places. Kohler is generally 
looked upon as the odds-on favorite 
to win, as chances go. But William 
T. Evjue, the widely known cru- 
sading editor of the Madison Capi- 
tal Times, characterizes Proxmire 
as the “modern LaFollette,” and 
looks for Wisconsin to complete the 
circle from LaFollette to McCarthy 
and back again. 

The primary vote, in which only 
20 percent of the electorate was 


expected to participate in an ap- 
parently apathetic situation, sur- 
prisingly rolled up 25 percent, and 
the final election on Aug. 27 prom- 
ises to be more spirited, to say the 
least. 

—~ 
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' "THERE was always something 
about Charlie Wilson as Secre- 
tary of Defense that made me 
uneasy. When 
Charlie came 
to Washing- 
ton he resign- 
ed as head of 
General Mo- 
tors and dis- 
posed of his 
$2,500,000 
worth of GM 
stock (“dispos- 
ed” doesn’t 
mean tearing , 
to shreds, placing in an incinera- 
tor or tossing from an open win- 
dow). Try as I would; I could 
never fee] that Wilson's attitude 
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toward defense contracts was the 
same as, say, mine. It is not easy 
for a man like Wilson to rid him- 
self of old associations, including 
the National Association of 
Manufacturers. 

Wilson’s successor as Defense 
Secretary, Neil McElroy, makes 
me feel more comfortable. In an 
era when our Defense Depart- 
ment insists it is occupied with 
peace, it is reassuring for the de- 
partment to be headed by a 
manufacturer of gentle soaps 
and other products designed to 
make us all lovely to look at and 
heavenly to kiss. 

. 


AFTER McELROY will have 
divested himself of ‘his director- 


ships in General Electric (guided 
missile equipment) and in Chry- 
ler (tanks, etc.), it will be easy 
to think of him solely as a Proc- 
tor & Gamble man, the nation’s 
biggest maker of soap, tooth- 
paste, detergents, glycerine, etc., 
with sales topping the billion 
mark and with “Mac’s” salary in 
recent years reaching $285,000 
annually. It is not yet clear 
whether McElroy will have to 
“dispose” (see parenthesis in 
opening senna above) of his 
$600,000 worth of Proctor & 
Gamble stock to avoid conflict- 
of-interest, since the government 
also dabbles in soap. As far as 
I am concerned, our new De- 
fense Secretary can hold on to 
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soap stock. It doesn’t bother me 
a bit. On the contrary, what 
could be more useful than a big 
soap and detergent man as we 
enter the period of the “clean” 
bomb? 

If our multi-billion-dollar arms 
contracts can be integrated with 
the new Secretary’s passion for 
cleanliness, we can win the con- 


fidcuuce of the wold. From clean 
bombs, we could go on to adver- 
tise guided missiles with chloro- 
phil, war-heads with a dirt-free 
scalp, nuclear arms that never 

rspire, poison-gas with a minty 

vor, bacteriological warfare 
= germs with that scrubbed 


AS A MATTER of fact, Me- 
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By ALAN MAX 


Elroy is already off to a good 
start with his statement that na- 
tional defense is the “No. 1 con- 
cern of the country whether you 
call it national defense or world 
peace.” After all, why NOT call 
national defense “world peace”? 
Why not call armaments “dis- 
armaments’? Why not call our 
new Secretary of Defense “Sec- 
retary of Soapsuds”? 

Over the years McElroy has 
captured the hearts of America. 
for Ivory, Dreft, Tide Duz, 
Cheer, Gleem and Crest. Surely 
he can do the same for the arms 
race. Where Charlie Wilson 
could not sell nuclear. weapons 
to the people as a deterrent. Neil 
McElroy may be able to sell 

them as'a detergent;’ 9° 
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POOR LITTLE U.S. STEEL 


TESTIFYING BEFORE the Kefauver anti-monopoly 
committee now looking into the causes of inflation, chair- 
man Roger M. Blough of the U.S. Steel Corp. was the pic- 
ture of injured innocence. Do periodic price boosts on 
stee] boost the price level generally? That’s.“sheer eco- 
nomic superstition;” he said. He turned the facts around 
and said it was his poor little company that was really the 
victim of inflation. As for the monopoly charge, he noted 
that many other industries were concentrated in fewer 
hands than steel. Steel is “so cheap” he said, that its price 
is a modern miracle. ; 

Mr. Blough, of course, was not discussing the real 
facts of economics. He was addressing himself to those 
who could be easily hoodwinked by his claim that the re- 
cent $6-a-ton price hike, the 3rd hike in a year, influences 
_ the price of a steel product to only a minute degree. 

He minimized the actual increase, especially the ac- 
cumulative effect of the annual and semi-annual boosts. 
He said nothing of the new profit record reported by U.S. 
Steel recently—the fruits of these “tiny” price hikes—and 
the new high level in profits it sets for economy as a whole, 
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driving all industry corporations more than ever to raise 


prices to keep up with the new pace of profiteering. 


The Kefauver committee seeks to find out why prices 
rise when even the traditional capitalist excuses for such 
increases are not in evidence. The Kefauver Committee 
calls them “administered” prices. The tiny handful of 
executives of the six steel companies that monopolize the 
industry are undoubtedly the outstanding “administrators” 
of price and profit hikes in the country today. 


OMAN’S LIDICE 


AND NOW another name can be added to that of 
Lidice, the Czech city wiped off the face of the earth by 
the Nazis. According to a report in the N.Y. Times yester- 
day, a spokesman for the people of Oman said that the 
British had “completely destroyed” the town of Rada. 

According to the Oman source, none of the fighting 
supporters of the Imain of Oman were in the town of 
Rada when British planes attacked it. The Times account 
quotes Sheikh Mohammed el-Harthy as saying: 

“Only old people and women and children were in 
the town. Many of ‘them were killed and nothing remains 
of the town.” 

Dispatches from Oman also tell of repeated bombing 
strikes by the British using fragmentation bombs. As any 
Ex-GI knows, such bombs are intended mainly to kill peo- 
ple. Nor can such bombs distinguish between freedom 
fighters defending their country, and old women and chil- 
dren. 

How long will this barbarous attack on a small people 
by a great power be tolerated? How long before the 
United Nations is “seized” of this issue? Aggression any- 
where by any power is a threat to world peace. In this 
case the most sordid motives of the drive for oil is behind 
the bombing of defenseless villages and towns. 


A CYNICAL GAME 


CONGRESSIONAL. LEADERS are again playing the 
cynical game of political football with the civil rights bill. 
Republicans, now that the Senate has trimmed the bill to 
appease the Dixiecrats, are demanding all or nothing. The 
Democrats, limited by the dead weight of their intransi- 
gent southern delegation, are forced to fight for the present 
substance of the bill. If the Republicans in the House force 
a stalemate by insisting upon returning to the bill some 
of the features lopped off by the Senate, the Democrats 
are saying, they will be guilty of killing civil rights legis- 
Jation. 

Politically the Democrats are in a box built on the one 
hand by the Republicans who are driving to gain Negro 
votes, and on the other by their own Dixiecrat contingent 
whose power is greater than their numbers. But the danger 
to the civil rights bill is not the political box in which the 
Democrats find themselves, but the cynical, partisan 
jockeying on the issue. 

The main supporters of the civil rights bill outside 
Congress—the NAACP, Americans for Democratic Action 
and the AFL-CIO unions—have stated that the Senate 
version of the bill contains a basis upon which to build. 
It would seem that the bi-partisan coalition which steered 
the bill through thus far ought to begin there: Rally 
every force to improve the bill in the House and in the 
House-Senate conference. Prepare the ground for further 
improvements in later sessions. 

But give the country a law this session that gives the 
maximum possible protection to the right to vote. And the 
voters ought to make action for this objective the basis 

for judging Congressional candidates in 1958. There is 
only one issue now: The best possible protection for the 


session in Chicago is confront- 
ed with a dovladiad internal 
crisis in: the labor movement. 
Whether the council will face 
up to the situation is. another 
. agar of course. In a sense 
this internal crisis is a reftex of 
the general difficulties the AFL- 
CIO is meeting in its economic, 
political legislative and public 
relations. 

With only four months left to 
the next convention of the AFL- 
CIO, which is also to be the 
deadline for unification of all 
state and local labor bodies, 
there seems little possibility that 
such unification will be .complet- 
ed in time. Hope for a merger 
of the New York AFL and CIO 
rose high with the recent agree- 
ment reached with George Mea- 
ny s participation. But somethin 
happened in recent weeks “tm 
those hopes have diminished 
significantly. 

When those hopes sagged, the 
widespread belief that - New 
York's agreement would spur 
others of the big industrial states 
to follow suit, also diminished. 
State Federation of Labor con- 
ventions met recently in Illinois, 
Michigan and other of such maj- 
or states without a show of prog- 
ress towards real merger nego- 
tiations. The New York State 
AFL convention in Buffalo re- 
ceived the merger terms coldly 
and while still expressing a de- 
sire for unification, set condi- 
tions—concessions from the in- 
dustrial unions to the craft un- 
ions—and thereby postponed the 
projected unification date. 

° ’ 

IT IS NOT an accident that 

resistance stiflened to unifica- 


7 
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tion in the major states along with 


the rapid rise of James Hoffa's 
star in recent weeks. Hoffa has 
clearly emerged as the strong 
man among those who seek Dave 
Beck's post. In fact he appears 
to be the only “serious” candi- 
date left as the Interriational 
Brotherhood of Teamsters nears 
its Sept. 30 convention. Simul- 
taneously, Hoffa has already 
moved to give more backbone 
and leadership to the conserva- 
tive extreme in the AFL-CIO, 
based mainly on the building 
crafts, to make its weight more 
telling in the affairs of the labor 
movement. And there is no doubt 
that leaders in the labor move~ 
ment who currently figure in 
disclosures of corruption— a cir- 
cle that seems to be widening 
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by George Morris 


of 


AFL-CIO Couneil Looks 
To Another Convention 


the big carpenters union,—are 
also cozying up-to strong-man 
Jimmie Hoffa. 

Hoffa’s fortunes skyrockted be- 
cause of the lack of leadership 
in the pro-democracy and anti- 
racketeering movement in the 
IBT; the division among the an- 
ti-Beck learers in the IBT’s top; 
and the advantage that came 
with his acquittal on bribery 
because the government either 
tried to frame him or, if it had 
a case, bungled it miserably. And 
not least in Hoffa's favor, is the 
frequent talk playing into his 
hands, that has come from some 
top AFL-CIO officials of sus- 
pending the giant IBT for cor- 
rupt influences. Hoffa, who in 
the IBT has been the leader of 
anti - merger forces and still 
presses for secession, is not slow 
in using the ouster threats to 
build up opposition to. the AFL- 
CIO as such within the ranks of 
the IBT and building crafts. 

e 


THERE IS A real danger, 
therefore, that instead of more 
unity we may come out before 
long with greater division in the 
labor movement. When the 


members of the AFL-CIO coun- 
«il assemble in Chicago to take 
up a whole series of new ques- 
tions stemming from exposures 
of corruption—involving leaders 
of the Carpenters, Bakers, AFL 
Textile union—they will sure- 
ly find that the situation requires 
more than a mechanical applica- 
tion of “ethical practices” codes, 

The council meeting, the last, 
but for one on the eve of the par- 
ley will basically affect prepara- 
tions for the Dec. 5 convention. 
The main reason for AFL-CIO 
weakness both internally and 
against its outside enemies, is its 
poor delivery on the promises 
of the merger. We have not had 
the promised organizing drives, 
and anywhere near the anticipat- 
ed upsurge of political and legis- 


ment is all the more apparent 
as Congress winds up a session 
that was a total zero for labor, 
with the civil rights bill emascu- 
lated beyond recognition and in- 
flation spiraling upward with- 
out any real movement to com- 
bat it. 

The circles around Beck, 
Hutcheson and Hoffa are taking 
full advantage of the inaction 
and sluggishness in the AFL- 
CIO leadership with appeals to 
disappointed rank and filers. And 
by their division and conserva- 
tive pressure inside, these forces 
are still further hampering la- 
bor's effort to combat the cur- 
rent anti-union attacks. It's a vi- 
cious circle. This brings us to the 
point we have stressed a thou- ~ 
sand times since the merger— 
that unless unification spells in 
life more organization, political 
action, vigorous legislative drives, 
civil rights and the rest of the 
positive program it won't mean 
a thing to the workers. We have 
stressed equally that the No. 1 
task of progressive trade union- 
ists is the fight to make those 
positive objectives of the mer- 
ger a reality 

That fight, where it was wag- 
ed, brought some good results, 
To some extent the forces main- 
ly based on the former CIO, 
pressed for the merger program. 
But that fight has been far short 
of the scope and viger needed 
to make the AFL-CIO the dyna- 
mic democratic force it must be- 
come to defeat the Hoffas and 
Hutchesons as well as its foes 
outside. 

There is a sizable bloc in the 
AFL-O10 today that is disturbed 
and wants more vigor and 
change, unity, cleanup and dem- 
ocratization. The: question is 
whether this group's Gada see 
that the AFL-CIO is facing a 
crisis and that the situation calls 
for a far more vigorous effort 
inside the AFL-CIO for a fight- 
ing program than has been in 
evidence until now. 
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For Talented College Students 


meedy youths a chance to go to col- 
(3) Diversity of educational op- lege. 

The Government 
4) Financing this higher edu-|help by making the U.S. Office of 
‘Education a clearing house for in- 
| (5) The Federal Government's formation for local and state school 


WASHINGTON, Aug. Il —. (students. 
Partly subsidized college education. wt 
for talented but needy high school, Portunites. 
students was propsed today by al ( 
Presidential committee, which said C4ton. 
money must be removed as a bar- 
rier to higher education. 


also -would 


‘role beyond the high school. officials on vocational and educa- 


it nid thie could he: achieved: The committee said the Federal|tional opportunities, military serv- 
rg ere revenue laws should be revised,'ice requirements, and what finan- 


| deral - state cooperative «— . , boo : ener - 
through Federal vege D “with appropriate safeguards,” to cial assistance is avaiable. 
programs — Federal grants, income 


permit deductions or credits on in-| Another recommendation: was 
‘come tax returns by students, their that state, local and private sources 
trolled pay -as-you-learn credit parents, or others who help finance increase their support of scholar- 
suetanies' lial wih Cniae edu-|the student's education. There also! ship funds. It said that in view 
cation at a low interest rate. tmcag at eg ea benefits forlof the proposed Federal work- 
TI . , ded those least able to pay their own'study plan, the government should 
8, oe ate eed ede nary ce way. not undertake to provide new 
by — a wince ey way It said “all necessary ste psischolarships. 
os a gone th lds ; ri rs ‘should be taken” to popularize the} The committee said that any - 
school. it has been studying le! sea of judicious use of credit to program adopted should be free 


tax concessions and work-while- 


you-study plans, and state-con- 


educational prospect of high school france higher education . It sug-jof racial or religious discrimina- 

net wl er Pett i nenda-(gested increased private and pub-/tion. It said that this, in addition 

Te MS nas Fecommen’*'lic support for sound credit plans to money, was an_obstacle many 

tions today, Chairman Devereux’). 01, tid at state and local levels Cone Ms 

C. Joseph s said a complete suM-|Ph ig credit would be extended on| - en ee 

mary will be submitted to the @ flexible repayment basis at low a. 

White House later. interest to competent high school Dai | Worker 
The committee: said the numbetigraduates, It also ur private | 

of persons soe hag wa ss Ms ‘oundations to take the lead in| pe EN ARIS sn. 

college Ws ex ; 0 aou Y creating a new re ional r nation-|4*F by the Publishers New Press, Ine., 

1970. Therefore, it said, five ur-',] cupiingiies oro r pherored wee ie ~ A apeiatinssige welepaene 

gent problems must be faced. _ (credit. | clase matter Oct. 28, 
(1) The need for qualified teach-| It said a Federally - sponsored wring ty er) 9, 1879, ‘oe 

should be work-study , in which the} seco i og 

doubled over the next five or 10\students would get appropriate RRS ya 3 mes. 6 mos. ? 

years. | is jobs at fair wages, would provide ae Pag oe a Us te 

| (2) The need for assistance to'25,000 to 50,000 notably able but ee 
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ASSIGNMENT USA: 


What's Missing at 
The Picasso Exhibit 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


There is something strangely incomplete about the unprece- 
dented Picasso exhibit which has drawn one hundred thousand 
New Yorkers since it opened at the Museum of Modern Art. There 
may, sometime past, have been a similar response to an artist, but 


Today’s Best 

Bets on TV : 

Movies, Theatre 
TV 


Senate Hearings (if held). Proceed- 
ings. of the Senate Select Com. 
On Improper Activities in the 
Labor or Management Field (5) 
10 A.M. 

Matinee Theatre: Repeat Per- 
formance of Balzac’s “Eugenie 
Crandet adapted by Betty Ulius 
4)3to4 

Bold Journey (7) 8:30. The Tara- 


I cannot recall it. Picasso, generally, regarded as the most significant 
artist of our age, and virtually every wisp of in- 
formation about him has appeared in the myriad 
pieces published on the man and his art. But one 
fact is spectacularly underplayed, even when it 
gets a mention: that he is a member of the Com- 
munist Party of France. 
That fact has appeared, now and then, but 
it is sloughed over as though the fact that he is a 


|| Lawrence Welk’s Top Tunes (7) 


humaras Indians of Mexico 
Twenty-One—quiz (4) 9 
Boxing (5) 9:30—St. Nich’s 


9:30 

Studio One Summer Theatre (2) 
10 to 11. The Non-mentionable 
Blues—comedy by Helen Cotton 
with Elliott Nugent, Carmen 


Communist is some personal deformity you don’t 
mention in public—like a club-foot or a harelip. In 
a time when the merest suspicion that a public 
figure is a Communist evokes scare headlines, this 
is a curious phenomenon and should be considered 


a moment. 
. 

THE thesis of the commercial publicists, generally, is that 
Communists are outside the human pale, somewhat like the Hima- 
layan snow-man, Once you are discovered to be an adherent to the 
Marxist outlook your eminence as writer or artist or scientist or sage 
is diminished by a head. You belong to Lucifer and his fallen angels 
and nething good can come-from-your-hand, (A generation of critics 
has been whittling away at Theodore Dreiser, for instance, since he 


became a member of the Communist Party.) 
. 


IT SO HAPPENS that Picasso’s name is a by-word throughout 
the werld wherever men talk of art, and he puts considerable stock 


in the fact that he is a Communist. Like Dreiser, who said, “the leg- | 


ic” ef his life brought him to that belief, Picasso has said that he 
became a Communist because there should be “less misery in the 
world.” He wants nobody to yearn for a chunk of bread as he did 
wher he first settled in Paris in 1904, and who, as Janet Flanner 
wrete recently in the. New Yorker, went days without a meal. Fer- 
nande Olivier, his wife at that time, told of the two winter months 
when she remained housebound because there was no money for 


shoes. 

It is also said, the New Yorker Paris Correspondent wrote, that 

Picasso’s “adherence to Communism was also founded partly on his 
eneric sympathy with workers. . .” Which is not at all surprising 
or France where the artist and the workingman have traditionally 
felt a bend of kinship, as the lives of Daumier, Van Gogh, Matisse 
and many others attest. 

Daumier was a Communard and went to jail, Van Cegh was 
regarded as a loon by the hierarchs of his church because he took 
jesus’ werds literally when he preached among the French mivers; 
Matisse died a Communist: many artists of the word stood with the 
workiagmen during the revolutions ef 1830, 1848, 1871. Anatole 
France was for socialism and wrote a glowing fereward to Jack 
London's “Iron Heel:” Romain Rolland believed in it; Barbusse, 
Eluard, Aragon and many others, became members of the Commu- 
nist Party; McCarthy would have called them “card-carrying mem- 
bers.” It is in the tradition. 

° 

$O PICASSO joined the Communist Party ia 1944. I remem- 
ber the article that came from Paris to the New Masses which I pub- 
lished then. It was written by an American GI who visited the ar- 
tist. Picasso speke of his close friends Aragon and Eluard; and that 
the Communists “worked hardest to understand and reconstruct 
the world.” Among the Communists, Flanner cites Picasso, he found 
“the greatest wt Sig the greatest poets, and all the beautiful faces 
of the Paris insurgents” of the August Liberation days. 

. 


MANY POLITICAL OBSERVERS scoffed at the artist's deci- 
sion, and said cynically that the marriage couldn't last. How could 
the Party “with its rigidly doctrinaire” concepts ef art maintain con- 
genial relations with an artist so play individualstic—“a law 
unte himself for sixty years,” as Flanner reperts. No divorce papers 
have been filed even though the capitalist press confidently expect- 
ed notice of that last October during the tragic Budapest days. 

Picasso, who lived through the Nazi occupation in Paris, (even 
they did not dare touch him) knew the relative merits of the various 
Resistance groups (the Communists suffering 70,000 casualties in 
their relentiess opposition to the invader) remains a card-carrying 


Party member. 
° 

FLANNER CITES ANOTHER episode I remember well from 
the New Masses days, and about which we published several pieces. 
Picasso. was informed by a Communist newspaperwoman that an 
American paper dubbed his allegiance to Communism “a caprice,” 
and that he claimed “art and politics had no connection anyhow.” 
As the New Yorker writer put it, “Outraged, Picasso impulsively 
took up a pencil and inscribed for her—and for the Communist lit- 
erary weekly “Les Lettres Francaises’—his celebrated statement on 
Phomme engage (the committed man)—the most revealing politico- 
aesthetic statement he has ever made.” 


This is what he wrote: 

“What do you think an artist is? An imbecile who has only his 
eyes if he is a paimter, or his ears if a musician, or a lyre at every 
level of his heart throbs if he is a t, or, if he is merely a boxer, 
only his muscles? On the contrary, rs at the same time a political 
being, constantly alert to the heart-rending, burning, or happy 
‘events in the world, molding himself in their likeness. How could it 
it be possible to feel no interest in other people, and, because of an 
ivory-tower indifference, detach yourself from the life they bring 
with such open full hands? No, painting is not made to y rece 

ts. It is an instrument of war, for attack and defense against 


1e enemy.” 
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UL te the: New Yorker and to Janet Flanner for 
of Picasso's life: they are at the least, interest- 


toll sieneting thing’ of the man the hundred thousand 
came te see his works. But it is a guage to the 
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‘Mystery Classics: De Maupassant’s 


Matthews, Sarah Marshall, others 
RADIO 


The Horla WABC 7:30 
Edward Murrow, news WCBS 7:45) 
Louis Sebol Show 
guest WABC 8 
Boston Pops Orchestra WRCA 8:05 
John Wingate Show WOR 8:35 
World of Jazz WOXR 9 


John Vandercook, news WABC 10 


This is New York WABC 10 


Concert WNYC 9:10 
Classical Music For People Who 
Hate C. M. WRCA 10:05 


MOVIES 


La Strada, Loews Theatres 
Pride and Passion, Capitol 


— Jan wate, 


‘Washington Sq. Chamber Music 


| 


As the “Black Death” in 14th 
century Europe subsided, a strange 
dancing mania spread rapidly in 
its wake. The dancers “formed 
circles hand in hand and, appear- 
ing to have lost all control of their 
senses, continued dancing, regard- 
less of bystanders, for hours to- 
gether in wild delirium.” 

Other extraordinary examples of 
mass suggestibility and hysteria 
are cited in this book by a practic- 
ing psychiatrist at a London hos- 
pital. He is interested in the reli- 
gious and political uses of these 
phenomena and he subtitles his 


book “a physiology of conversion —— 
and brain-washing. | attended meetings of the North 


His own political standpoint can Carelina snake-handling cult “with 
be guessed from his comments on'the deliberate object of seducing 
John Wesley, the 18th century “hell girls who had just been saved.” 
firé” preacher. He had discovered that “on the 

“.. . he made great numbers of night that followed a sudden emo- 
ordinary English people think less tional disruption, a sanctified girl 
about their material well-being than! might be as easily persuaded to 
their spiritual salvation, thus for-| erotic abandon as to the acceptance 
tifying them at a critical period of the Cespel message.” 
of the French Revolution against) From this basis Sargent ventures 
the dangerous materialistic teach-| into politics, and attempts to bring 
ings of Tom Paine... .” the past misdeeds of the Soviet se- 

ey has. been struck by the curity police into the same frame- 
fact that artificially whipping up, work. Unfortunately, he seems to 
violent emotions often cures the know as little as the next man on 
war neuroses. which are his profes- this subject. 


Rising of Moen, 55th St. 

Stars of Russian Ballet (revival), 
| Cameo 

Gold of Naples, 72nd St. 
DRAMA 


| Visit To a Small Planet, Booth 

Career, Acter’s Playhouse 

No Time For Sergeants, Alvin 

Lil Abner, St. James 

Purple Dust, Cherry Lane 

Long Way's Journey Into Night, 
Helen Hayes 

Coed King Charles, Downtown 

Bells Are Ringing, Shubert 

My Fair Lady, Hellinger Theatre 

— Penny Opera, Theatre de 

yé. 
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CHESS NOTES 


Have you been wondering what 
kind of chess player you are? 
Then choose from this list (British 
Chess Magazine, 1945): Chair 
‘manipulator, hand clasper, body 
swayer, spectacle cleaner, hand 
hoverer, hair disarranger, table tap- 
per, whistler, foot shuffler, nose 
tweaker, kneecap kneader, snifler, 
shoulder twitcher, etcetera, etccet- 


7 


sional specialty. But these emo-| If he ever decides to go beyond 
tional explosions cause a short- second-hand sources and guesswork 
lived extreme suggestibility, during in politics, as he has done in psy- 
which totally new beliefs and forms chiatry and religion, he may be 
of hevarior can be implanted. ‘able to write a second book as grip- 

Sargent cites the young man who ping as the first. 


Art Carney To Co-Star With 
Siobhan McKenna in B’way Play 


Television, which “made” Art Carney, will have to mark time 
for a while where he is concerned. 

The versatile performer, erstwhile sidekick of Jackie Gleason 
for so many TV séasons, comes: to Broadway this fall for his New 
York stage debut as a full-blown star in one of the more ambitieus 
projects of the new season. 

Carney will co-star with Ireland’s famous Siebhan McKenna 
in “The Rope Dancers” by Merton Wishengrad which the Play- 
wrights Company and Gilbert Miller will produce. Rehearsals start 
Sept. 27, and the play will be seen in Boston before-the New York 
premiere. 

There will be none of the slapstick comedy at which Carney 
is so expert in this play. It is a serious drama set on New York's low- 
er East Side at the beginning of this century. Carney fans who saw 
his latest TV effort have no worry that he'll be able to handle this 
type of work because he turned in a fine jeb in the title role of “The 
Fabulous Irishman,” a biographical teleplay about ex-Lord Mayor 
Briscoe of Dublin. 

Carney spent most of last summer on the stock circuit, playin 
‘in “The Seven Year Itch.” If the new play should achieve a run, T 
won't see Carney during the new season except possibly for an oc- 
casionél Sunday assignment of some sert. 


— — = 


era. Or perhaps, a thigh massager?’ 
Letter From Prague 


By ELEANOR WHiXELER 


— -- me 


Also signed for “The Rope Dancers” is Jenny Hecht, young 
daughter of author Ben Hecht. 


ee ) 
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Impressions Of Karlovy Vary Film Festival 


Hu. 


PRAGUE-—To pluck a few im-'the east is a new-comer in the film 
pressions from the Tenth Interna-| World, of course, although poorly 
tional Film Festival in Karlovy| represented at other film festivals 
Vary, some. countries such as)than Karlovy Vary. India has the 


France, Italy and England, with second largest filrn production in 
established reputations as film | the world and in the last seven 


ducers, sent some curiously ‘ 
films, as well as excellent ones: the feature films, 354 cGocumentaries, 
Soviet Unien, Poland and Hungary 649 news reels, 107 popular-sci- 


had definitely pushed forward|ence films and 22 cartoon and pup- 
again from the unfortunate period| Pet. rhere were two new-comers 
schematic, two - dimensional on the scene, however—Mongolia 
films, while Czechoslovakia was and Burma, who, with Paraguay, 
still marking time, not fiinding~its Were entering in a film festival for 
own artistic path; and—most unan-'the first time. 
imously held impression—the cen- 

rector of ene of the prize-winnin 


tre of gravity of the film, - world & 
had shifted eastward. "ia files, the Soviet Union’s “Height 


the pewer and beauty of the two his direction of “Baltic Deputy”), 
top prize-winners, India’s “Under,;was asked what moved him 
poor directing and playing the without hesitation, “Raj Kapeor. 


main role, a 
Year Sacrifice,” directed by Sang’‘an avalanche of talent, it is a mas- 


ee ee ee eee a ee 


character of the daily newspapers, and to the magazines who have 
written profusely of him, that they clammed up at this point. 

If Picasso walked into a department store, tried a beret on and 
strolled off serenely unconscious that he had not paid for it, we 
: would certainly have discovered that the celebrated shop-lifter was. 
| @ card-carrying Communist, 

ae 


a4 


When Alexander GCG. Zarkhi, di- 


Film critics were overcome with {and known to U.S. audiences for 


China’s “The New-|His film is a whole world, it is 


: 


Neither of these giants of! terpiece.” } 
Zarkhis own film tells of young‘ 
ave among construction workers, | 
of good citizenship hidden under a 
reugh and erring exterior, of e 
tistic and bad citizenship iota 
‘beneath the surface of proper be- 


diyears China has produced 139jhavior. It is a much deeper psy- 


'cholegical film than we have been 
laccustomed to from the Soviet 
Union in recent years, and bids fair 
to become popular abroad, as well 


as. at home. 


The Czechoslovak entry “Good 
Soldier Schweik” opened the fes- 
tival and the general consensus. is 
that this was not a fortunate choice. 
Those who already knew Hasek’s 
classic story of the Czechoslovak 
“Sad Sack” sighed and said, “I 


the ; is 
the Cover of Night,” with Raj Ka-| most at the festival, he answered => you just can't film Schweik. 


those film workers from 
abroad who did not know Schweik, 
and were not familiar with its. anti- 
war, anti-pomposity intentions, 
were bewi that this film _ 
could be chosen to. promote — 
“friendship, progress, peace among 
nations” or even “nobler relations 
among men.” The first part was 

(Continued on Page 7) 0 


Dubinsky Says 
ILGWU Never 
“ 


ee SRR Se 
. - . eS ’ Sm 
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DUBINSKY 
David Dubinsky, president of 


the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union, yesterday made 
publie a copy of his affidavit to the 
Senate rackets committee denying 


that he or anyone else in the ILG- 


Film Festival 
(Continued from Page 6) 


excellently acted by R. Hrusinsky 
as Schweik, but, as Gunter Sobe, 
critic from the German Democratic 
Republic, complained, the later 
tasteless scenes in the church and 
with ihe bottle were long-drawn- 
out and tiresome. It got no men- 


tion among the awards. 
6 e * 


Surely the most discussed film 


As Boeek, critic for the literary 


away feelin 


been done. 


ments about people, not to be mis-| 


said. “Another 20 percent is used 
for power purposes by ether min- 
istries and about | 
used for fertilizer and soil condi- 
tioning. Only 500,000 tons . .:-. 
used for the production of chem- 
icals.” 


tion” was about Russian metheds 
of production, assumed to be main- 


was Poland’s “Man on the Rails.” \ly hand labor. 
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Peat Experts 


(Continued from Page 2) 


percent is 
is 


Blatnik said “another misconcep- 


Trees are cut, stumps re- 


wt 
there would be n1o bill to act on this 


year 


Party was handicapped 
Dixieerats, but softened the i 
sion by saying, “Yes, we Demo- 
crats are a party of vigorous indi- 
viduals.” The strength of the 
crats, he said, was “embarrass 

| Ibecause he had been forced to 
“According to Mr. Newman the \“shed my forceful statements in the 
weekly Kulture; said, Karlovy Vary entire process is mechanized, with} pyoyse” against any civil rights com- 
divided itself in two camps, pro|huge, intricate machines preparing) premise. But politics, he 
and contra. The contras won out,the peat bogs and removing the 
in the prize giving, but this did! peat. 
not silence the fans whe went moved, drainage ditches dug and 
that injustice hadithe peat itself placed -in railroad 
unter Sobe wrote en- cars without a human hand touch- 
thusiastically of it that “it is a!mg it,” he said. “It's done with 


warning net to make snap judg-/machines that are so intricate in| 
design that they do not sink into} ing for enforcement of school inte- 


“is the art of the possible. 
Turning to a related civil rights’ 
topic, Celler said that watering 
down 
against housing discrimination 
“makes it very difficult” for New 
Yorkers in Congress who are fight- 


(Continued from Page 1) 

emotional state” 
those inve wo mean 
He admitted that the Democsatic! 
by the 


pacie) 


ing” 


continued, 


This, he continued, is “a bitter pill. 
for us to swallow.” » 
/- the City Fathers 


. 


change eS a he , and 
against heusing 
— h cathe en” 5 get 


As things stand now, Celler ex- 

i the civil rights bill-is on 
‘the ’s desk. On a motion, 
possibly from Celler himself, he 
continued the speaker will refer the 
bill to the Rules Committee. The 
Rules Committet, he predicted, will 
then bring in a rule that the House 
receive and concur on one amend- 
ment (that limiting jury trials to 
right to vote cases.) 

Celler said this procedure has the 
support of Senate Majority Lead- 


the New York City bill 


led into false judgments because the swampy bog, even though they} gration everywhere. Souther Con- 
of external characteristics; it shows |displace many tons, similar to our gressmen, he said, twitted them on 


that you must get to know the)Own Euclid trucks.” 


whole man before evaluating him 


portant, it keeps the spectator on peat processing methods, 


‘the inability ef New York to do 


Of the visit of the Russian ex-;what Northern Congressmen were 
properly.” (Berliner Zeitung, July|perts, Glatnik said that while the! pressing to get done in the South. 
21.) Besides, and this is also im-|Soviet Union “leads the world” in! WE = 


“I do 


WU with authority ever hired|the edge of his seat with interest. |think we can be equally proud of 


racketeer John (Dio) Dioguardi. 


Dubinsky also made public a comotive : 
letter to chairman John McClellan|who has difficulty adjusting to the tty w 


stating that following next week's) 
AFL-CIO Council meeting he| 
would be available to testify. 


The film tells of an old-line lo-'« 
engineer Grechovsky 


yur iron ore industry and especial-! 


ly the tremendous taconite indus-| 
hich is not only a tribute te|in the Department of Justice. 


new socialist regime in Poland.|American scientific and productive’ 


He orders his apprentice around,/genius but the capitalist system, the NAACP and 25 other organi-, 
searches for dust in the engine s 4S well. 


In his eight-page affidavit, Du-|cab with white gloves on, accuses) 


binsky said: 


“There _is testimony before the|ting spies on him, and finally his/of view, 

to the reducing of world tensions| , 
between this country and the So-|interest is in making a start, im)‘ , 
‘taking a first step toward breaking difference between a corrective bill 


Committee that I know Johnny Dio. | 


This is not true. I do not know|pensioned off. He cannot bear to, 


Dio. I never met him. I have never|leave the railway entirely, and, as|V!t t nion, : 
What the diplomats seem un-' the congressional 


ble to do might be accomplished, the enactment of a minimum mean- 
‘ingful bill.” 


talked with him. I have never dealt, 


with him. So far as I know, I have|evening he sees the semaphore is ° | 
not working and flings himself on|on a people-to-people basis through 


Lester Washburn, former presi-/the rails to stop the train before it/¢xchanges such as this one and 
dent of the AFL United Auto!'is wreeked. As the story is pieced others. 


never laid eyes on him.” 


Workers. had testiied an ILGWU| 


vice-president told him Dio was|ferent observers, it becomes clear|Sion were Newman, from Washing- 
to| what sort of man has been unjustly '", D. C., and four Minnesotans. 


once employed by the ILGWU 


his Communist supervisor of set-|Portant from the scientifie point! 


contentiousness causes him to be 


he is out by a switching point one| 


together through the eyes of dif- 


The Meaning 


(Continued from Page 1) 
When I testified on behalf of 


zations in suppert of the bill before 


“Not only is this exchange im-|the subcommittee on constitutional 


Members of the American mis-| 


aarlo J./Otava, commissioner ef 


rights of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
but it can mean so much! mittee on Feb. 15, I said: 


“Our immediate and overriding 


stalemate through 


The bill wiiich the Senate ap- 


er Lyndon B. Johnson of Texas and 
Senate Minority Leader William F. 
Knowland of California. 

Celler accused Republicans of 
stressing “deficiencies” in the Sen- 
ate’s version, rather than its “gains” 
in the civil rights filed. He-said the 
principal gain would be “establish- 


4 


ment of the principle of the pro- 
tection of the universal right to 
vote.” 

The Senate bill would provide 
for government-sought injunctions 
to protect Negro voting rights, set’ 
up a commission with subpena 
powers to investigate denials of 
those rights and add an assistant 
Attorney General to handle voting 
‘rights cases. 

The original House-passed bill 
also authorized the government to 
seek injunctions to protect a variety 
‘of other civil rights. 

Meanwhile Rep. Jim Wright (D- 
Tex) called the difference between 
the Senate and House versions “the 


and a punitive bill.” He said “It 
could be the difference between 
ballots and bayonets.” 

Once passed. he said, the civil 


proved is not that bill. It is obvious-| rights bill can “be built upon” later 
ly mininium; yet it is still meaning- 
ful in that it gives congressional 
recegnition to the right to vote and 
provides the Federal government 


on. 


YOUTHS 


organize a plant in Roanoke, Va.,/dealt with. His Communist super- : 
in 1950. visor closes the film with the words |the Iron (Range Resources and Re- 


“The facts are.” said Dubinsky) “It's stuffy in here,” running his |habilitation Commission; | State 
in his affidavit, “that the Roanoke) fingers under his collar. Rep. Peter X. Fuginea, University 
shop was organized by our union| The literary weekly Tvorba (No.|” Minnesota, Prof. Edgar Piret, 


with the instruments with which to 
enferee that right. Neither the Sen- 
ate nor the House version of the 
bill eonfers any new right. The bill, 
as it stands today, merely confirms 


(Continued from Page 2) 


nothing more than the nominal rail- 
road fare of $160. All other ex- 
penses would be on the house. 


in 1945. not in 1950, and that Dio and Duluth Branch Pref. Moses 


was the very opposite of a union! 
‘in him? Is it in the people around 


representative. 


“He was held out by the man- 


agement of the firm to be one of 
its partmers and the union dealt 
with him as such. He was the 
firm’s representative, not ours; he 
was on the firm’s payroll, not ours. 


ter the agreement was signed, that 


the workers were compelled to go’ 
out on strike before the firm would 
abide by its agreement.” | 

Dubinsky did acknowledge that, 


‘Sam Berger, former manager of 


Trucking Local 102  interced 

with Washburn in 1952 for a 
charter to Dio which by coinci- 
dence, bears the same number. 
Dubinsky said he learned of Berg- 
ers ‘part at the time and called 
him in for a reprimand. Berger 
claimed he simply helped a friend. 
As a result of recent investigations, 
however, Berger’s connection with 
Dio was found to be-much more 
intimate and he is under indict- 
ment for racketeering. Because 
Berger invoked the Fifth Amend- 
ment before a grand jury, Dubin- 
sky requested and obtained his 
resignation several months ago as 
head of Local 102. 


Poland Published 24 


U.S. Writers in 1956 

WARSAW-—The works of 24 
American writers were issued in 
Poland last year in editions tetal- 
ling 656,000 copies. The figures 
represent an increase of six transla- 
tions and 103,000 copies over 
1955, placing translations from 
American literature in fifth place 
after those from Soviet, British, 
French and German writers. Jack 
London's books were among the 


jman heart . 
In, fact, as the employer, Dio was'gave more attention to negative 
so \ipposed to our union even af-| 


; 


<locumentary films at the festival: 


self than the films of the Caval- 


‘most popular ef all foreign authors. ha 


30) said of this film: “Who is guilty 
of his death? Does the blame lie 


Passer. 


him? ... All are to blame. Each 
added his bit of grist te the mill. 
The question was posed, the an- 
swer ean be only one: under the 
surface we must leek for the hu- 
. . Perhaps the film’ 


| 


aspects of our’ time than to the 
positive. But this does not lessen 
its importance.” 

The Rude Pravo reviewer felt 
that more weight should be given 
te the negative features of the film 
in judging it, that since it por- 
trayed in a more human and inter- 
esting way the unsocialist gharac- 
ters, it could not be called a fully 
successful film. All agreed, how- 
ever, that decumentary film worker 
Andrzej Munk had scored a tri- 


I 


There were many interesting 


Viemam’s “Viemam’s Battle 
Against Drought,” the American 
filming of the Martha Graham 
greup, and the Soviet “Country of 
Voleanoes and Geysers” winning 
awards. It was felt, hewever, that, 
interesting as these documentaries 
were, the whole selection this year 
was less conerned with man him- 


canti er Joris Ivens tradition. 
Most of the films which the 
viewers put in the “is this film nec- 
essary?” department were from the 
west. Even the rough technical 
work of the beginners from Viet- 


students must hurdle. It alsb urged 
continued Federal support for the 
college housing loan program, and 
icertain types of grants-in-aid on a 


‘sponsibility for the program must 
remain with individuals, commu- 
nities and the states, but it said 
the Federal Government has obli- 
gations in case these sources can’t 
handle it. 


provide national leadership with- 
out controlling or unduly influenc- 
umph with his first feature film. [ing the local responsibility.” 


imniediate comment on the ree- 
ommendations. 
will have a statement after the 
committee submits its summary. In 
the sprin 

group pm 
us all” the facts of educatien after 
high school. 


the committee 
facts—that the high birth rate of 
the past 15 years has placed a 
tremendous burden on elementary 
and secondary schools and shortly 
will involve colleges, and, second, 
that there are rapidly increasing 
demands for men and women wit 
college educations. 


COLLEGE 


(Continued from Page 5) 


natching basis. 
It emphasized that major re- 


“The Government,” it said, “can 


President Eisenhower had ne 


He presumably 


of 1956 he set up the 
asked it te “lay before 


In its first me last November 
eveloped two basic 


nam and Burma showed up better 
for genuine interest and sincerity, 

ide the French “T n 
ever Nagasaki’ and Italian Cham- 
ber-of-Cemmerte commercia] 
“Souvenir of Italy.” As reviewer 


the films bri 
er cooled off, and the reports be- 
came optimistic. 
goers even had time for sightseeing 
and for visits to some of the exhi- 
d bitions in Karlovy Vary being held 
_ Hlat the same time: on the 


ty 0 films, the 

of the People’s Democracies, artist 
‘Antonin Hudecek, three phetogra- 
phy exhibitions, Klatevy earna- 
tions, jewelry, household appliane- 
es, the food industries and -the| 
famous Karlovy Vary porcelain and 


tened up, the weath- 


Some festival- 


| the history ef 
cinematography 


constitutional rights a 
wider 
rights. 


romises 


implementation of these 


It is noteworthy that the prin- 


eipal Jabor, civie, fraternal and 
minority group 
which, year after year, have fought 
side by side with the NAACP on 
all civil rights issues, joined the As- 
sociation in urging “Senate sup- 
porters of civil rights to vote for the 
bill in the hope that some means 
will be feund to strengthen it in 
the House.” These re 
expressed their “bitter disappoint- 
ment” that the bill had been altered 
by the Senate. Further they de- 
clared: | 

“The action of the Senate in 
deleting Part III of the bill and 
attaching a jury trial amendment 
to Part IV seriously restricts a pr- 
gram which was modest and mod- 
erate to begin with.” 


organizations 


a 


Nevertheless, they .agreed with 


the NAACP that the important 
thing now is to make a start. “Any 
bill passed new will be the begi 
ning, net the end, of our : 
the joint statement asserts. 
shall continue to demand legisla 
hen 
Ceurt's decisions against 
tion, fer fair employment practices 
fer an anti- tax law 
civil rights Ss 


e 


implementing the Supreme 
segrega- 


and other 
if finally enacted, the bill places 


upon the federal government a re- 
sponsibility to see that no qualified 
citizen is denied the right to vote 
solely on the basis of race or color. 
It alse places upon the NAACP 
- and other organized 
sponsibility te redouble efforts to 
expand the Negro vote not only in 
those districts where it is now re- 
stricted by discriminat 
but also in ether areas, 
and South, to ee oe ee 
citizens may participate fully in 

electeral 4 thereby en- 


ups the re- 


North 


° 


J 


Cc 


Those formally invited ineluded: 
Rev. McKenna; Guy Carawan 
and his wife and Mrs. Susan Kidder 


and Peggy Seegers, all of Les An- 
geles; Robert Cohen and Ear] Wil- 
liamson, both of Berkeley, Calif.; 
Joanne Grant, Jake Rosen and Bob 
Williamson, all of New York; Lor- 
raine Nowacki of Detreit; Orville 
Schmidt of Marion, S. D.; Walter 
Coppedge of Rosedale, Miss.; Dan 
O’Conell of Chicago and Harry 
Blocksterg of Pompten Lakes, N.J. 

Noel Kidder of Los Angeles; 
Ginger Mattox of San Francisco; 
Fred Frab of Alexandria, Va., a 
Anne Hobson of Richmond, Va., 
volunteered to go if there were any 
changes in the original list. 

In addition, Ben Daniels, Rich- 
ard Lane, Eugene Bronstein, Noel 
Kidcer and Sandra Mecoli, all of 
Los Angeles, and Harry Schwartz 
of Utica Mich., said they would be 
willing to pay the $160 expenses 
and go under the additional quota, 

Rosen, the New York City del- 
egate who is chairman of the Amer- 
ican delegation, said the train trip 
is tentatively sgheduled te begin 
Aug. 14. 

It is the world’s longest regularly 
scheduled train ride, and weuld 
take about two weeks eaeh way. 
Rosen said the visiters would spend 
two weeks in China irrespeetive of 
travel time. 


Classified Ads. 


WANTED 
STOCK MAN in retail textile. Permanent 
employment. Must have personal refer- 
enees. Good starting salary. If adapteble 
te selling, remunerations. Give peferenees 

© and phone number. Write Box 9, Werker, 


S| 


' FOR SALE 
CLEARANCE SALE ON 1957 TV FLOOR 
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Coach Says Standpat 
College Hoop Game Is 
Losing Out to Pros 


room for a gifted “little man” in| 
the N.B.A., but evidence indicates| 
this breed is facing extinction. It’s 
the job of the little man to rush the! 
ball downcourt, set up plays, feed! 
the ball to the giants and be a 
|good outside shot. Today, in the NEW YORK —- 
pros, you have players 6-5 and up|Chicago —__-~~- 
who can do everything expected Boston 
of the little fellow, and do it much) Baltimore 
better. I mean players like Mel/Cleveland — _- 
Hutchins, Tommy Heinsohn, Mau-| Detroit —~ 
rice Stokes, George Yardley, Ed Washington -~-- 68 
Conlin and Carl Braun. ‘Kansas City —_- 69 
The pros play a 48-minute game., GAMES TODAY 


| ‘Personally, I would like to see the (no games scheduled) 

to that received by baseball andj... ; ; REN A SS diiiiaiiaeed 
NBA reduce it to the collegiate ANOTHER 1ST FOR MANTLE 

40 minutes. That would make for’ BALTIMORE, Aug. 10—(UP)— 


fc 


STANDINGS 


(Not including yesterday's game) 
NATIONAL 
L. — G.B. 


42 
46 
47 
49 
50 
61 


Milwaukee ___- 
eg eee 
BROOKLYN _~. 
Cincinnati _ ~~ 
Philadelphia _- 
NEW YORK _. 
Chicago 69 
Pittsburgh __-_- 71 
GAMES TODAY 


(no games scheduled) 
AMERICAN 
L. G.B. 


38 
42 
50 
55 
56 
55 


4 
3 
6\ 
842 
18% 
28 
29% 


By VINNIE BORYLA 
Coach, New York Knickerbockers 
Written for the United Press 
DENVER, Colo., Aug. 12—(UP) 
—Basketball as it is played by to- 
day's professionals is a fascinating 
sport. Changes in the rules, prin- 
cipally the outlawing of the zone’ 
defense and the introduction of the 
24-second time limit on shots, had 
much to do with the rapid emer- 
gence of the pro courtman: to a 
point where his pay is comparable 


5 
12’ 
17% 
18 
18 
292 
Jl 
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football stars. 


‘MIAMI, Aug. 11.—The first sign of an athlete's vanishing youth © 
is his eyes. Not his legs, tennis star Gardnar Mulloy maintains, 

That’s why Mulloy, staging a comeback at the age of 43, wore 
glasses when he teamd with Budge Patty to win the doubles crown 
at Wimbledon earlier this summer. He said- the glasses improved his 
game 50 percent. | 

“An athlete just thinks it’s his legs failing as he grows older,” 
said Mulloy, who returned to his home here this week to re-estab- 
lish a business after making Wimbledon history as the oldest mem- 
ber of a champion doubles team. , 

The triumph of Mulloy and the 33-year-old Patty marked the 
first time an unseeded team ever won a championship in the cele- 
brated English tournament. 

Mulloy said that if he had listened to Bill Tilden 20 years ago 
he might not have fallen from the top ranks of the nation’s amateur 
tennis players. . 

“Tilden was in his 50’s when I asked him ‘how can your legs 
hold up for you to move around so well on the court at your age, ~ 
Mulloy said. 

He said Tilden told him that “it’s not the legs that cause a well- 
conditioned man trouble first—it’s his eyes.” | 

Mulloy said hé wished he had remembered what Tilden said 
years earlier. 

“In 1956 I got clobbered every place I went,” Mulloy said. 
“I was slow and wasn’t getting to the ball. It was hard to under- : 
stand. I'd been, No. 5 nationally the year before. Suddenly it dawn- 
ed on me. I cofildn’t see the ball quickly enough.” 

Mulloy said it was then that he began wearing glasses. 

“After I got used to the specs, my game improved 50 percent,” 
he said. 

Mulloy, whose age shows only by a few strains of gray hair at 
the temples, said he is going into the maps and guides business here 
and will continue to represent an oil company as legal’ adviser. 

“T'll take time out to play in the national doubles if the USLTA 
can persuade Patty to come over from Europe and be my partner,” 
Mulloy said. 

Mulloy, who announced 10 years ago that he was considering 
“retirement” but never quite made it, said his major plan for the 


The colleges are amiss in not’ 
adopting more of the pro innova-| 
tions. Their failure to write in! 
the 24-second clock and ban the 
zone defense explain the drop in 


even more attractive contest 
and lengthen the career of the 


stars. Today, the top scorers of 
each team average close to 40 mir 


Mickey Mantle of the New York 
Yankees last Saturday night became 
the first player ever to hit a home 
run over the hedge behind the cen- 
ter field fence in Baltimore’s Me- 


next few weeks is to get back to work. 
But he said he is sure he'll find time for a few “informal, non- 


competitive matches”—and heli be wearing his glasses, of | course, 


morial Stadium, 

The Yankee center fielder belted 
his thirty-first home run of the sea- 
son in the first inning of the game 
against Baltimore. It traveled 460 
leet over the wire fence and the 
hedge beyond it. 


lutes per game for a 72-game sched- 
ule. If that were reduced, by adop- 
‘tion of a 40-minute game, it would 
make for more thrilling action. 
College people are losing sight Certainly, the pros’ extra eight min- 
olle e are los sight! i ieee the Loeb any 
of the fact that they must makelron Goat’ make the contest any 
: better. 
their game more oe to _ _ iia i eal 
spectators and to their players. In! 
fact. they have a bigeer selling iob RAY BEGINS TRAINING FOR TITLE BOUT 
to the public because the pros are, GREENWOOD. LAKE, N. Y.,!crown from CGene Fullmer on a 
ese i gei fibly wary oe is' Aug. 11—Sugar Ray Robinson did eee eee 4 I, = 
x fete the ve gai mt «Peake Brea (his first boxing today in preparation 00 _ — las oy bane a ’ 
. ppeal. cme _, jagainst Basilio at Yankee Stadium, 
Se a basket. (1 next month's middleweight title Sept. 23. 
ball, playing at Notre Dame and | defense against welterweight cham-| Meanwhile, the 36-year-old 
Denver Universities; with the AAU|P!02 Carmen Basilio. champ may weigh as high as 167 
Denver Nuggets, on the U.S, Olym- Weighing 165 pounds, he spar-/or 168 in order to have “plenty 
pic team, and with the professional red two rounds with Lee Williams of meat to take off” in the final 
New York Knickerbockers. I fee]}0f New York and one with Jimmy) stages of training without going 


their attendance in locales where 
they are in patronage competition 
with the National Basketball Asso- 
ciation, the major pro circuit. 


ee 


a 


———— 


I'm qualified to offer some helpful Taylor of Wilmington, Del. stale. 
hints to the college basketball fra- Robinson, who hadn't tossed He will spar five days a week, 
The unappealing, time-dragging, ss oe “4 | 
no-action zone defense should be. 
outlawed. Unfortunately, it is be-| 
coming more prevalent. It is the 
age-conscious coaches. Boys guard} CALL HOFFA NEXT WEEK 
areas instead of opponents. When 
both teams employ it everyone just! 
and yell in derision and it.all adds Senate Rackets Committee will con. the oe YER 
up to attendance sags and unfayor-|tinued hearing more witnesses this, oa ) ging soc ease 
able comment from the press. week on corruption in the Now ee ee meee 
eer | pe On another front, the Senate 
. — — Bese Brotherhood of Teamsters, to lay| committee secdliin’d a tia Grenkt 
se meee 2NE Man-lor' the basis for its high point of the;/David J..McDonald, president ‘of 
abn ib an Smee Many of} of James Hoffa next week. ‘ica, stating that to the best of his 
to the We re suas Regulars This week will open with the knowledge “no union funds were 
| an eee ae “\testimony of Anthony J. Dotia,|used to secure my_ reelection.” 
easy te a ag see so defense | Tndustrial Workers (formerly the | followers o Don Rarick, who drew 
i, Si tt oo Her DErOre United Auto Workers of the AFL).|about 35 percent of the steel 
y re ining camp. Doria is regarded as a key person union's yote as candidate against 
ee tga gy to ys 3 800 Dio into power in that union. Earlier McClellan had disclosed 
the . “ r 60m q 1e a it c - i’ Last week’s testimony before the! he had requested all steel union lo- 
-B.A. are limited to 10-man committee developed Dio’s relation-|cals to impound the ballots cast 
seven or eight outstanding play- ; | 
ers, some with three or more Yeats! fieyiny Ceenully. leieship tr Peland Sete 
of experience in the league. Hoffa’s supporters. 


ternity. leather since he recaptured the taking off Monday and Thursdays. 
easy way of coaching for percent-| 
casa 9 pe rena wate med act WASHINGTON, Aug. 11.—The'and plans to spill them out before 
OR alk Mis Salk toate igh the International records of Hoffa and Dio. 
man defense and a running game current hearings—the gage the United Steelworkers of Amer- 
ated, but those without a thorough | toemer secretary-treasurer of Allied|Such charges had been made by 
The campus hero is finding it}; the affairs that brought Johnny) McDonald in last Feb. 12 elections. 
squads. Each of these clubs has ship to Hoffa’s machine and his|last February. 
The other spots are usually oc- Sen. John L. McClellan (D-Ark)| Salary Ceiling 


Sooner Coach Moans— 


Nobody Believes Him 


DALLAS, Tex., Aug. 7—Coach, body.” 
Bud Wilkinson freely admitted to-| “We'll have a sound football 
‘day his national champion Okla-'team this fall,” Wilkinson said, 
homa football team would be a “and we'll be able to beat some of 
“sound” one this fall, but there was our opponents who aren't sound, 
‘considerable doubt whether it) But whether we'll be able to make 
'would be able to make “the big the big plays that win the close 
plays” that win the close games. jones is very much in doubt.” 

The amiable Oklahoma mentor! Wilkinson pointed out that he 
‘moaned a bit at the team’s lack of lost 18 lettermen, including seven 
speed and experience and expressed starters, his first two quarterbacks, 
the opinion that it wouldn’t come)tremendous halfback Tommy Mc- 
iclose to having the explosive quali-/ Donald and fullback Billy Pricer 
‘ties that have carried it to 40 and two great linemen in center 
straight victories. Jerry Tubbs and tackle Ed Gray. 

But he is failing to convince his) However, Wilkinson admitted 
listeners that Oklahoma would not! that morale, which he described .as 
march through its big eight con- 90 percent or better responsible for 
ference schedule without marring winning football, was excellent on 
its record of 59 consecutive league|the Sooner squad and that there. 
victories and nine loop titles. ‘was also some good talent, green 

He praised Colorado, the team though it might be, mixed up with 
which has given him the most the high morale. 
trouble inside the conference in re-| Wilkinson confirmed again that 
cent years, as “a real football team,”|Oklahoma was discussing with the 
adding that Missouri was strength- Southwest Conference the possibil- 
ening fast and said that “although ity of working out a mutual agree- 
few people will agree with me, ment on observance of the Con- 
‘Iowa State will surprise every- ference letter of intent. 


a 


Put Recognition In Writing, 
Bell Asked By Player Group 


CHICAGO, Aug. 11—Bert Bell,;agreement recognizing the associa- 
commissioner of the National F 00t:| tion be signed by Aug. 18.. 
pea League, revealed today that he) Bell, who was in Chicago for 


has been asked to put in Wrihng! rriday night's All-Star football 


his verbal agreement to recognize 
the League’s new player associa-|game, said Miller had withdrawn 
one association uest that the 


tion, r 
“I don’t know why I have to League pay him (Miller) a $15,000 
sign an agreement,” Bell said. “I’ve|salary and $10,000 in expenses as 
testified before Congress that I/attorney for the player group, — 
recognize the Association. I'll} Most of the owners and other of- 
consult with lawyers before I sign.”|ficials of the 12 N.F.L. clubs back- 


ed Bell's action in recognizing the 


cupied by holdovers,of skill. The 
rookies must dislodge this type of 
established performer. 


Unlike baseball with its farm 
Clubs and professional football 
with 33-man squads, the pro bas- 
ketball coach must select what he 
considers his best 10 players and 


cut the rest adrift before the sea- 


Son starts, usually a month’s look- 
see. Because of this time element 
and no minor leagues for develop- 
ment, promising newcomers must 


be. turned loose. tai 


told newsmen at the conclusion of 
last week’s hearings that Hoffa will 
be questioned on much more than 
his operations in the New York dis- 
trict. 

McClellan also hinted that Hoffa, 
who is midwest leader of the IBT 


WARSAW, Aug. 11—The Polish 
Government has decreed a new in- 
come tax effective Jan. 1, 1958, that 
will limit income to 15,000 zlotys a 
month, it was reported today. At 


and is virtually the acknowledged 
next IBT president, may be called 
for a second time prior to the Sept. 
30 convention of the IBT at which 
a new president is to be elected. 
There seems little doubt that the 
Senate committee has accumulated 


I suppcse there'll always be,much data on Hoffa’s operations, 


the official tourist rate of exchange, 
that amount is*worth $652. 

The tax reportedly will be ap- 
plied to Poles making more than 
8,000 zlotys a month, and gradu- 
ated. upward. An 8,000-zloty in- 


come would be taxed at 10 percent,| 
. 


had informed him that Creighton 


Bell formally recognized the 
player or at Washington Aug. 1) 
while the house subcommittee in- 
vestigating the anti-trust status of 
professional sports was taking tes- 
timony from N.F.L. officials and, 

rs. 

on Kellett, general manager of 
the Baltimore Colts, first revealed 
the latest association move earlier 
today at the club’s training camp in 
Westminster, Md.. Kellett said Bell 


Miller of Cleveland, attorney for: 
the players, had asked that an 


-_-. 


Player Association during the 
Washington hearings. 

However, George Marshall, own- 
er of the Washington Redskins, said 
we doubted that the commissioner 
had authority under the 
constitution to recognize the Player 
Association. George Halas, owner 
of the Bears, backed Bell with the . 
qualification that each club have a 
representative in the. Association, 
The Bears currently have no repre 
sentative, : 


ge 


Eleetions Today 


In British 
Guiana 


—See Page 2 
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Scholle Says 
Hotta Keeps 
Michigan Split 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 
DETROIT, Aug. 10 — August 


Scholle, president of the Michigan 
CIO, in his speech opening the 
State CIO convention here, 
charged that James Hoffa, mid- 
west Teamsters’ was the 
main reason why the Michigan la- 
bor merger had not yet been ac- 
complished. 

Scholle told the 455 delegates} 
that he was disappointed over the 
delay in the merger, but that from 
the beginning of the state merger 
negotiations, while the ClO team 
wanted to talk of building organ- 
ized labor and united political ac- 
tion, Hoffa wanted to know where 
the dues would go. 

Another merger meeting is set 
for Detroit tomorrow, and Scholle’s 
public castigation of Hoffa’s role 
was seen as taking the issue, 
through publicity, to the AFL rank 
and file, who number 350,000 in 
Michigan. 

Organized labor here has en- 
dorsed three Negroes for city coun- 
cil, the primary election of which 
takes place Sept. 10. The AFL 
is backing state representatives 
George Edwards and C. M. Diggs 
(no relation to Congressman Diggs). 
The CIO is backing William Pat- 
rick, a liberal Democrat. This is 
the first time either group has 
backed a Negro in a councilmanic 
primary race. 

The CIO in its convention put 
forward a coalition ticket of Ed 


head, 


y 
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|State CIO In 
|Unanimous Vote 


For Merger 


—See Page 3 


CIVIL RIGHTS BILL: 


CELLER 


AFL-C10 Council 
Opens Meet Today 


CHICAGO, Aug. 11.--The AFL-CIO executive council 
will begin its mid-summer session here tomorrow with the 
issue of corruption in unions again highlighting its agenda, | 
as had been the case in council 3 
meetings since last January. . 

The council wil lalso take stock, te™s were used as a basis for a doz-| 
of a bad legislative year for labor,|®" , V1 locals, | 
a li _~ Among the questions to face the 

annem | 


cinerea | 
=== ‘council is the status of Maurice 

a | Hutcheson, president of the Car- 
*j |penters and an AFL-CIO vice- 
/ = 2% © 3 | president. Under AFL-CIO rules, | 
% 4 | Hutcheson has no right to hold of- 

vo =m | fice because he and two other top 
“= ™ = officers of the Carpenters invoked 
“me . » 4 | the Fifth Amendment when ques- 
 — & |tioned on a right-of-way land deal 
| => \in Indiana, involving a handsome 
: | profit the three made on land sold 

: |the government in collusion with 

- |state officials who are now under 


of names of questionable charac- | 


' 
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Rep. Emanuél Celler (D 


PREDICTS 
A COMPROMISE’ 


-NY) chairman of the House 


Judiciary Committee, predicted yesterday that the “House 
will come into an agreement” on the civil rights compromise. 


Rep. Celler’s prediction came in 
the course of an interview on the 
TV program, “Citizen Searchlight.” 

Celler said he hoped that con- 
gressional tempers will have sim- 
mered down by Wednesday and the 
controversy over the jury trial 
amendment can be resolved in fa- 
vor of a workable compromise. He 
said that House Republican lead- 
ers, by that time, “will accept the 
proposal to modify the jury trial 
amendment so that it applies only 
criminal contempt case involving 
the right to vote.” 

Celler said that Republicans 
were trying to make the House and 
Senate versions “so irreconcilable 
that no bill can come forward.” He 
said “it is no secret that they want 
to keep the issue alive in the 1958 
elections.” He conceded that the 
Senate bill was “disappointing” to 
pro-civil rights Democrats. But he 
said they were willing to accept it 
to get a bill through Congress. He 
said the NAACP felt the same way. 

Celler plainly was_irked by Re-' 


; 


CELLAR 


W. Martin Jr. said he would be 
willing for Congress to stay in ses- 
sion until Christmas, if necessary, 


= | indictment. ER ; es AS 
fgg —wapannidler 8 Sa publican insistence that the Senate)’, 4 conference to work out a 

. ich ay ck ; “% B 1 Be bill be sent to a joint conference} stronger bill. Some Democrats have 

; |charges against the Bakers and) : k , > erat: 

- e committee in an effort to hammer complained that Republicans want 


United Textile Workers, whose! baie, lt 
| out a compromise on the jury trial ;, delay a final test until next year. 


Carey, UAW leader, and state leg- 
islator Wm. Patrick, and Stanley 
for City Council. They also 
backed incumbent council mem- 


bers Mary Beck, Ed Connor, James 
Lincoln and E. van Antwerp. 

Alter a floor battle they also 
supported former council _presi- 
dent Louis Miriani for Mayor. 
Miriani had refused to speak to a 
Moslem convention here last week- 
end, charging they were anti- 
Eisenhower. 

Emil Mazey, UAW secretary- 
treasurer, charged that the McClel- 
lan committee seeks to create in 
the public minds the idea that 
labor is full of racketeers, yet, he 
said, of the millions of members, 
only a few are involved in such 
anti-labor practices, while not a 
word has been mentioned of the 

igantic steals and swindles in 
sere circles. He said if these 
few in labor ranks don’t clean up 
their mess, then they should be 
kicked out and new unions chart- 
ered, no matter if it’s the old VAW- 
AFL or the Teamsters Union, He 
said the millions of labor must 
unite politically, act unitedly both 
in the economic and political fronts 
and kick out those who oppose 
such moves. 


Teachers Urge City 
Act Against Bias 


The Teacher's Union at its mem- 
bership meeting Jast week, backed 
the Sharkey-Brown-Isaacs Bill out- 
lawing discrimination in housing, 
and urged full implementation 
the recommendations made in the 
reports on schoo! integration by 
the Board of Education's Commis- 


top officials were exposed as cor-| 
including the shelving once more rupt by the Senate committee. 
of the bill to expand minimum 
wage coverage. | ois 
While the last sessio nof the NLERE Petition 
council eliminated Dave Beck from| Filed by AFL-CI1@ 
its midst, this session will be-meet- 
ing in face of the prospect that Organizers 
James Hoffa may get the Team-; WASHINGTON, Aug. 11.—A 
sters Union presidency. The lead-| group of professional labor or- 
ers of the AFL-CIO are no warmer ganizers in the newly-established 
to Hoffa than to Beck. Federation of AFL-CIO Field Rep- 
The current AFL-CIO News fea-| resentatives has filed a petition with 
tures last week’s Senate rackets | the National Labor Relations Board 
committee hearings under the asking the board to hold a collec- 
headlie, “Probe Links Hoffa to| tive bargaining election among the 
‘Paper Locals.’ The paper also runs 225 professional union organizers 
a diagram showing how a handful of the labor body. 


provision adopted by the Senate 


over Administration protests. | 


Democratic leaders are pressing 
House members to accept the Sen- 
ate version after changing it so 
that the jury trial guarantee would, 
apply only to right-to-vote cases.) 
It now would apply to all Federal 
criminal contempt cases—but not to) 
civil contempt. | 

Noting that time is running out: 
in the current session, Celler said, 
it is “yet possible” to pass a civil! 
rights bill this year “were it not, 
for the desire of the Republican’ 
Party to play politics with this im-| 
portant measure.” 

House Republican 


— os sr 


Ihe Meaning of t 
have been passed by the House 
only to succumb to a Dixie fili- 
buster. in the Senate. That this 
bill met no such fate is in itself 
significant. 

The fact that no filibuster de- 
veloped on the motion to take up 


(See Editorial on Page 5) 


the bill (where it has always de- 


By ROY WILKINS veloped in the past) is a tribute to 
Negro voters. in the November 


Executive Secretar y; NAACP lection who ~-demonstrated their 
For the first time in 87 years flexibility and determination to 
a civil rights bill has been support issues a than es a 
| : ‘support parties. The November 
pee by vas 64 ce oe election shift, coupled with the 


(Editorial note: The following 
statement from Roy Wilkins, 
executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Assoc. for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, was 
written in answer to requests 
from the press for clarification 
on the position of the NAACP 
and tts supporters. It was cir- 
culated in the weekly news bul- 
letin of the NAACP. ). 


sion on Integration, 


iod, many civil rights measures filibuster Rule 22 last January, 


ressure for a change in the Senate}. 


he Civil Rights Bill 


awakened both parties to the fool-) 
hardiness of a filibuster against 
taking up the bill. The Negro -vot- 
er can thank himself for the fact 
that there was no filibuster. | 


As passed by the Senate the bill 
is not as strong a measure as we 
of the NAACP want and believe! 
the people are entitled to. It has 


leader Joseph : 


They contend the Republicans rea- 
son that this would expose the 
North-South Democratic split on 
civil rights and might swing north- 
ern Negro votes to the GOP. 


Celler defended his present sup- 
port for what is admittedly a “wat- 
ered down bill” and the procedure 
for routing it through the rules 
committee by stating: “I want a bill. 
.. . The NAACP, supported by 
most of labor unions... have come 
out and said ‘We want a bill.” 

If the bill were referred to a 
House-Senate conference at this 
time, Celler said, “the sectional ran- 


(Continued on Page 7) 


been shorn of its most effective 
elements. However, even in the 
Senate version there are residual 
potentialities for (a) increasing the 
number of Negro voters in the 
South; (b) discovering whether, as 
has been claimed, the vast ma- 
jority of voting cases will be dis- 
posed of in civil actions without 
a jury; (c) determining whether or 
not, for the official record, south- 
ern juries can render verdicts ia- 
voting cases on the basis of the 
evidence and the law; (d) investi- 
gation and exposure’ by the feds 
eral government of the ni pee 
tions of voting rights, AY; 
establishment of an effective 


fully. manned civil rights divisioa— 


(Continued on Page 7) . 
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ish Guiana Holds Election Today — 


By IDRIS COX F: 
LONDON 


AFTER an interval of nearly 
four years British Guiana goes 
to the polls this Monday. Dur- 
ing this peried of “marking 
time” (the polite official term) 
the British Governor has ruled with 
a puppet regime. 

This replaced the short-lived 
government of the People’s Pro- 
gressive Party, headed by Dr. 
Cheddi Jagan, which was dissolved 
in October, 1953. Troops and war- 
ships were dispatched to the cel- 
ony and the constitution was re- 
voked., 

In the past four years British im- 
perialism has adopted new meth- 
ods in an attempt to weaken the 
influence of the P.P.P. 
WINDOW DRESSING 

First, there has been a new spurt 
of “development schemes” house- 
building and other measures, all de- 
signed to convince the people that 


officialdom was deing something 
for them. Previously, there was| been spent to prop up company 

unions in British Guiana, notably 
lin which the Manpower Citizens’ Associa- 


DR. JAGAN 


the influence of the P.P.P. and the 
‘progressive elements in the trade 
union movement, 

Of the £10,000 fund, which 
comes from levies on British trade 
unions to assist Colonial trade 
unions, no less than £23,000 has 


very little. 

During the brief perioc , 
the P.P.P. held office all forms of} 40». 
pressure were, exerted to sabotage} Trade union “advisers” have 
its plans for economic and social) been busy urging the trade unions 
development. But between 1954|“not to meddle in politics” and the 
and 1956 no less than £6 million|T.U.C. sent its expert. 
came from the British government} Despite all its efforts, British im- 
under the Colonial Development| peerialism has not fully succeeded 
and Welfare Act. in achieving its aims, 

Through the medium of the Co-} Divisions certainly exist between 
lonial Development Corporation| the political parties, but there is 
total loans for capital projects now) a)so strong opposition to British 
amount to £4,500,000, mainly for| policy. This was expressed at an 
big, private firms. This is 60 per-| A]]-Party Conference last year, at 
cent of the total loans to the whole| which there was a united demand 
Caribbean region, though the pop-|for the return of the constitution 
ulation of British Guiana is only|reyoked in 1953 and a new general 
16 percent of the total. election. The conference sent a 

Most of the welfare grants have} delegation to the British Governor 
been devoted to drainage, irriga-|to discuss this demand, but met 
tion, roads and research, and re-| with a blunt refusal. 
cently — housing has become “| With two rival parties of the 
major item. Though officially de-|p pp. and two other parties backed 
signed for the low-income groups, by Big Business, one would imagine 
many of these are occupied when|:h¢ British Tories would feel safe 


completed by middle income 
groups. The rents are too high for; 
the lower-paid workers, so that 
little effect .has been made on the 
appalling slums and overcrowding. 

Most “development” is actually 
replacement of railway rolling 
stock, repairs to bridges and similar 
measures, and very little given to 
new factories. But even these 
meagre steps serve to show that the 
mass influence ‘of the P.P.P. has 
forced the British rulers to take 
some progressive measures. 


from the Jagan-led P.P.P. But they) will sweep forward in tune with 
are still haunted by the fear that it|the rising struggle in all British 
would win a sweeping majority in' colonies. 


Youths Tell Why They 
Plan to Visit China 


MOSCOW, Aug. 11—The urge for adventure and the 


any genuine election. So they have 
come forward with new “safe- 
guards’ for the August elections to 
prevent this. 

SAFEGUARDS’ 

The new legislative council will 
consist of 28 members, only 14 of 
whom will be elected. Three British 
officials (Chief Secretary, Attorney- 
General, Financial Secretary) and 
11 nominated members will make 
the remainder. 


This will enable the governor to 


choose as many nominated mem- 
bers as he thinks fit to coynter- 
balance the election results, de- 
pending on whether the Jagan-led 
P.P.P. wins the majority of seats or 
whether both P.P.P. parties come 
to an agreement to work together. 


New constituency boundaries 
save been created to weaken the 
position of the Jagan-led P.P.P. No 
change has been made where it did 
not contest or had few votes in 
1953; but where it won two or 
three seats the constituencies have 
been amalgamated so that the 
'P.P.P. would get only one seat. 


To cause even more confusion 
each individual candidate must 
have a distinctive symbol, whereas 
in 1953 this applied to each single 
|party. 
| Recent attempts o form an elec- 
toral alliance did not succeed. 
Mr. Burnham declared: “We walk 


} 


BAHREIN, Persion Gulf, 


Nizwa, while rebels, retreated 
where they were relatively safe 
from RAF. bombing and strafing. 


occupied the main fortress of 


Oman Rebels Retire 
To Hill Positions 


Aug. 11—A British force today 
e Oman rebel capital at 


piny rocks and ridges 


- a 


to the s 


rockets. 


In areas where resistance was 
met, radios called for more air sup- 
port. Jets shriek in to deal more 


At the other end of the front, 


‘the rebels were reported holding a 


roadblock east of Izki. 


~~ rE ee 


liver ailment was caused by radia 


DEATH CLAIMS YEAR'S 7th | 
VICTIM OF HIROSHIMA RAID | 


__ HIROSHIMA, Aug. 11.—Yoshitaro Mizunaga, 72, died here Jast 
night of a tumor of the liver, the seventh victim this year ef the 
atom bomb dropped on Hiroshima 12 years ago. Doctors said his 


tion from the A-bomb blast. 


PICKETLINE AT 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 


alone,” and the U.D.P. proclaimed: 
“We walk with God” to which Dr. | 
Jagan retorted: “We walk with the | 


peoplé.” 


" 
| 


—_ 


This is not an idle boast. Earlier) 
‘this year the Jagan-led P.P.P. won 
62 out of 78 seats for electors to the 
|General Council of the Rice Pro- 
iducers’ Association, having con- 
‘tested in 65 districts. Its mass in- 
fluence still remains in the country- 
‘side, though in Georgetown, the 
‘capital, desperate measures are 
‘being taken to weaken its position. | 

Election swindles and repressive 
‘measures may succeed in halting 
ithe advance of a united movement 
\in British Guiana, but in the end it 


| 
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commemoratin 
continuation of the nuclear bomb 
tests. The line was headed by a 
little boy. 


Earlier in the day four busy 
street corners downtown were cov- 
ered with leaflets urging the tests 
be ended and ealling for disarma- 
ment. Some 6,000 leaflets were dis- 
tributed, 


In the evening a rally took place 
at the Friends Meeting House in 
the Center city at which Clarence 
Pickett, president Emeritus of the 
Society of Friends (Quakers), and 
Ariel G. Loewy, assistant fes- 
sor of Biology at Haverford Col- 
lege, were the speakers. 


PHILA. 


CITY HALL HITS H-TESTS 


11—Members of the Fellow- 


ship of Reconciliation paraded an hour around City Hall, 
Hiroshima Day with 


placards protesting 


‘Dennis’ statement to President Eis- 
enhower were mailed out by the 
Communist Party to trade union- 
ists, community leaders and city of- 
ficials. 

The Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
tion activities were reported that 
evening on radio and televisien. 


The Women’s Intemational 
League for Peace and Freedem 
sent a delegation to the Japanese 
Embassy in Washington to convey 
to the Japanese people a message 
of friendly greeting and suppert to 
the movement for ending the nu- 
clear weapon testings and for 


One thousand copies of Eugene 


world peace. 


— 
— 
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CP Moving 
Ahead in Java 


The Communist Party is 
emerging as the biggest party 
in Java, the most populous island 
of Indonesia. Returns are ex- 


desire “to visit my Christian brothers” were among the rea- 
sons given here by Americans who will visit China. The 
Rev. Warren McKenna, of Boston,! ~~ = 

who was one of the 15 Americans added that he was writing to his 
officially invited by China at the| bishop explaining why he wanted 
‘World Youth Festival here, said,to make the trip. Because of the 


Secondly, Tory policy was to as- 
sist “moderates” to gain the leader- 
ship of the P.P.P. and to get rid 
of the “extremists” who were led by 
Dr. Jagan. The report of the Rob- 
ertson Commission in 1954 (ap- 


pected soon from recent eleetions 
in West Java following publica- 
tion of results from Central 
Java showing that the C.P. 
| has now moved ahead of the 
Nationalist Party as the biggest 


pointed by the British government 
openly declared this as a condition 
before new elections would be al- 
lowed. 

This strategy met with partial 
success. Early in 1955, L. F. S. 
Burnham, having failed by deme- 
cratic means to win the leadership 
of the P.P.P., broke away and 
formed.a rival party—alse called the 
P.P.P., a tribute to the appeal of 
this title. 

However, this in itself was not 
enough, fer the aim of the British 
Tories has been te build up also 
the orthodox  politieal parties to 
counter the influence of the P.P.P. 
They hoped that the United Demo- 
cratic Party, which in 1953 was the 


“I welcome the opportunity to visit 
my Christian brothers in China and 
also the opportunity to judge the 
life of the people there as is possble 
within such a limited time.” 

Beb Williamson, of New York, 
said he would make the three-week 
trip to Peking and Hong Kong in 


to ge and I like to take part in ad- 
ventures ef this sort.” 
the invitations was, “I 


bee ae 
think the State Department will 


soon. 


mid-August because “I was invited 
He said that another reason for 


change its rules on travel to China 


China tour, he will return to the 
U.S. in September instead of in 
August. 

Five and possible more of the 
50 who originally asked to visit 
China were reported to have re- 
versed, their decision to go. Walter 
Coppedge, a student at Oxford 
University, said he wouldn't ge as 
the originally planned, because -he 
was fearful the State Department 
might withdraw his passport and 
force him to give up his studies at 
Oxford University. 

The Chinese who invited 15 
American youths to take the trip, 
said up to 35 more eould come on 


) 


: McKenna said he would com- 
ment later on the State Depart- 
ment’s ban on China travel, He’ 


the Moscow-Peking train trip fer 


(Continued on Page 7) 


Kilied by French 


fn 33 Months 


Some 35,000 Algerian freedom 
fighters and civilians have been 
killed and 20,000 imprisoned by 
Freneh troops in the 33-month war 
ef liberation, according to reports 
by Reuters from Algeria. 

The British news agency on Sat- 
urday ¢ited reliable sources in Al-| 
geria for the figures, which also 
showed that the French troops suf- 


vote getter of the province. 

In 1955 the C.P. ran second 
to the Nationalists. Se far in re- 
turns from recent muncipal elee- 
tions the Communists have won 
about 2,865,000 vetes, more than 
half a million above their 1955 
totals. 

Returns from East Java 
the Communists su ing the 
Nahdatul Aluma Party (anti- 
imperialist Moslems) as the lead- 
ing party. The C.P. is more than 
360,000 votes ahead of the Nah- 
datul Aluma, which had tepped 
the 1955 poll in East Java. 

Similar trends are expected 


fered 3;960 killed, 9,000 wounded 
and 700 missing. 


from West Java, and returns 
should begin coming tomorrew. 


main opposition to the P.P.P., 
would serve this purpose, but it has 
not justified their hopes. 

Now they are also giving their 
backing to a new creation, the Na- 
tional Labor Front, which is de- 
signed to appeal o voters in the 
countryside, workers and small 
farmers. 

The U.D.P. is in faver of Carib- 
bean Federation, but the N.L.F. is 
against it. Their calculation is that 
this will bring both the pro-federa- 
tion and anti-federation votes to- 
gether and so weaken the P.P.P. 
UNIONS : . 

Thirdly, the General Ceuneil of 
the British TUC and the ICFTU 
have adopted measures to weaken’ 


By ARNOLD SAWISLAK 
United Press Correspendent 


(UP) — Amerieans just back 
from an inspection tour of the 
‘Soviet Union's peat processing 
industry found the Russians 


“not only friendly 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 1l—'sador Georgi N. Zaroubin, dis- 


mining and peat experts in person- 
al negotiations with Soviet ambas- 


cussed the trip with L. M. 
‘Newman, assistant chief coal teeh- 
nologist of the U.S. Bureau of 
Mines. 

A five-member Russian team was 
scheduled to arrive in Minnesota 
today to inspect Mesaba range iron 
ore and taconite processing meth- 


everything they wanted to see con- 
— peat production and use 


| 


the Russians were not only friend- 
ly but eager to show our mission 


Moscow and 


in 


was ho 


Peat Experts on Trip Find Russians Friendly 


dially without even the slightest 
suspicion of hostility or unfriend- 
liness,” Blatnik said. 

He said the American ex 


CLIFFORD T. 


McAVOY 


DIES AT AGE OF 52 


Clifferd Thomas McAvoy, 
Deputy Commissioner of Wel- 
fare under Mayor LaGuardia, 
and American Labor Party 


candidate for Mayor in 1953, 
died Friday in Cape Cod hospital, 
Hyannis, Mass., of nephritis, at the 
age of 52. 

Surviving are the widow, Mrs. 
Muriel Gravelle McAvoy, of the 
home address, 170 State St., Brook- 
lyn; a son, Chisholm C. McAvoy, 
of Washington, and a daughter, 
Mrs. Robert LeGrand Johnstone 
Ill, of Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

Clifford McAvoy was the son of 
John V. McAvoy, a justice of the 
City court, Superior court and Ap- 
pellate division, and grandson of 
Thomas. V. McAvoy, a Tammany 
Hall leader and Deputy Police 


Commisisoner and Chief Inspector 


under Mayor William ]. Gaynor. 
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State C10 Unanimous 
In Vote for M erger 


By HARRY RAYMOND 


The New York State CIO, during its two-day 17th Annual Constitutional Conven- 
tion, moved a long step toward the goal of merging with the State Federation of Labor 
and forming one united state-wide AFL-CIO. The merger action came _ when the 1,009 


delegates voted unanimously for a, 
resolution approving a unity for-' 
mula proposed in June by AFL- 
CIO president George Meany. 
Similar action was taken a month’ 
ago by the Buffalo Convention of 
the State Federation. 
Louis Hollander, State CIO. 
president, read to the delegates a 
communication from Harold C.,! 
Hanover, secretary of the State 
Federation, advising that the AFL 
had appointed a committee of 
three to meet with a CIO commit-| 


He was born in New York Oct. 
30, 1904, and was graduated from 
Columbia University in 1926, con- 
tinuing his graduate studies there 
in Romance languages. 


He studied violin and composi- 
tion here and in France and Italy, 
and was official interpreter and 
concert violinist at the Conserva- 
toire Americain in Fentainebleu, 
France. 

Frem 1927 to 1938 he taught at 
Riverdale Country School, Colum- 
bia University and City College. : 

After his appointment by Mayor 
LaGuardia in 19388, he continued) 
with the City administration for! 
three years. In 1941 he was ap- 
potted legislative and political ac- 
tien director of the Creater New 
York CIO Cowncil, and in 1944 he 
became UE legislative representa- 
tive in Washington. In 1946 he was 
UE political action director of UE) 
and became assistant director of the 
CI1O-PAC ia charge of 11 midwest 
states. 

Ia March, 1948, he helped or- 
ganize a Progressive Party Labor 
Committee for Wallace and served 
as its New England director. 


He was secretary of the UE de- 
fense comittee in 1950 and 1951. 


He was the ALP’s candidate for 
City Council President in 1951 and 
polled 102,279 votes. 


He was active in the founding 
of the American Forum for So- 
cialist Education and at the time 
' of his death was chairman of the 
new Cemmittee for Socialist Unity. 

Ia 1952 McAvey was chairman 
of the Citizens Emergency Defense 
Centerence, organized at, the time 
that 16 Communists faced Smith 
Act charges here. 


| 
| 


Jersey Unemployed 


Show Increase 


TRENTON, N. J., Aug. 11—Un- 
empleyment hit its highest June 
total in vears, the New Jersey Divi- 


sion of Employment Security te-| 


ported. 

John J. Yencik, director of the 
division, said estimated unemploy- 
ment rose 10,000 to a total of 133,- 
000. He attributed the increase to 
the usual influx of school graduates 
into the labor market. 

Unemployment insurance pay- 
ments dropped 20 percent during 
June from $10,949,151 in May to 


: 


Mc AVOY 


Oil, Chemical 
Union Meet 


Opens Today 


tee to draft financial and consti- 
~|tutional plans for the merger. 


A joint convention is planned. 


to be held in the fall at which the) 


AFL-CIO Constitution will be sub- 


mittted for approval. 


Under the agreement, Thomas 
A. Murray, president of the New 
York State Federation of Labor, 


will be president of the merged || 
organizations. 
will be Harold J. Garno, who holds 


Secretary - treasurer 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 11.—The/the same title in the present State 


AFL-CIO’s Oil, Chemical 
Atomic Workers Union apens its| 
annual convention in Chicago to-| 
morrow with ohanges in its consti-| 
tution high on the agenda. 


The union is pointing for a clos- will he Hollander, who was unan- 
imously re-elected to his post as |" ‘George Meany and other top 
‘president of the State CIO. Garno leaders have done their damndest 


er-knit organization in wage-bar-| 
gaining. The present 52-man_ bar- 


| 


aod! CIO ( 


‘ouncil, 
The AFL-CIO will have a main! 


i 


office in Albany and an executive. 
office in New York City. 


| 
| 


Chairman of the executive board 


gaining policy committee, which! was likewise re-elected to his old 


has had some success in coordinat- 
ing wage-increase demands, would) 
be reduced to 36 members. 

These would include union pres- 
ident Oliver A. Kni ig and three 
other international cers, 16 dis-' 
trict directors, and one rank-and- 
file member from each of the 16 
districts. The latter would have to 
come from locals which subscribe 
to the committee's “mandatory” 
wage program. The commmittee 
sets a wage goal each year, but 
allows locals some latitude fo meet' 
certain situations. 

Under the plan new suggested, 
groups concerned with bargaining 
policy would be authorized te hold 
national strategy conferences prior 
to formation of a mandatory bar- 
gaining program. Delegates to these 
sessions would be limited te three 
from each district, to be selected 
by district councils. 

This change was among several 
endorsed by the union's 16-man 
executive board last spring and 
thus seems certain of adoption.| 

The board alse proposed that 
conventions be held every two 
years, instead of annually, and that 
the union defense fund, as such, be 
replaced by an operating fund 
which would take over 90 percent 
of the union's income, and an em- 
ney fund which would get the 
other 10 percent. 

The constitution committee be- 
gan reviewing hundreds of propos- 
als in Chicago this week. It will 
recommend concurrence or non- 
concurrence in each, or suggest 
substitutes. A change in the con- 
stitution must be approved by two- 
thirds of the convention delegates. 

Knight and all other officers are 
up for reelection. No opposition is 


expected. The union president and 


$8,742,711 A Yencik said. 


nies. It took that pesition in a 


his wage policy committee direct- 
~ ed the strategy last spring which 
won their petroleum members an- 
other substantial raise. 

herirhn, higher wages and a shorter 

are expected to be dis- 
rat Bs next week, but only in gen- 
eral terms. These items will be re- 
served for bargaining policy com- 
mittee next sprmg. 

Meantime, the union is denying 
responsibility for increased prices 
on gasoline and other oil oft nine 
the cause cited by many com 
t 
_ter to President Eisenhower a 


in} WHEREAS, negotiating commit- 


post. 


According. to the agreement, 


a cesspool it is.” 


~ 


4. 8 egg *they had 


QUILL 


Hanover will be the legislative 
chairman of the merged organiza- 
trons. 


He said the AFL “should have 
cleaned their house betore they 
ever invited us in. 
“Let's not spread 

around,” 9 said. “Let’s clean 
one part of it. Things might grow 
in it. 

He said the State and City ClO 
were not ready for a merger, that 
“suffered enough from 
the misdeeds of a few punks.” 

“Since merger, did we grow in 
the south?” Quill asked. “No. Whe 
did? The Klansmen and the White 
Citizens Councils. 

“In some places we are in tull 
retreat. Have we achieved any na- 


that mess 


|tional legislation? No. The em- 


ployers are winning the fight on 
television—smearing everyone who 
wears a union button or carries a 


Michael J. Quill, president of 

- Transpert Workers Union, 
who spoke Thursday in opposition 
to the merger, joined’ with his fel- 
lov delegates voting for it, 
making approv ral of the steps taken 
so far unanimous. 

Quill recalled his objections to 
the national merger in 1955. 

“Unfortunately, [ve been prov- 


‘ed right,” he told the delegates. 


in an awful mess. I'm only sorry 
we're in that cesspool today—and 


| WHEREAS it has been brought to 


ClO RESOLUTIONS 


The following resolution on the 
racketeer-sponsored “sweetheart” 
contracts used by employers te 
exploit Puerto Rican and Negro 
workers was adepted by the 17th | 
Cenvention of the New York | 
State CIO: 
2 
RESOLUTION submitted by New 
York City CIO Council to 1957 

State CIO Convention: 


; 


the attention of the New York 
City ClO Council the plight of ,2 
the Spanish speaking workers, 
Negro workers and other mi- 
nority groups who are being ex- 
ploited in sweetheart agreements} 4 
made between sweatshop em- 
ployers and phony unions for the 


\ 


sole purpose of exploiting the}5. 


workers and giving them into 
virtual slavery and depriving 
them of the benefits of bona fide 
trade unionism, and 
WHEREAS our Puerto Rican and 
Negro brother and others are the 
main sufferers from this in- 
tolerable sweat shop condition 
brought about by this combina- 
tion of phony unions and un- 
scrupulous employers and 
WHEREAS the AFL-CIO labor 
movement in New York City has) 
joined in setting up a commiltee 
designed to end this exploitation 
and to drive the phony unions 
out of existence, therefore be it 
RESOLVED that the 1957 cam- 
paign of the New York State CIO 
Council condemns the employers 
and phony unions who have) 
joined together to exploit these! 
workers, and be it further 
RESOLVED that the New York 
State CIO Council convention of- 


fers full support and whole- 


hearted cooperation to the Com-| 


mittee engaged in the mo- 
mentous task of ending this 
open-shop exploitations, 


Text of the Merger Resolu- 
tion adopted unanimously Friday 


by the 1,000 delegates to the | 


New York State CIO Convention: 


WHEREAS, those terms were the 


tees of the New York State CIO 
Council and the New York State 
Federation of Labor, meeting, 
with AFL-CIO president Ceorge 
Meany, agreed on June 24, 1957, 
in New York City to certain 
terms for merger of the two or- 
ganizations, and, 


| 


following: 
That the new organization be 
named the New York State 
AFL-CIO. 
. That its president come from the 
State Federation of Labor. 
3. That its secretary-treasurer from 
the State-CIO. 
. That its chairman of the board 
and COPE come from the State’ 
CIO. 
That its legislative chairman 
come from the State Federation. 
. That it have a beard composed 
of the above-named four officers 
and 25 others: 15 from the Fed- 
eration and 10 from the State 
ClO. 
7. That an executive office bé es- 
tablished in New York City for 
the president, board and COPE 
chairman and their staffs. : 
That all present members of both 
staffs be retained. 


NOW, THEREFORE BE IT RE- 


: 


1. 


9. 


thus’ | 


Hollander 


SOLVED, that this 17th Con- 
stitutional Convention of the 
New York State CIO Council] 
thereby approves of these terms, | 
so that a formal merger agree- 
ment and constitution for the 
new body may be drafted; 
AND BE IT FURTHER RE- 
SOLVED, that the merger agree- 
ment and constitution, when pre- 
pared by counsel for both bodies, 
be submitted to a special meet- 
ing of the State CIO Executive 
Board for action, so that when 
the executive bodies of both! 
State Federation and. State ClO 
have approved them, they may 
then be submitted to separate. 
conventions of both bodies for: 
ratification, and for approval 
later to a merger convention of| 


place to be se jl at a time and 


ee Ne to me mm bath; 


union card.” 

Quill assailed the national AFL- 
CIO code, adopted by the State 
‘CIO, calling for expulsion of union 
officers who evoke the Fifth 
Amendment to avoid testifyiag be- 
fore labor - baiting congressional 
hearings. 

“The top command of the Amer- 
ican ‘laber mevement is making a 
mistake,” he said. “They are run- 
ning seared and dumping every- 
thing in the spillway to gain re- 
spectability. I personally would net 
take the Fifth. But I would fight 
like hell to preserve the rights of 
others to take it. As far as TWU 
members and officers are concern- 
ed, they can take the Fifth till the 
cows came home.” 

Quills remarks were warmly 
cheered. But he and his TWU del- 
egates were in a losing minority 
in an effort to have the merger 
deadline extended until Dec. 5. 
They finally voted with the ma- 
jority for the merger resolution, 
making it clear they would cor- 
tinue in the organization as a loyal 
opposition. 

The labor movement has a “tre- 
mendous job of education to de,” 
told the delegates te 
offset the efforts of its enemies. 


He pointed out that the uniens 
“cannot begin to match the tre- 
mendous financial resources of the 
gigantic trusts and monopolies” and 
‘that labor cannot expect publishers 
of the commercial press and maga- 
zines to advance its cause. 

“But,” he declared, “we have 
something that they do not and 
cannot attain, the devoted loyalty 
of millions of members, their fam- 
ilies and their neighbors. We have 
enly to activate them and place 
before them the true facts concern- 
ing public issues and affairs te in- 
spire them to pass the facts on to 
their neighbors.” 

Hollander said the New York 
State labor movement must in- 
crease its efforts te stimulate polit- 
ical education and maximum com- 
munity activities among tts mem- 
bers. 

He warned that successful ef- 
forts ef the unions on wages, hours 
‘and other economic matters at the 
b.rgaining table will be lest “if we 
are absent from the halls of Con- 
gress and the legislature’ in Al- 
bany.” 

Discussing further the problems 
of political action, Hollander said: 

“The. levels of social security 
benefits, unemployment insurance 
and workmen's compensation, wage 
and heur laws, education, civil 
rights; housing, health and safety 
legislation and ether vital issues at 
fecting the lives of each of us are 
dependent upen the degree to 
which our members. participate ia 
‘public affairs. 

“We must. concentrate our im- 
jmediate objectives in political edu- 


: ih eee 
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Wisconsin Senatorial Primaries 


Climax End of McCarthyian Era 


By ALAN SHAW and S. G. EISENSCHER 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—What appears to be a new era in Wisconsin politics is being 
defined now from day to day since the first election held in Wisconsin after the recent 
death of Senator Joseph McCarthy. On July 30, the special primary elections to select 
candidates for both major parties for the vacant Senate seat resulted in the elimination of 
all candidates who in one way or another sought support of those responsible for keep- 


ing McCarthy in power. 


— ————_ - om 


te ee 


On Aug. 27, the final elec-,~ 


tion contest will be between | Bones in the attempt to estab- 


. = lish their claims to McCarthy's po- 
former Governor Walter Koh- ‘jitical legacy. It was hal asa 


ler, an outspoken Eisenhower whelming number of claimants who 
supporter who _ is generally made it grand for a roby 
considered moderately con-| ™oderm Republican, Kohler, to 

wy eee ‘eliminate them all from considera- 
servative Repu ican, and WVIl- tion. Ironically, it is Kohler, the 
liam Proxmire, a liberal Dem- | only Republican who had defend- 


ocrat who had faced Kohler ed the court decisions, who now 
in two successive: unsuccess- St#nds as the only obstacle now 
' ~~» |between a liberal Democrat and a 
ful bids for the Governor's |...+ in the Senate of the US. 
seat in 1952 and 1954. | The bitter knowledge of this fact 
Regardless of the final outcome, is producing desperate efforts 
the primary results have already| among Repu lican leaders, both 
done much to reshape the affairs of state and national, to heal the seri- 
both major parties in Wisconsin. [ous breaches opened up by the 
In the Republican column, Koh-!last two Senate contests in the Wis- 
ler was the only one of seven can-|consin Republican Party. All major 
didates who identified himself as Republican candidates except 
an Eisenhower supporter in both O’Konski have pledged their sup- 
domestic and foreign policy. The) port of Kohler. Davis, however, 
Republican machine, generally in) waited three days before he issued 
the hands of the extreme. right,/his somewhat less-than-enthusiastic 
whose leaders were still smarting;approval of Kohler’s candidacy. 
from their defeat at the hands of| ° 
Senator Alexander Wiley in the! O’Konski’s position is still am- 
senatorial primaries last Fall, re- biguous, and his role in Wiscon- 
ceived a bitter blow when Kohlerjsin politics deserves some specia 
narrowly defeated Glenn Davis,|attention. While retaining his titu- 
former congressman from Wauke-'lar leadership to a so-called “World 
sha. 'Anti-Communist Committee,” and 
Davis generally carried the main} trying to maintain his ties with the 
hopes of the big industrialist like) most belligerently sinister conni- 
Walter Harnishfeger who had vers against world peace, O’Konski 
backed the late Senator McCarthy.|has for the last three terms been 
It was Davis who was climinated (carefully cultivating an increasing- 
by Wiley in last Fall's primary con-}ly larger circle of supporters in his 
test. | ‘ewn district from labor and the 
A close runner-up was Rep. Al-| generally depressed area of farm- 
vin O’Konski from northern Wis-'ers. On strictly labor questions, he 
consin’s 10th District, who has sur-'has voted carefully to build .him- 
vived seven elections in Wiscon-|self a favorable record, and has 
sin's economically poorest district virtually defied the Republican Par- 
by dumping the official Republican|ty on farm issues, embracing the 
platform and resorting to extremely Democratic farm program. But on 
demagogic maneuvers. He _hasjcivil liberties and foreign policy, 
built himself up as an “independ-jhe is still the same old O'’Konski, 
ent” and fishes for farm and labor'still regarded by veteran political 
support. Yet O’Konski pre-dates|observers from various camps with 
McCarthy as a vicious red-baiter, a/long memories as an unprincipled 
fact that he is fond of repeating,;maneuverer with sinister motives. 
‘while fishing for votes on labors} Yet, O’Konski's tactics have been 
side of the fence. startingly successful. He was able 
The “also rans” on the Republi-|to boast of support from both CIO 
can column, Lt.-Governor Warren|and AFL in his last campaign for 
Knowles, former State Supreme|re-election, and both wings of or- 
Court Justice Henry Hughes, form-|ganized labor and pointedly taken 
er Congressmaa John Schafer, and|a hands-off position during the pri- 
State Senator Lorge,- received a maries. Geodge Haberman, Wis- 
relative scattering of votes. consin AFL president, stated that 
A significant Fact is the excep-|if O’Konski won the Republican 
tionally low vote received by Sen-|primaries, the AFL would consider 
ator Lorge, who was the only one|supporting him, while the Wiscon- 
among the seven Republicans who|sin CIO News listed him as one of 
openly embraced McCarthy's pro-|the “liberal” candidates. 
grom in toto, and who in fact made| Amidst rumors of the possibility 
this his main pitch. He finished | that O’Konski might decide to run 
sixth on the list, with only about!as an independent candidate on 
7,000 votes. Aug. 27, the Milwaukee Journal 
All Republican ‘candidates, ex-)went so far as to predict that if this 
cept Kohler, had directed heavy|jhappens, he will draw more votes 
political artillery against the re-|from possible Proxmire supporters 
cent liberal decisions of the U. S.)than from those who would other- 
Supreme Court, and made other wise support Kohler. From being 


lj|having come within 35,000 votes 


just another of Wisconsin’s 10 con- 
gressmen who happen to have a'| 
strong “home - town” following, | 
O’Konski emerges from this prima- 
ry contest as a potential force in’ 
state politics. 
e 
MATTERS ARE LESS — 


cated in Democratic circles, 


*DonT LET ME INTERRUPT You M’ Boy... |'M 
ut} just CHECKING ON OUR PRODUCTION METHOD... 


— 


—- 


the picture there is not all clear-cut 
either Proxmire won handily over! 


Clement Zablocki, who is little 
known among state-wide voters, 
and whose main support came from! 
his own heavily Polish district on’ 
Milwaukee's south side. Zablocki 


‘can best be characterized as a! 
“Truman. Democrat,” a strong “or-| More and more of our members 
ganization” man who is pro-labor|and their families and citizens gen- 
and liberal on domestic matters, erally to carry out their citizenship 
and a — supporter of Admin- | responsibilities by registering and 
istration policy in foreign affairs, Votung. 
during both Truman and Eisenhow-| “The second area in which we 
er Administration. have to concentrate our efforts re- 
Proxmire, who classifies himself|lates to our activities in encourag- 
as a liberal Democrat, is widely|ing a fuller discussion of the basic 
‘known as the Wisconsin Demo-|campaign issues, in order to get 
crats most vigorous campaigner,!more people to understand the is- 
‘sues and to vote more intelligently. 
of unseating Kohler in 1954, after) “One of the most basic issues will 
‘losing by 400,000 votes in 1952.|be the question put to a vote in the 
‘It is generally conceded that it! 1957 election as to whether there 
was ea the weight of the Eisen-|should be a convention to revise 
‘hower campaign that kept him the state constitution. (A resolution 
from defeating Governor Vernon on this subject was adopted by the 
Thomson last Fall. But Proxmire|convention along with resolutions 
is generally regarded as somewhat/on unemployment insurance and 
of an “independent” among Demo-|workmen’s compensation.) 
crats, a vigorous defender of civil! “We hope that a united labor 
liberties and Negro rights, and a'movement will soon be achieved 
critic of H-bomb diplomacy. in this state so as to bring us closer 
Since the candidate favored by to the achievement of these social 
labor leaders, Rep. Henry R. and moral objectives. We are con- 
Reuss, had refused to run for the fident that united labor will give 
Senate seat, labor stayed out of| us greater opportunites than we 
the eo j campaign altogether.| ever had before for serving our Own 
The biggest sign of a change is that membership and in contributing to 
now the State CIO Political Action) the advancement of the well-being 
Steering, Committee, after a poll of! and the welfare of all the people 
local union leaders, has strongly|of our great state.” 
endorsed Proxmire. The C1O lead-| Governor Harriman told the con- 
ers said: ivention he would appoint a com- 
Wisconsin voters have their best mittee “to consider and recommend 


(Continued from Page 3) 
cation, first of all, on two major 
aspects: 


| “First, we must try to persuade 


his only Democratic opponent, Rep. STATE CIO CONVENTION 


the manner in which the state can 
play a more effective role in pro- 
tecting the public interest and the 
legitimate trade union movement 
by ridding our state of racketeers,” 

The Governor's statement came 
on the heels of last Wednesday’s 
City Hall conference of cit offi- 
cialis and AFL and CIO leaders to 
map plans to rid the labor move- 
ment of racketeers. 

A committee of the AFL and 
CIO has started a drive of its own 
against hoodlums and racketeers 
who have been operating under the 
guise of legitimate unionists ex- 
ploiting Puerto’ Rican and Negro 
workers through “sweetheart” con- 
tracts drawn up with employers, 
These fake contracts have been an 
employer means of excluding legi- 
timate unions, enriching the hood- 
lums and keeping wages and con- 
ditions at sweatshop levels. 


Alabama Senate Unit 


Nixes Open Shop Bill 
MONTGOMERY, Ala., Aug. 11 
—The State Senate's Labor Com- 


mittee has wnanimously recom- 


mended repéal of the Alabama 
“Right-to-Work” law, following 
conferences between the committee 
and a delegation of 30 top lead- 
ers of the Alabama labor move- 
ment headed by Earl Pippin, di- 
rector of the Alabama Labor 
Council. 
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chance in 25 years to send a for-) —---—--— 
ward looking United States Sena- McCarthy of Minnesota. 
tor to Washington. . . Every trade! _@ 
union family in Wisconsin has an) KEY TO THE whole situation 
important stake in this election.” |is the extent to which organized 
In what seemed like an invita-|labor will fully mobilize its mem- 
tion to the state AFL to act joint-/bership and supporters to vote for 
ly, the CIO said that it sau “as-|Proxmire. Kohler’s record makes 
sist the labor movement in getting, it impossible for him to get labor 
out the vote.” | support, despite the fact that many 
The Democratic Party nationally,; Democrats and labor forces must 
considering the increasing support! have voted for him in the primaries 
that Proxmire has registered in)—mainly to eliminate the more re- 
successive campaigns, and senging/actionary candidates. Kohler is still 
the possibility of winnng beGause | remembered here for signing the 
of a rift among Wisconsin Republi-| hated Catlin Bill which was intend- 
cans, is throwing important forces|ed to disenfranchise the collective 
into the campaign. Among those|efforts of labor in politics, as well 
expected to campaign in Wisconsin}as his more recent espousal of a 
for Proxmire are Goy. Mennen|sales tax after he retired from the 
Williams of Michigan, Senator Es-| governorship. 
tes Kefauver, and Rep. Eugene! Wisconsin is known as a state 
TT ECS 


lwhere the unexpected sometimes 
happens, perhaps more often than 
other places. Kohler is generally 
looked upon as the odds-on favorite 
to win, as chances go. But William 
T. Evjue, the widely known cru- 
sading editor of the Madison Capi- 
tal Times, characterizes Proxmire 
as the “modern LaFollette,” and 
looks for Wisconsin to complete the 
circle from LaFollette to McCarthy 
and back again. 

The primary vote, in which only 
20 percent of the electorate was 
expected to participate in an ap- 
parently apathetic situation, sur- 
prisiagy rolled up 25 percent, and 
the final election on Aug. 27 prom- 
ises to be more spirited, to say the 


least. 
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DUTY IS AS DUTY DUZ.. . 


THERE was always something 
about Charlie Wilson as Secre- 


tary of Defense that made me 
uneasy. When 
Charlie came 
to Washing- 
ton he resign- 
ed as head of 
Ceneral Mo- 
tors and dis-. 
posed of his 
$2.500,000 
— of GM 
_ stoek (“dispos- 
a ed” doesn’t 
mean tearing | 
to shreds, placing in an ineinera- 
tor or tossing from an-open win- 
dow). Try as I would, I could 


toward defense contracts was the 
same as, say, mine. It is not easy 
for a man like Wilson to rid him- 
self of old associations, oe 
the National Association o 
Manufacturers. 

Wilson’s successor as Defense 
Secretary, Neil McElroy, makes 
me feel more comfortable. In an 
era when our Defense Depart- 
ment insists it is occupied with 
peace, it is reassuring for the de- 
partment to be headed by a 
manufacturer of gentle soaps 


and other products designed to 
make us all lovely to look at and 
heavenly to kiss. 

* 


AFTER McELROY will have 


never feel that. Wilson’s attitude ‘divested himself of his director- - 


ships in General Electric (guided 
missile equipment) and in Chry- 
ler (tanks, etc.), it will be easy 
to think of him solely as a Proc- 
tor & Gamble man, the nation’s 
biggest maker of soap, tooth- 
paste, detergents, glycerine, etc., 
with sales topping the billion 
mark and with “Mac’s” salary in 
recent years reaching $285,000 
annually. It is not yet clear 
whether McElroy will have to 
“dispose” (see parenthesis in 
opening paragraph above) of his 
- $600,000 worth 6F Proctor & 
Gamble stock to avoid conflict- 
of-interest, since the government 


also dabbles in soap. As far as 


soap stock. It doesn’t bother me 
a bit. On the contrary, what 
could be more useful than a big 
soap and detergent man as we 
enter, the aviod of the “clean” 
bomb? 

If our multi-billion-dollar arms 
contracts can be integrated with 
the new Secretary's passion for 
cleanliness, we can win the con- 
fidcnce of the world. From clean 


bombs, we could go on to adver- 
tise guided missiles with chloro- 
phil, war-h with a dirt-free 
scalp, nuclear arms that never 
— poison-gas with a minty 

vor, bacteriological warfare 
with germs with that scrubbed 


I am concerned, our new De-- jook. 


fensé ‘Secretary can hold on to... 


AS A MATTER of 


-, 
re 
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By ALAN MAX 


Elroy is already off to a good 
start with his statement that na- 
tional defense is the “No. 1 con- 
cern of the country whether you 
call it national defense or world 
peace.” After all, why NOT call 
national defense “world peace”? 
Why not call armaments “dis- 
armaments’? Why not call our 
new Secretary ¢:. Defense “Sec- 
retary of Soapsu:!-"? | 
Over the yea:. McElroy has 
captured ‘the hearts cf America 
for Ivory, Dreft, Tide Duz, 
Cheer, Gleem and Crest. Surely 
he can do the same for the arms 
race. Where Charlie Wilsoa | 
could not sell nuclear wea | 
to the people as a detetrent. Ne” | 
McElroy may be sie to sel 
them as a deterger‘. < 
a a aes er 
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POOR LITTLE U.S. STEEL 


TESTIFYING BEFORE the Kefauver anti-monopoly 
committee now looking into the causes of inflation, chair- 
man Roger M. Blough of the U.S. Steel Corp. was the pic- 
ture of injured innocence. Do periodic price boosts on 
steel boost the price level generally? That's “sheer eco- 
nomic superstition;” he said. He turned the facts around 
and said it was his poor little company that was really the 
victim of inflation. As for the monopoly charge, he noted 
that many other industries were concentrated in fewer 
hands than steel. Steel is “so cheap” he said, that its price 
is a modern miracle. 

Mr. Blough, of course, was not discussing the real 
facts of economics. He was addressing himself to those 
who could be easily hoodwinked by his<laim that the re- 
cent $6-a-ton price hike, the 3rd hike in a year, influences 
the price of a steel product to only a minute degree. 

He minimized the actual increase, especially the ac- 
cumulative. effect of the annual and semi-annual boosts. 
He said nothing of the new profit record reported by U.S. 
Steel recently—the fruits of these “tiny” price hikes—and 
the new high level in profits it sets for economy as a whole, 
driving all industry corporations more than ever to raise 
prices to keep up with the new pace of profiteering. 

The Kefauver committee seeks to find out why prices 
rise when even the traditional capitalist excuses for such 
increases are not in evidence. The Kefauver Committee 
calls them “administered” prices. The tiny handful of 
executives of the six steel companies that monopolize the 
industry are undoubtedly the outstanding “administrators” 
of price and profit hikes in the country today. 


OMAN’S LIDICE 


AND NOW another name can be added to that of 
Lidice, the Czech city wiped off the face of the earth by 
the Nazis. According to a report in the N.Y. Times yester- 
_ day, a spokesman for the people of Oman said that the 
British had “completely destroyed” the town of Rada. 

According to the Oman source, none of the fighting 
supporters of the Imam of Oman were in the town of 
Rada w British planes attacked it. The Times account 
quotes SIN§kh Mohammed el-Harthy as saying: 

“Only old people and women and children were in 
the town. Many of them were killed and nothing remains 
of the town.” 

Dispatches from Oman also tell of repeated bombing 
strikes by the British using fragmentation bombs. As any 
Ex-GI knows, such bombs are intended mainly to kill peo- 
ple. Nor can such bombs distinguish between freedom 
fighters defending their country, and old women and chil- 
dren. 

How long will this barbarous attack on a small people 
by a great power be tolerated? How long before the 
United Nations is “seized” of this issue? Aggression any- 
where by any power is a threat to world peace. In this 
case the most sordid motives of the drive for, oil is behind 
the bombing of defenseless villages and towns. 


A CYNICAL GAME 


CONGRESSIONAL LEADERS are again playing the 
cynical game of political football with the civil rights bill. 
Republicans, now. that the Senate has trimmed the bill to 
appease the Dixiecrats, are demanding all or nothing. The 
Democrats, limited by the dead weight of their intransi- 
gent southern delegation, are forced to fight for the present 
substance of the bill. If the Republicans in the House force 
a stalemate by insisting upon returning to the bill some 
of the features lopped off by the Senate, the Democrats 
are saying, they will be guilty of killing civil rights legis- 
lation. ; 

Politically the Democrats are in a box built on the one 
hand by the Republicans who are driving to gain Negro 
votes, and on the other by their own Dixiecrat contingent 
whose power is greater than their numbers. But the danger 
to the civil rights bill is not the political box in which the 
Democrats find themselvés, but the cynical, partisan 
jockeying on the issue. 

The main supporters of the civil rights bill outside 
Congress—the NAACP, Americans for Democratic Action 
and the AFL-CIO unions—haye stated that the Senate 
version of the bill contains a basis upon which to build. 
It would seem that the bi-partisan coalition which steered 
the bill through thus far ought to--begin there: Rally 
every force to improve the bill in the House and in-the 
House-Senate conference. Prepare the ground for further 
improvements in later sessions. | 

But give the country a law this session that gives the 
maximum ible protection to the right to vote. And the 
voters ought to make action for this objective the. basis 
for judging Congressional candidates in 1958. There is 
only one issue now: The best possible protection. for the 
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THE AFL - CIO executive 
council opening its mid-summer 
session in Chicago is confront- 
ed with a developing internal 
crisis in the labor movement. 
Whether the council will face 
up to the situation is another 
uestion, of course. In a sense 
this internal crisis is a reflex of 
the general difficulties the AFL- 
CIO is meeting in its economic, 


| World | 
Labor 


by George Morris 


of 


political legislative and public 
relations, 


With only four months left to 
the next convention of the AFL- 
CIO, which is also to be the 
deadline for unification of all 
state and local labor bodies, 
there seems little possibility that 
such unification will be complet- 
ed in time. Hope for a merger 
of the New York AFL and CIO 
rose high with the recent agree- 
ment reached with George Mea- 
ny's participation. But something 
happened “in recent weeks and 
those hopes have diminished 
sleiiicentiy. 

When those hopes sagged, the 
widespread belief that New 
York’s agreement would spur 


AFL-CIO Council 


the big carpenters union,—are 
also coaying up te strong-man 
Jimmie Hofia. 

Hoffa’s fortunes skyrockted be- 
cause of the lack of leadership 
in the pro-democracy and anti- 
racketeering movement in the 
IBT; the division among the an- 
ti-Beck learers in the IBT’s top; 
and the advantage that came 
with his acquittal on bribery 
because the government either 
tried to frame him or, if it had 
a case, bungled it miserably. And 
not least in Hoffa's favor, is the 


Looks 


To Another Convention 


ment is all the more apparent 
as Congress winds up a session 
that was a total zero for labor, 
with the civil rights bill emascu- 
lated beyond recognition and in- 
flation spiraling upward with- 
out any real movement to com- 
bat it. 

The. circles around Beck, 
Hutcheson and Hoffa are taking 
full advantage of the inaction 
and sluggishness' in the AFL- 
CIO leadership with appeals to 
disappointed rank and filers. And 
by their division and conserva- 


sire for unification. 


others of the big industrial states 
to follow suit, also diminished. 
State Federation of Labor con- 
ventions met recently in Illinois, 
Michigan and other of such maj- 


or states without a show of prog- .” 


ress towards real merger nego- 
tiations. The New York State 
AFL convention in Buffalo re- 
ceived the merger terms coldly 
and while still expressing a de- 
set condi- 
tions—concessions from the in- 
dustrial unions to the craft un- 
ions—and thereby postponed the 
projected unification date. 
_ 

IT IS NOT an accident that 

resistance stiffened to unifica- 


tion in the major states along with 


the rapid rise of James Hoffa's 
star m recent weeks. Hoffa has 
clearly emerged as the strong 
man among those who seek Dave 
Beck's post. In fact he appears 
to be the only “serious” candi- 


date left as the International, 


Brotherhood of Teamsters: nears 
its Sept. 30 convention. Simul- 
taneously, Hoffa has already 
moved to give more backbone 
and leadership to the conserva- 
tive extreme in the AFL-CIO, 
based mainly on the building 
cralts, to make its weight more 
telling in the affairs of the labor 
movement. And there is no doubt 
that leaders in the Jabor move- 
ment who currently figure in 
disclosures of corruption— a cir- 
cle that seems to * widening 


and includes also the heads of 


frequent talk playing into his 
hands, that has come from some 
top AFL-CIO officials of sus- 
pending the giant IBT for cor- 
rupt influences. Hoffa, who in 
the IBT has been the leader of 
anti - merger forces and still 
presses for secession, is not slow 
in using the ouster threats to 
build up opposition to the AFL- 


CIO as such within the ranks of 


the IBT and building crafts. 
. 


THERE IS A real danger, 
therefore, that instead of more 
unity we may come »efore 
long with greater division in the 
labor movement. When the 


members of the AFL-CIO coun- 
cil assemble in Chicago to take 
up a whole series of new ques- 
tions stemming from exposures 
of corruption—involving leaders 
of the Carpenters, Bakers, AFL 
Textile union—they will sure- 
ly find that the situation requires 
more than a mechanical applica- 
tion of “ethical practices” codes. 

The council meeting, the last, 
but for one on the eve of the par- 
ley will basically affect prepara- 
tions for the Dec. 5 convention. 
The main reason for AFL-CIO 
weakness both internally and 
against its outside enemies, is its 
poor delivery on the promises 
of the merger. We have not had 
the promised organizing drives, 
and anywhere near the anticipat- 
ed upsurge of political and legis- 
lative activity. The disappoint- 


tive pressure inside, these forces 
are still further hampering la- 
bors effort to combat the cur- 
rent anti-union attacks. It’s a vi- 
cious circle. This brings us to the 
point we have stressed a thou- 
sand times since the merger— 
that unless unification spells in 
life more organization, political 
action, vigorous legislative drives, 
civil rights and the rest of the 
positive program it won't mean 
a thing to the workers. We have 
stressed equally that the No. l 
task of progressive trade union- 
ists is the fight to make those 
positive. objectives of the mer- 
ger a reality 

That fight, where it was wag- 
ed, brought some good results. 
To some extent the forces main- 
ly based on the former CIO, 
pressed for the merger program. 
But that fight has been far short 
of the scope and viger needed 
to make the AFL-CIO the dyna- 
mic democratic force it must be- . 
come to defeat the Hoffas and 
Hutchesons as well as its foes 
outside. 

There is a sizable bloc in the 
AFL-CIO today that is disturbed 
and wants more vigor and 
change, unity, cleanup and dem- 
ocratization. The question is 
whether this group's orn: see 
that the AFL-CIO is facing a 
crisis and that the situation calls 
for a far more vigorous effort 
inside the AFL-CIO for a fight- 
ing program than has been in 
evidence until now. 


For Talented College 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 11 — (students. 3 
Partly subsidized college education) (3) Diversity of educational op- 
for talented but needy~high ‘school; Portunities, ap} 
students was propsed today by a| (4) Financing this higher edu- 
Presidential committee, which said Caton. : ae 
money must be removed as a bar-| (5) The F ederal Government s 
rier to higher education. ‘Tole beyond the high school. 
It said this could be achieved 
Sean Melagcl saint tewcesal oe appropriate safeguards,” to 
* . * sendiaiie lian sia work-while-|Pe™™t deductions or credits on in- 
a ‘come tax returns by students, their 
you-study plans, and state-con- 


trolled pay -as-you-learn credit parents, or others who help finance 


estonia Which would Bnance sdu- the student's education. There also 
natiei at a low interest rate. jwould be greater tax benefits for 


those least able to pay their own 
The program was recommended way, 
by President Eisenhower's commit- 


tee on education beyond the high). . ' 
school. It has been studying the| should be taken’ to popularize the 
educational prospect of high school § vance hisher education . It sus: 


graduates for two years, and it vested increased private and pub- 


submitted its final recommenda-'y: 
tions today. Chaisman Devereux lic support for sound credit plans 


C. Josephs said a complete cum. \aeveloped at state and local levels. 


Whit will be submitted to the’, flexible repayment basis at low 
White House later. interest to competent high school 

The committee said the number, raduates. It also ur private 
of persons seeking admission t0|foyundations to take the lead in 
college Bathe an to double Y\creating a new regional or nation- 
1970. re, it said, five ur-\al organization. for supplying 
gent problems must be faced. credit. | 


(1) The need for qualified teach-| It said a Federally - 
ers whose salaries should be work-study pregram, in oe 


doubled over the next five’ or 10/students woul ta te] . 
| ; jobs at fair wages, would provid 
le but 


|} (2) The need for assistance to 


s v > » 
> 3 ’ 


This credit would be extended on} - 


Federal Subsidies Proposed a 


Students 


meedy youths a chance to go to col- 
lege. 


Government also would 


The 


help by making the U.S. Office of 
Education a clearing house for in- 
formation for local and state school 
lofficials on vocational and. educa- 
The committee said the Federal/tional opportunities, military serv- 


revenue. laws should be revised,'ice requirements, and what finan- 
cial assistance is avaiable. 


Another recommendation was 


that state, local and private sources 
increase their suppcrt of scholar- 
ship funds. It said that in view 
of the proposed Federal work- 
study plan, the government should 
not undertake to provide new 


It said “all necessary ste ps/scholarships, : 


The commitiee said that any 


idea of judicious use of credit to program adopted should be free 
‘of racial: or religious discrimina- 
tion. It said that this, in addition 
to money, was an obstacle many 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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What's Missing at 
The Picasso Exhibit 


By JOSEPH NORTH , 


There is something strangely incomplete about the unprece- 
dented Picasso exhibit which has drawn one hundred theusand 
New Yorkers since it opened at the Museum of Medern Art. There 
may, sometime past, have been a similar response to an artist, but 
I cannot recall it. Picasso, generally, regarded as the most significant 
artist of our age, and virtually every wisp of in- | 
formation about him ,|has appeared in the myriad 
pieces published on the man and his art. But one 
fact is spectacularly underplayed, even when it 
gets a mention: that he is a member of the Com- | 
munist Party of France. 

That fact has appeared, now and then, but 
it is sloughed over as though the fact that he is a 
Communist is some personal deformity you don’t 
mention in public—like a club-foot or a harelip. In 
a time when the merest suspicion that a public 
figure is a Communist evokes scare headlines, this 
is a curious phenomenon and should be considered 
a moment. 

. 

THE thesis of the commercial publicists, generally, is that 
Communists are outside the human i in somewhat like the Hima- 
layan snow-man. Once you are discovered te be an adherent to the 
Marxist eutlook your eminence as writer or artist er scientist or sage 
is.diminished by a head. You belong to Lucifer and his fallen angels 
and nothing. goed can come-from-your-hand. (A generatien ef critics 
has been whittling away at Theodore Dreiser, fer instance, since he 
became a member of the Communist Party.) 

° 


IT SO HAPPENS that Picasso’s name is a by-word throughout 
the werld wherever men talk of art, and he puts considerable steck 
in the fact that he is a Communist. Like Dreiser, who said, “the log- 
ic” of his life brought him to that belief, Picasso has said that he 
became a Communist because there should be “less misery in the 
werld.” He wants nobody to yearn for a chunk of bread as he did 
wher he first settled in Paris in 1904, and who, as Janet Flanner 


wrote recently in the New Yorker, went days without a meal, Fer- | 
nande Olivier, his wife at that time, told of the two winter months | 


when she remained housebound because there was no meney for 


shoes. 

It is also said, the New Yorker Paris Correspondent wrete, that 

Picasse’s “adherence to Communism was also founded partly on his 

eneric sympathy with workers. . .” Which is not at all surprising 
Foe France where the artist and the workingman have traditionally 
felt a bond of kinship, as the*lives of Daumier, Van Gogh, Matisse 
and many others attest. 

Daumier was a Communard and went te jail, Van Gogh was 
regarded as a loon by the hierarchs of his church because he took 
Jesus’ words literally when he preached among the French miners; 
Matisse died a Communist: many artists ef the werd steod with the 
workingmen during the revolutions of 1830, 1848, 1871. Anatole 
France was for socialism and wrote a glowing fereward to Jack 


Londen’s “Iron Heel:” Romain Rolland believed in it; Barbusse, 


Eluard, Aragon and many others, became members of the Commu- 
nist Party; McCarthy would have called them “card-carrying mem- 
bers.” It is in the tradition. 
° 
SO PICASSO joined the Communist Party in 1944. I remem- 
ber the article that came from Paris to the New Masses which I pub- 
lished then. It was written by an American CI whe visited the ar- 
tist. Picasso spoke of his close friends Aragon and Eluard; and that 
the Communists “worked hardest to understand and reconstruct 
the werld.” Among the Communists, Flanner cites Picasso, he found 
“the greatest scholars, the greatest poets, and all the beautiful faces 
of the Paris insurgents” of the August Liberation days. 
e 
MANY POLITICAL OBSERVERS scoffed at the artist's deci- 
sion, and said cynically that the marriage couldn't last. How could 
the Party “with its rigidly doctrinaire” concepts of art maintain con- 
genial relations with an artist so aggressively individualstic—“a law 
unto himself for sixty years,” as Flanner reports. No divorce papers 


have been filed even though the capitalist press confidently expect- | 


ed netice of that last October during the tragic Budapest days. 

Picasso, who lived through the Nazi occupation in Paris, (even 
they did not dare touch him) knew the relative merits of the various 
Resistance groups (the Communists suffering 70,000 casualties in 
their relentless opposition to the invader) remains a card-carrying 
Party member. 

* 

FLANNER CITES ANOTHER episode I remember well from 
the New Masses days, and about which we published several pieces. 
Picasso was informed by a Communist newspaperwoman that an 
American paper dubbed his allegiance to Communism “a caprice,” 
and that he claimed “art and politics had no connection anyhow.” 
As the New Yorker writer put it, “Outraged, Picasso impulsively 
took up a pencil and inscribed for her—and for the Communist lit- 
erary weekly “Les Lettres Francaises’—his celebrated statement on 
homme engage (the committed man)—the most revealing politico- 
aesthetic statement he has ever made.” 

This is what he wrote: 

“What do you think an artist is? An imbecile who has only his 
eyes it he is a painter, or his ears if a musician, or a lyre at every 
level of his heart throbs if he is a t, or, if he is merely a boxer, 
only his muscles? On the contrary, he ia at the same time a political 
being, constantly alert to the heart-rending, burning, or happy 
events in the world, molding himself in their likeness. How could it 
it be possible te feel no interest in other people, and, because of an 
ivory-tower indifference, detach yourself from the life they bring 
with such epen full hands? No, painting is net made to decorate 
a ts, It is an instrument of war, for attack and defense against 

enem 


y- 


I AM GRATEFUL to the New Yorker and to Janet Flanner for 
ing these facts of Picasso's life: they are at the least, interest- 
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Today’s Best 


Bets on TV. 
Movies, Theatre 


TV 


Senate Hearings (if held). Proceed 
ings of the Senate Select Com. 
On Improper Activities in the 
Labor or Management Field (5) 
10 A.M, 

Matinee. Theatre: Repeat Per- 
formance of Balzac’s “Eugenie 
Crandet adapted by Betty Ulius 
4)3to4 

Bold Journey (7) 8:30. The Tara- 
humaras Indians of Mexico 


oy Studio One Summer Theatre 


Twenty-One—quiz (4) 9 
Boxing (5) 9:30—St. Nich’s 
Lawrence Welk’s Top Tunes (7) 
9:30 - 
(2) 


10 to 11. The Non-mentionable 
Blues—comedy by Helen Cotton 
with Elliott Nugent, Carmen 
Matthews, Sarah Marshall, others 


| 
Mystery Classics: De Maupassant’s 


RADIO 


The Horla WABC 7:30 
Fdward Murrow, news WCBS 7:45 | 
Louis Sobol Show — Jan Peerce, 

guest WABC 8 | 
Beston Pops Orchestra WRCA 8:05 
John Wingate Show WOR 8:35 
World of Jazz WOXR 9 
John Vandercook, news WABC 10 
This is New York WABC 10 


Concert WNYC 9:10 
Classical Music For People Who 
Hate C. M. WRCA 10:05 


| MOVIES 


La Strada, Loew's Theatres 
|Pride and Passion, Capitol 


c 


Washington Sq. Chamber Music tifying them at a critical period of the Gospel message.” 
lof the French Revolution against 


BOOKS 
‘Brainwashing' In the Past 
BATTLE FOR THE MIND. By yr 
William Sargant. Doubleday, Il- 
By DONALD MICHIE 
As the “Black Death” in 14th 
dancing mania spread rapidly in 
its wake. The dancers “formed 
ing to have lost all control of their 
senses, continued —— regard- 
gether in wild delirium.” 
Other extraordinary examples of 
are cited in this book by a practic-, 
ing psychiatrist at a London hos- 
gious and political uses of these 
ecg and he subtitles his 
and brain-washing. | attended meetings of the North 
His own political standpoint can Carolina snake-handling cult “with 
John Wesley, the 18th century “hell girls who had just been saved.” 
fire” preacher. He had discovered that “on the 
ordinary English people think less tional disruption, a sanctified girl 
about their material well-being than might be as easily persnaded to 


a ® @ S e a 

y A Practicing Psychiatrist 
lustrated. 263 pp. $4.50, 

century Europe subsided, a strange 

circles hand in hand and, appear- 

less of bystanders, for hours to- 

mass suggestibility and hysteria 

pital. He is interested in the reli- 
k “a physiology of conversion 

be guessed from his comments on the deliberate object of seducing 
“. . « he made great numbers of night that followed a sudden emo- 

their spiritual salvation, thus fer-|erotic abandon as to the acceptance 


From this basis Sargent ventures 
the — materialistic teach-/|into politics, and attempts to bring 
ings of Tom Paine. . the past misdeeds of the Seviet se- 

Sargent has been struck by the curity police into the same frame- 
fact that artificially whipping up work. Unfortunately, he seems to 
violent emotions often cures the know as little as the next man on 
war neuroses. which are his profes-' this subject. 


Rising of Moon, 55th St. 
Stars of Russian Ballet (revival), 
Cameo 


Gold of Naples, 72nd St. 
DRAMA 


Visit To a Small Planet, Booth 

Career, Actor's Playhouse 

Ne Time For Sergeants, Alvin 

Lil Abner, St. James 

Purple Dust, Cherry Lane 

Long Way's Journey Into Night, 
Helen Hayes 

Good King Charles, Downtown 

Bells Are Ringing, Shubert 

My Fair Lady, Hellinger Theatre 


CHESS NOTES 
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sional specialty. But these emo-| If he ever decides to go beyond 
tional explosions cause a short-| second-hand sources and guesswork 
lived extreme suggestibility, during in politics, as he has done in psy- 
which totally new beliefs and ferms chiatry and religion, he may be 
of hevarior car be implanted. lable to write a second book as grip- 

Sargent cites the young man who. ping as the first. 


Art Carney To Co-Star With 
Siobhan McKenna in B’way Play 


Television, which “made” Art Carney, will have to mark time 
for a while where he is concerned. 

The versatile perfermer, erstwhile sidekick of Jackie Gleason 
for so many TV seasons, comes to Broadway this fall for his New 
York stage debut as a full-blown star in one of the more ambitious 
projects ef the new season. 

Carney will co-star with Ireland's famous Siobhan McKenna 
in “The Roepe Dancers” by Morton Wishengrad which the Play- 
wrights Company and Gilbert Miller will produce. Rehearsals start 
Sept. 27, and the play will be seen in Boston before the New York 


ce —— — 


kind of chess player you are? 
‘Then choose from this list (British 
Chess Magazine, 1945); Chair 
manipulator, hand clasper, bedy 
swayer, spectacle cleaner, hand 
hoverer, hair disarranger, table tap- 
per, whistler, foot shuffler, nose 
tweaker, kneecap kneader, snifler, 
shoulder twitcher, etcetera, étccet- 


Have you been wondering what 


premiere, 

There will be nene of the slapstick comedy at which Carney 
is so expert in this play. Kt is a serious drama set on New York's low- 
er East Side at the beginning of this century. Carney fans who saw 
his latest TV effort have no worry that he'll be able to handle this 
type of work because he turned in a fine jeb in the title role of “The 
Fabulous Irishman,” a biographical teleplay about ex-Lord Mayer 
Briscoe of Dublin. , 

Carney spent most of last summer on the stock circuit, playir 
in “The Seven Year Itch.” If the new play should achieve a run, 7 
won't see Carney during the new season except possibly for an oc- 
casional Sunday assignment of some sort. 

Also signed for “The Repe Dancers” is Jenny Hecht, young 
daughter of author Ber Hecht. 


—— 
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era. Or perhaps, a thigh massager? 


By ELEANOR WHEELER 
PRAGUE-—To pluck a few im- 

pressions from the Tenth Interna- 

tional Film Festival in Karlovy 


Vary, 
France, Italy and England, with 
established reputations as film pro- 
ducers, sent some curiously bad 
films, as well as excellent ones; the 
Soviet Union, Poland and Hunga 


again from the unfortunate period 
ef schematic, 


still marking time, not fiinding its 
own artistic path; and—most unan- 
imously held impression—the cen- 
tre of gravity of the film world 
had shifted eastward. 


Film critics were overcome with 


top prize-winners, India’s “Under 
the Cover of Night,” with Raj Ka- 
poor directing and playing the 


Year Sacrifice,” directed by Sang 


Karlovy Vary Film Festival 


Neither of these giants of terpiece.” 
Zarkhis own film tells of young 


love among construction workers, 
of good citizenship hidden under a 


Hu. 
ithe east is a new-comer in the film| 
world, of course, although poarly| 
represented at other film festivals 


some countries such agthan Karlovy Vary. India has the rough and erring exterior, of 


ege- 
‘second largest film production im tistic and bad citizenship cool 
the world and in the last seven beneath the surface of proper be- 
years China has produced 139 hiavior. It is a much deeper psy- 


two - dimensional|oOm the scene, however—Mongolia as at home. 
films, while Czechoslovakia was and Burma, who, with Paraguay, 


films, the Seviet Union’s “Height 
(and known to U.S. audiences for 


the power and beauty of the two 


main role, and. China’s “The New- 


feature films, 354 Cocumentaries, | chological film than we have been 
649 news. reels, 107 popular-sci-|accustomed to from the Seviet 


had definitely pushed forward|ence films and 22 cartoon and pup-; Union in recent years, and bids fair 


pet. There were two new-comers, lo. become popular abroad, as well 


were entering in a film festival for; The Czechoslovak entry “Geed 
the first time. _ _ {Soldier Schweik” opened the fes- 

a Alexander G. Zarkhi, di- tival and the general consensus is 
rector of one of the pr iZe-WMiS. that this was not a fortunate cheice. 
bars who. already knew Hasek’s 
his direction of “Baltic Deputy”), “Sad Sack” sighed oe 
was asked what moved him the’ 1ess you just can’t film Schweik.” 
most at the festival, he answered 4,4 ‘those i k "as 

Tesi ie | m workers from 
without hesitation, “Raj Kapoor. abroad who did not know Schweik, 


His film is a whole world, it iS and were not familiar with its anti- 


a card-carrying Communist, 


character of the daily newspapers, and to the magazines who have 
written profusely of him, that they clammed up at this point. 

If Picasso walked into a department store, tried a beret on and 
strolled off serenely unconscious that he had not paid 


Ay nr anger npatiepes, of the.man the hundred thousand | ld certainly have discovered that the celebrated shop-lift 
know who came to see his works. But it is a guage te the er a es | ord 


an avalanche of talent, it is @ mas-iwar anti - pom ity intentions, 
were bewille: that this film 

could be chosen to promete 
“friendship, progress, peace among 
nations” or even “nobler relations 
ameng mon. . The, first, part, was... 
(Continued on Page 7) 


id for it, we 


: 
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: This, he continued, is “a bitter pill 
for us to swallow.” 
“I h the City Fathers will 


change their tune,” he added, and 
TAT aa eaachar gp 


Film Festival \Peat Experts {CELLER 


excellently acted by R. Hrusinsky said. “Another 20 percent is used 
as Schweik, but, as Gunter Sobe,|for power purposes by other min-|°! those invo would’ mean 
critic from the German Democratic] istries and about 18 percent is| ‘ere would be no bill to act on this 


As re 3 stand now, — ex- 
Republic, complained, the laterjused for fertilizer and soil condi-/Y°8™ . civil rights bill is on 
tasteless scenes in the church and/tioning. Only 500,000 tons. . . is! Me admitted that the Democratic] the 


f . 1} h ae if, h 
: Celler himse e 
with the bottle were long-drawn-| used for the production of chem- Party was handicapped by the| possibly rom . 
out and tiresome. It got no men-!icals.” . Dixiecrats, but softened the admis- 


‘continued the speaker will refer the 
s . b " . “y 
tion among the awards. Blatnik said “another misconcep- fon Oy ee SO ee 
Sure] 


Dubinsky Says 
ILGWU Never 


Centinued from Page 1) 
cor and the high emotional state” 


1s 


| 


| 


DUBINSKY 


bill to the Rules —— 1™ 
. erats are a party ef vigorous indi-| Rules Committee, he predicted, wi 
iid tags Lope, jon was about Russian methods’ yiquals.” The strength of the Dixie-|then bring in a rule that the House 
y the most discussed film/of “aber ae assumed to be main-| crats, he said, was “embarrassing” |receive and concur on one amend- 
was Poland’s “Man en the Rails. ly | and labor. because he had been forced to|ment (that limiting jury trials to 
As Bocek, critic for the literary “According to Mr. Newman the|“shed my forceful statements in the|right to vote cases.) 
weekly Kulture, said, Karlovy Varyjentire process is mechanized, with House” against any civil rights com-| _Celler said this procedure has the 
divided itself in two camps, pro|huge, intricate machines preparing promise. But polities, he contin support of Senate Majority Lead- 
and contra. The eontras won out) the peat bogs and removing the) “js the art of the possible.” er Lyndon B. Johnson of Texas and 
in the prize giving, but this did | peat. Trees are cut, stumps re-| ‘Turning to a related civil rights|Senate Minority Leader William F. 
not silence the fans who went/moved, drainage ditches dug and| topic, Celler said that a Knowland of California. | 
away oomng that injustice had the peat itself placed in railroad | down the New York City bi Celler accused Republicans of 
been done. Gunter Sobe wrote en- Cars without a human hand touch-|against housing discrimination stressing “deficiencies” in the Sen- 
thusiastically of it that “it is a)mg it,” he said. “It's done with)“makes it very difficult” for New ate’s version, rather than its “gains” 
warning not to make snap fadg-jmactines that are so intricate in| Yorkers in Congress who are fight-|in the-civil rights filed. He said the 
‘ments about people, not to be mis-\design that they do not sink nto) ing fer enforeement of school inte- principal gain would be: “establish- 
David Dubinsky, president of led into false judgments because ;the swampy bog, even though they| gration everywhere. Souther Con- ment of the principle of the pro- 
the International Ladies Garment|of external characteristics; it shows)4isplace many tons, similar to our gressmen, he said, twitted them on! tection of the universal right to 
Workers Union. yesterday made that you must. get to know the}own Euclid trucks. the inability of New York to do|. 5.” 
blic 6] ) ffid: 3 “a whole man before evaluating him| Of the visit of the Russian ex- what Northern Congressmen were The Senate bill would provide 
eee ay avit to ‘“|properly.” (Berliner Zeitung, July|perts, Glatnik said that while the| pressing to get done in the South. for government-sought injunctions 
Senate rackets committee denying}2].) Besides, and this is also im-|Soviet Union “leads the world” in| = ey to protect Negro voting rights, set 
that he or anyone else in the 1LG-|portant, it keeps the spectator on peat processing methods, “I do} ° up a commission with subpena 
WU with authority ever hired|the edge of his seat with interest. think we can be equally proud of ning powers to investigate denials. of 
racketeer John (Dio) Dioguardi. The film tells of an old-line Jo-|our iron ore industry and especial-! ; those rights and add an assistant 
Dubinsky also made public aicomotive engineer Grechovsky|ly the tremendous taconite indus-| (Continued from Page 1) Attorney General to handle voting 
letter to chairman John McClellan|who has diffeulty adjusting to the ty which is not only a tribute to! in the Department of Justice. rights cases. 
bettines’ thad folios ext week’sinew socialist regime in Poland.|/American scientific and productive} When I testified en behalf of gta eA he 
stating that folowing ne S| t reg : als gE . 7 ' The original House-passed bill 
AFL-CIO Council meeting he)He orders his apprentice around,|genius but the capitalist system the NAACP and 25 ot pe ak authorized the government to 
eeull te avatlehle tn testify. searches for dust in the engine’s 2s well. area zations in support of the bill before sath tubestetions se guetect » vadiaie 
In his eight-page affidavit, Du-'cab with white gloves on, accuses} Not only is this exchange im- the subcommittee mg" constitutional of other civil rights 
binsky said: "i his Communist supervisor of set-|Portant from the scientific point) rights of the Senate Judiciary Com- M hile R vi Wright (D- 
“There is testimony hefore the/ ting spies on him. and finally his | of view, but it can mean so much | mittee on Feb. 15, I said: age Tex) called the po mend potas 
Committee that I know Johnny Dio.|contentiousness causes him to be'to the reducing of world tensions Our immediate and overriding es eniteniliiiten 
“sage 1 r betw ie c ‘eae ~. interest is i kin tart. in| the Senate and House versions “the 
This ig not tsue. I do not know|pensioned off. He cannot bear to, Detween this country and the So-|mterest is m making a start, , 
nee -s : eee - ; viet Uni taking a first step teward breaking) difference between a corrective bill 
Dio. I never met him. I have never|leave the railway entirely, and, as|Viet Union. | BR + Hep : ad +18 8 aa os 
i. es ; Bs “Whos the dinlomate « the congressional stalemate gh{and a punitive bill.” He said “It 
talked with him. I have never dealt he is out by a switching point one} at the diplomats seem un-| gre ge BS: he shin slittansmne  Matundinn 
with him. So far as I know, I have'evening he sees the semaphore is able to do might be accomplished | the enactment ef a minimum we onl onl ‘bear ” 
never laid eyes on him.” not working and flings himself on|© a people-to-people basis through | ingful bill. * 1 the civil 
Lester Washburn, former presi-|the rails te stop the train before it| exchanges such as this one and| The bill which the Senate ap-| Once passed. = msg . the = 
dent of the AFL United Autolis wrecked. As the story is pieced) thers. : | proved is not that bill. It is obvious-|rights bill can “be built upon” later 
Workers. had testified an ILGWU | together through the eyes of dif-| _ Members of the American mis- ly minimum, yet it Is still meaning-| on 
vice-president told him Dio was|ferent ebservers, it becomes clear/Sion were Newman, from Washing-|ful in that it gives congressional 
once employed by the ILGWU to| what sort of man has been unjustly|ton, D. C., and four Minnesotans, | recognition te the right te vote and 
organize a plant in Roanoke, Va.,/dealt with. His Communist super-|Kaarlo J. Otava, commissioner of provides the Federal government 
in 1950. ‘visor closes the film with the words the Iron Range Resources and Re-| with the instruments with which to 
“The facts are,” said Dubinsky|“It’s stuffy in here,” running his habilitation Commission; $ tat ejenforee that right. Neither the Sen- (Continued from Page 2) 
in his affidavit, “that the Roanoke/|fingers under his collar. “oe eter X. Fuginea, University a onal the = — er A nothing more than the nominal rail- 
shop was organized by our unien| The literary weekly Tverba (No. . innesota, Prof. Edgar Piret,)D! nee de ne rg a 4 - road fare of $160. All ether ex- 
in 1945, not in 1950, and that Dio! 30) said of this flm: “Who is guilt and Duluth Branch Prof. Moses|@s it stan ay, merely confirms ld be cea mea 
Say “adi 2 Sage Ri, eee: f Nes 1. 2 ms — 2 | Passer. constitutienal rights and promises/PE™S€S wou yin rag g 
was the very opposite of a union/of his death? Does the blame lie oo wider implementation of these} Those formally invited included: 
representative. ‘in him? Is it in the people around | rights ices DOT amns, Cae Conan 
He was held out by the man-\him? .. . All are to blame. Each It is noteworthy that the prin- Geer es Be idde 
agement of the firm to be one of|added his bit of grist to the mill. pre hs & 8s Scteent ail and his wife and Mrs. Susan Kidder 
: . 1s! 7 ipal tabor, civic, frate of Lee A 
its partners and the union dealt! The question was posed, the an- 7 minority group organizations and Peggy Seegers, au 0 s An- 
with him as such. He was ~ swer can be only one: under the (Continued from Page 5) which, year after year, have fought geles; Robert Cohen and Earl Wil- 
ree Re ht pyeall St aur test fof the Be eats most hue. It also urged ie by’ sale withthe NAACP on|lamwon, bth of Bese, Cali 
in ft ae Mid employer. Dio Re Nao A AER PET aN a sa ative| Continued Federal support for the} all civil rights issues, joined the As-|7 Grant, Jake Rosen and Bob 
. OIE Sp g college housing loan program, and| sociation in urging “Senate su 1: ll of New York: Lor- 
so opposed to our union even af-| aspects ef our time than to the “ptt? of civil rights t te f Williamson, all of ! ; 
ter the agreement was signed, that!positive. But this dice not lescen| ree types of grants-in-aid on a| porters civil rights to vote for sales Newacki. of Detroit: Orville 
ae tia ee Rages. - | matching basis. bill in the hope that some means : ‘on S. D.; Walt 
e workers were compe to ZOlits importance. ’ haci ' | will be found to strengthen it in Schmidt of Marion, S. + Wa er 
eit en chet leahoce tha fem would a eg See YS t emp 1asized that major re- tue Hania These PERE Hs Coppedge of Rosedale, Miss:; Dan 
bide tae. if t” h. . h en, sponsibility for the program must Se ae eA O’Conell of Chicago and Harry 
abide by its agreement. that more weight should be given i ted 6 expressed their “bitter disappoint- nell 0 is 
Dubinsky did acknowledge that'te the negative features of the film remain oe b ape mE rng Ae that the bill had been altered Blocksterg of Pompton Lakes, N.]. 
Sam Berger, former manager of/in judging it, that since it por-|MUes and the states, but it said), the Senate. Further they de-| Noel Kidder of Los Angeles; 
Trucking Local 102  interceded trayed in a more human and inter-|the Federal Government has obli-|®Y Ginger Mattox of San Francisco; 
ane My case these sources can't Fred Frab of Alexandria, Va., and 


clared: 


with Washburn in 1952 for’ alesting way the unsoeialist charac- “The actien ef the Senate in| 


charter to Dio which by coinci- 
dence, bears the same number. 
Dubinsky said he learned of Berg- 
ers part at the time and called 
him in for a reprimand. Berger 
claimed he simply helped a friend. 
As a result of recent investigations, 
however, Berger’s connection with 
Dio was found to be much more 
intimate and he is under indict- 
ment for racketeering. Because 
Berger invoked the Fifth Amend- 
ment before a grand jury, Dubin- 
sky requested and obtained his 
resignation several months ago as 


head of Local 102. 


Poland Published 24 


U.S. Writers in 1956 


WARSAW-The works of 24 
American writers were issued in 
Poland last year in editions total- 


ters, it could not be called a fully 
successful film. All agreed, how- 
ever, that documentary film worker 
Andrzej Munk had scored a tri- 
umph with his first feature film. 


“The Government,” it said, “can 


provide national leadership with- 
out controlling or unduly influenc- 
ing the local responsibility.” 
President Eisenhower had no 
There were many interesting immediate comment on the ree- 
documentary films at the festival;|ommendations. He pmsumably 
Vietnam’s “Vietnam’s Battle will have a statement after the 
Against Drought,” the American| committee submits its summary. In 
filming ef the Martha Graham|the spring of 1956 he set up the 
group, and the Seviet “Country of Sroup asked it to “lay before 
Voleances and Geysers” winning) US I" the facts of education after 
awards. Ht was felt, however, that,|high school. 
interesting as these documentaries} In its first report last November 
were, the whele selection this the committee developed two basie 
was less conerned with man him-/facts—that the high birth rate of 
self than the films of the Caval-|the past 15 years has placed a 
canti er Joris Ivens tradition. tremendous burden on elementary 
Most ef the films which the and secondary schools and shortly 
viewers put in the “is this film nec- will involve colleges, and, second, 
essary?” department were frem the|that there are rapidly increasing 
west. Even the rough teehnical\demands for men and women with 


: 


ling 656,000 copies. The figures 
represent an increase of six transla- 
tions and 103,000 copies over 
1955, placing translations from 
American literature in fifth place 
after those from Soviet, British, 
French and German writers. Jack 
Londen’s books were among the 


most pepular of all foreign authors. 


work of the beginners from Viet-|college educations. 
the films b 


nam and Burma shewed up better 
for genuine interest and sincerity, righ 

er cooled off and the reports be- 
-icame eptimistic. 


alongside the French “T 

over Nagasaki” and Italian 

ber-of-Commeree ‘€ om merciali goers even had time for 
“Souvenir ef Italy.” As reviewerland 

Bocek of Kulture said, “it would 


sightseeing 


bitions in Karlovy Va 
at the same time: on history of 


In Loving ny of 


the cinematography 


Celcius 
estival). Buti glass! 


tened up, the weath-' 
Some festival-|; 


for visits to some of the exhi-|..,: 
being held! electoral 


Anne Hobson of Riehmond, Va., 
volunteered to go if there were any 
changes in the original list. 

In addition, Ben Daniels, Bich- 
ard Lane, Eugene Bronstein, Neel 
Kidcer and Sandra Mecoli, all of 
Los Angeles, and Harry Schwartz 
of Utica Mich., said they would be 
bill passed now will be the begin-|willing to pay the $160 expenses 
ning, not the end, ef our struggle,”|and go under the additional quota, 
the joint statement asserts. e} Rosen, the New York City del- 
shall continue te demand legisla- egate who is chairman of the Amer- 
tion implementing the Supremelican delegation, said the train trip 
Court's decisions against segrega-|is tentatively scheduled to begin 
tion, for fair employment practices, Aug. 14. 

a II a law and other} It is the world’s longest regularly 
ar nome iia the bill scheduled train ride, and would 

he . : places! ake about two weeks each way. 
recat ‘Rosen said the visitors would spend 


Lonny : two weeks in China irrespective ef 
citizen is denied the right to vote! 
solely on the basis of race.or color. travel time. 
It also places upen. the ed 
re- 


deleting Part Hi ef the bill and 
attaching a jury trial amendment 
to Part IV seriously restricts a pro- 
gram which was medest and mod- 
erate to begin with.” 
Nevertheless, they agreed with 
the NAACP that the important 
thing now is to make a start. “Any 


| 
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Coach Says Standpat 


College Hoop Game Is 
Losing Out to Pros 


By VINNIE BORYLA 
Coach, New York Knickerbockers 
Written for the United Press 

DENVER, Colo., Aug. 12—(UP) 
—Basketball as it is played by to- 
day's professionals is a fascinating 
sport. Changes in the rules, prin- 
cipally the outlawing of the zone 
defense and the introduction of the 
24-second. time limit on shots, had 
much to do with the rapid emer- 
gence of the pro courtman to a 
point where his pay is comparable 
to that received by baseball and 
football stars. 

The colleges are anriss in not 


adopting more of the pro innova-| 
tions. Their failure to write in 
the 24-second clock and ban the 
zone defense explain the drop in, 
their attendance in locales where| 
they are in patronage competition! 
with the National Basketball Asso- 
ciation, the major pro circuit. 
College people are losing sight 
of the fact that they must make 
their game more interesting to 
spectators and to their players. In 
fact, they have a bigger selling job 
to the public because the pros are 
breathtakingly gifted. Theirs is 
basketball at its best. Their game} 


offers the ultimate in crowd appeal. | 


I’ve made the circle in basket-| 


ball, playing at Notre Dame and| 
Denver Universities: with the AAU 
Denver Nuggets, on the U.S. Olym-| 
pic team, and with 'the professional 
New York Knickerbockers. I feel 
I'm qualified to offer some helpful 


: 
’ 
: 


hints to the college basketball fra- 


ternity. 

The unappealing, time-dragging, 
no-action zone defense should be 
outlawed. Unfortunately, it is be- 
coming more prevalent. It is the 
easy way of coaching for percent- 
age-conscious- coaches. Boys guard 
areas instead of opponents. When 
both teams employ it everyone just 
stands around, the spectators yawn 
and yell in derision and it all adds 
up to attendance sags and unfavor- 
able comment from the press. 


The kids themselves don’t like 
their present game. They prefer 
the 24-second rule. The man-for- 
man defense and™a running game 
for the full. 40 minutes. Many of 
these collegians hope to move on 
to the well paid pros.when gradu- 
ated, but those without a thorough 
knowledge of man-for-man defense 
have two strikes on them before 
they reach training camp. 

The campus hero is finding it 
increasingly difficult to make good 
with the pros. The eight clubs in 
the N.B.A. are limited to 10-man 
squads. Each of these clubs has 
seven or eight outstanding play- 
ers, some with three or more years 
of experience in the league. 


The other spots agé-asually oc- 
cupied by holdoverse@f skill. The 
rookies must dislodge’ this type of 
established performer. 

Unlike baseball with its farm 
clubs and professional football 
with 33-man squads, the pro bas- 
ketball coach must select what he 
considers his best 10 players and 
cut the rest adrift before the sea- 
son starts, usually a month’s look- 
see. Because of this time element 
and no minor leagues for develop- 
ment, promising newcomers must 

I suppose therell always be 


Conlin and Carl Braun. 


‘Personally, I would like to see the 


Taylor of Wilmington, Del. 


SENATE COMMITTEE WILL 


" §TANDINGS 


(Not including yesterday's game) 
NATIONAL 


42 
46 
47 
49 
50 
61 


Milwaukee —-__-~ 
St. Louis 
BROOKLYN -_- 
Cincinnati —_-- 
Philadelphia 
NEW YORK _. 
Chicago 69 
Pittsburgh _-_ ~~ 71 
GAMES TODAY 


(no games scheduled) 
AMERICAN 


4Vs 
5 
6% 
8% 
18% 
28 
29% 


_ = 


room for a gifted “little man” in 
the N.B.A., but evidence indicates 
this breed is facing extinction. It’s 
the job of the little man to rush the 
ball downcourt, set up plays, feed) 
the ball to the giants and be a 
good outside shot. Today, in the NEW YORK -- 
pros, you have players 6-5 and up;Chicago 

who can do everything expected Boston ____.--. 
of the little fellow, and do it much’ Baltimore 
better. I mean players like Mel/Cleveland ~~~. 
Hutchins, Tommy Heinsohn, Mau-! Detroit 

rice Stokes, George Yardley, Ed Washington --- 68 
‘Kansas City 69 
GAMES TODAY 
(no games scheduled) 


ANOTHER 1ST FOR MANTLE 

BALTIMORE, Aug. 10—(UP)— 
Mickey Mantle of the New York 
Yankees last Saturday night became 
the first player ever to hit a home 


42 
55 
55 


= 


The pros play a 48-minute game | 


NBA reduce it to the collegiate 
40 minutes. That would make for| 
an even more attractive ‘contest 
and lengthen the career of the 
stars. Today, the top scorers of run over the hedge behind the cen- 
each team average close to 40 mine ter field fence in Baltimore’s Me- 
utes per game for a 72-game sched-! morial Stadium. 

ule. If that were reduced, by adop-| The Yankee center fielder belted 
tion of a 40-minute game, it would his thirty-first home run of the sea- 
make for more thrilling action.!son in the first inning of the game 


Certainly, the pros’ extra eight min- against Baltimore. It traveled 460 


tes doen't make the contest any feet over the wire fence and the 
hedge beyond it. 


u 
better. 


RAY BEGINS TRAINING FOR-TITLE BOUT 


GREENWOOD LAKE, N. Y.,'crown from Gene Fullmer on a 
Aug. 11—Sugar Ray Robinson did 
his first boxing today in preparation 
for next month’s middleweight title Sept. 23. 
defense against welterweight cham-| Meanwhile, _ the 
pion Carmen Basilio. ‘champ may weigh as high as 167 

Weighing 165 pounds, he spar-|or 168 in order to have “plenty 
red two rounds with Lee Williams of meat to take off” in the final 
of New York and one with Jimmy stages of training without going 
stale. 

Robinson, who hadn't tossed) He will spar five days a week, 
eather since he recaptured the’ taking off Monday and Thursdays. 


against Basilio at Yankee Stadium, 


ee ————— 


- ET 


CALL HOFFA NEXT WEEK 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 11.—The!and plans to spill them out before 
Senate Rackets Committee will con- the convention. 
tinued hearing more witnesses this) Meanwhile, 


Fob +... agents are di 
week on corruption in the Rew tax records of Hoffa and Dio, 
York area of the International, 


, | On another front, the Senate 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, to lay| committee received a wire from 


the basis for its high point of the/David J. McDonald, president of 
current hearings—the questioning) the United Steelworkers of Amer- 
of James Hoffa next week. ica, stating that to the best of his 

This week will open with the| knowledge “no union funds were 
testimony of Anthony J. Doria,|/used to secure my _ reelection.” 
former secretary-treasurer of Allied| Such charges had been made by 
Industrial Workers (formerly the| followers of Don Rarick, who drew 


Federal treasury 
ging into the income 


‘MIAMI, Aug: 11.—The first sign of an athlete's vanishing youth 


7 is his eyes. Not his legs, tennis star Gardnar Mulloy maintains. — 


That's why Mulloy, staging a comeback at the age of 43, wore 
‘sisted wilien he theabih welll Dadar Pelty to wie tk crown 
at Wimbledon earlier this summer. He said the glasses improved his 
game 50 percent. 

“An athlete just thinks it’s his legs failing as he grows older,” 
said Mulloy, who returned to his home here this week to re-estab- 
lish a business after making Wimbledon history as the oldest mem- 
ber of a champion doubles team. : 

The ‘triumph of Mulloy and the 33-year-old Patty marked the 
first time an unseeded team ever won a championship in the cele- 
brated English tournament. | 

Mulloy said that if he had listened to Bill Tilden 20 years ago 
he might not have fallen from the top ranks of the nation’s amateur 
tennis players. 

“Tilden was in his 50’s when I asked him ‘how can your legs 
hold up for you to move around so well on the court at your age, ~ 
Mulloy sai 

He said Tilden told him that “it’s not the legs that cause a well- 
conditioned man trouble first—it’s his eyes.” 

Mulloy said he wished he had remembered what Tilden said 

years ; 
“In 1956 I got clobbered every place I went,” Mulloy said. 
“I was slow and wasn’t getting to the ball. It was hard to under- 
stand. I'd been No. 5 nationally the year before. Suddenly it dawn- 
ed on me. I couldn't see the ball quickly enough.” 

Mulloy said it was then that he began wearing glasses. 

“After I got used to the specs, my game improved 50 percent,” 
he said. | 

Mulloy, whose age shows -_ by a few strains of gray hair at 
the temples, said he is going into the maps and guides business here 
and will continue to represent an oi] company as legal adviser. _ 
“I'll take time out to play in the national doubles if the USLTA 

rsuade Patty to come over from Europe and be my partner,” 


can 
Mulloy said. 
Mulloy, who announced 10 years ago that he was considering 
“retirement” but never quite made it, said his major plan for the 
next few weeks is to get back to work. ; 
But he said he is sure he'll find time for a few “informal, non- 
competitive matches”—and he'll be wearing his glasses, of course. 


—_©_,i. 


Sooner Coach Moans— 


Nobody Believes fim 


DALLAS, Tex., Aug. 7—Coach, body.” 
Bud Wilkinson freely admitted to-| “We'll have a sound football 
day his national champion Okla-'team this fall,” Wilkinson said, 


fifth-round knockout, May 1, ex-| 
pects to scale about 159 pounds: 


36-year-old 


homa football team would bewa “and we'll be able to beat some of 
“sound” one this fall, but there was' our opponents who aren't sound. 
considerable doubt whether it! But whether we'll be able to make 
would be able to make “the big the big plays that win the close 
plays” that win the close games. _| ones is very much in doubt.” 

The amiable Oklahoma mentor} Wilkinson pointed out that he 
moaned a bit at the team’s lack of! lost 18 lettermen, including seven 
speed and experience and expressed starters, his first two quarterbacks, 
the opinion that it wouldn't come tremendous halfback Tommy Mc- 
close to having the explosive quali-| Donald and fullback Billy Pricer 
ties that have carried it to 40 and two great linemen in center 
straight victories. Jerry Tubbs and tackle Ed Gray. 

But he is failing to convince his) However, Wilkinson admitted 
listeners that Oklahoma would not! that morale, which he described as 
march through its big eight con- 90 percent or better responsible for 
ference schedule without marring winning football, was excellent on 
its record of 59 consecutive league) the Sooner squad and that there 
victories and nine loop titles. ‘was also some good. talent, green 

He praised Colorado, the team though it might be, mixed up with 
which has given him the most|the high morale. 
trouble inside the conference in re-| Wilkinson confirmed again that 
cent years, as “a real football team,”|Oklahoma was discussing with the 
adding that Missouri was strength-| Southwest Conference the possibil- 
ening fast and said that “although ity of working out a mutual agree- 
few people will agree with me,!ment on observance of the Con- 
Iowa State will surprise every- ference letter of intent. 


Put Recognition In Writing, 
Bell Asked By Player Group 


CHICAGO, Aug. 11—Bert Bell,) agreement recognizing the associa- 


United Auto Workers of the AFL). 
Doria is regarded as a key person 
in the affairs that brought Johnny, 
Dio‘into power in that union. 

Last week’s testimony before the 
committee developed Dio’s relation- 
ship to Hoffa’s machine and his 
role in the seizure of the New York 
District Council’s leadership by 
Hoffa's supporters. 

Sen. John L. McClellan (D-Ark) 
told newsmen at the conclusion of 
last week's hearings that Hoffa will 
be questioned on much more than 
his operations in the New York dis- 
trict. 

McClellan also hinted that Hoffa, 
who is midwest leader of the IBT 
and is virtually the acknowledged 
next IBT president, may be called 
for a second time prior to the Sept. 
30 convention of the IBT at which 
a new president is to be elected. 
There seems little doubt that the 
Senate committee has accumulated 


about 35 percent of the steel 
union’s vote as candidate against 
McDonald in last Feb. 12 elections. 


Earlier McClellan had disclosed 
-+he had requested all steel union lo- 
cals to impound the ballots cast 
last February. 


Poland Sets 
Salary Ceiling 


WARSAW, Aug. 11—The Polish 
Government has decreed a new in- 
come tax effective Jan. 1, 1958, that 
will limit income to 15,000 zlotys a 
month, it was reported today. At 
the official tourist rate of exchange, 
that amount is worth $652. 

The tax reportedly will be ap- 
plied to Poles making more than 
8,000 zlotys a month, and gradu- 
ated upward. An 8,000-zloty in- 


much data on Hoffa's operations, 


commissioner of the National Foot- 
ball League, revealed today that he 
has been asked to put in writing 
his verbal agreement to recognize 
the League’s new’ player associa- 
tion. 

“I don’t know why I have to 
sign an a ent,” Bell said, “I've 
testified before Congress that I 
recognize the Association. 
consult with lawyers before I sign.” 

Bell formally recognized the 
player group at Washington Aug. 1 
while house subcommittee _in- 
vestigating the anti-trust status of 
professional. sports was taking tes- 
timony from N.F.L. officials and 


Box 

ai Kellett, general manager of 
the Baltimore Colts, first revealed 
the latest association move earlier 
today at the club’s training camp in 
Westminster, Md. Kellett said Bell 
had informed him that Creighton 


rll 


Miller of Cleveland, attorney for 


tion be signed by Aug. 18. 

Bell, who was in Chicago for 
Friday night’s All-Star football 
game, said Miller had withdrawn 


one association ea that the 
League pay him (Miller) a $15,000 


‘salary and $10,000 in expenses as 


attorney for the player group. 

Most of the owners and other of- 
ficials of the 12 N.F.L. clubs back- 
ed Bell's action in recognizing the 
Player Association during the 
Washington hearings. . 

However, George Marshall, own- 
er of the Washington Redskins, said 
we doubted that the commissioner - 
had authority under the _ 
constitution to recognize the Player 
Association. George Halas, owner 
of the Bears, backed Bell with: the 
qualification that each club have a 


ee in the Association. 
The Bears currently have no repre- 


come would be taxed at 10 percent.'the players, had asked ‘that an sentative. 


c re 


Elections Today 
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Guiana 
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Scholle Says 
Hoffa Keeps 
Michigan Split 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 
DETROIT, Aug. 10 — August 


Scholle, president of the Michigan 
CIO, in his speech opening the 
State CIO convention here, 
charged that James Hoffa, mid- 
west Teamsters’ head, was the 
main reason why the Michigan la- 
bor merger had not yet been ac- 
© complished. 

Scholle told the 455 delegates 
that he was disappointed over the 
delay in the merger, but that from 
the beginning of the state merger 
negotiations, while the CIO team 
wanted to talk of building organ- 
ized Jabor and united political ac- 
tion, Hoffa wanted to know where 
the dues’ would go. 

Another merger meeting is set 
for Detroit tomorrow, and Scholle’s 
public castigation of Hoffa's role 
was seen as taking the issue, 


CIVIL RIGHTS BILL: 


GELLER PREDICTS 


COMP 


-C10 Council 
Opens Meet Today 


CHICAGO, Aug. 11.—The AFL-CIO executive council 


will begin its mid-summer session here tomorrow with the 


P 


through publicity, to the AFL rank 
and file. who number 350,000 in| 


' 
, 


issue of corruption in unions again highlighting its agenda 
as had been the case in council © 


’ 


of names of questionable charac- 


ROMISE’ 


Rep. Emanuel Celler (D-NY) chairman of the House 
Judiciary Committee, predicted yesterday that the “House 
will come into an agreement” on the civil rights compromise. 

Rep. Celler’s prediction came in 
the course of an interview on the 
TV program, “Citizen Searchlight.” 

Celler said he hoped that con- 
gressional tempers wil! have sim- 
mered down by Wednesday and the 
controversy over the jury trial 
amendment can be resolved in fa- 
vor of a workable compromise., He 
said that House Republican lead- 
ers, by that time, “will accept the 


IT RRR - 


proposal to modify the jury trial 
;amendment so that it applies only 
icriminal contempt case involving 


meetings since last January. 
The council wil lalso take stock, 
of a bad legislative year for labor, 


Michigan. 


. , / » . . ¢ ‘ S} . - 
Organized labor here has en- ters were used as a basis for a doz 


en “Dio locals. 


dorsed three Negroes for city coun- 


Among the questions to face the 


cil, the primary election of which 
takes place Sept. 10. The AFL 
is backing state representatives 
George Edwards and C. M. Diggs 
(no relation to Congressman Diggs). 
The CIO is backing William Pat- 
rick, a liberal Democrat. This is 
the first time either group has 
backed a Negro in a councilmanic 
primary race. 

The CIO in its convention put! 
forward a coalition ticket of Ed 
Carey, UAW leader, and state leg- 
islator Wm. Patrick, and Stanley 
for City Council. They also 
backed incumbent council mem- 
bers Mary Beck, Ed Connor, James 
Lincoln and E. van Antwerp. 

After a floor battle they also 
supported former council _presi- 
dent Louis Miriani for Mayor. 
Miriani had refused to speak to a 
Moslem convention here last week- 
end, charging they were anti- 
Eisenhower. 

Emil Mazey, UAW secretary- 
treasurer, charged that the McClel- 
lan committee seeks to create in 
the public minds the idea that 
labor is full of racketeers, yet, he 
said, of the millions of members, 
only a few are involved in such: 
anti-labor practices, while not a 
word has been mentioned of the 
gigantic steals and swindles in 
business circles. He said if these 
few in labor ranks don’t clean up 
their mess, then they should be 
kicked out and new unions chart- 
ered, no matter if it’s the old UAW- 
AFL or the Teamsters Union. He 
said the millions of labor must 
unite politically, act unitedly both 
in the’ economic and political fronts 
and kick out those who oppose’ 


- such moves. 


Teachers Urge City 
Act Against Bias 


The Teacher’s Union at its mem- 
bership meeting last week, backed 
the Sharkey-Brown-Isaacs Bill out- 
lawing discrimination. in housing, 
and urged full implementation’ of 
-~ the recommendations made in the 
reports on school integration by 


Vevey errr | 


—_— Sa hat hte “ -? Z ey _: 
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3 asics Se council is the status of Maurice) 
- a { |Hutcheson, president of the Car-’ 
4 \penters and an AFL-CIO vice-/ 
president. Under AFL-CIO rules, ' 

*4 | Hutcheson has no right to hold of- 
°= | fice because he and two other top 

-™% 4 | officers of the Carpenters invoked 
= 2 |the Fifth Amendment when ques- 
ae. |tioned on a right-of-way land deal; 
“a6 SC in Indiana, involving a handsome| 
profit the three made on land sold | 
~|the government in collusion with’ 

- |state officials who are now under 


indictment. 


' 
’ 


| 
| 


' 


| 


§ laws! 


; 


| The council is also likely to get) 
. |charges against the Bakers anc 

United Textile Workers, whose’ 
top. officials were exposed as cor-' 

including the. shelving once more rupt by the Senate committee. 

of the bill to expand minimum’ 

wage coverage. ° 

While the last sessio nof the NLEB Petition 

council eliminated Dave Beck from Filed by AFL-€CI@ 

its midst, this session will be meet- | 

ing in face of the prospect that Organizers 

James Hoffa may get the Team-| WASHINGTON, Aug. 11.—A 

sters Union presidency. The lead-' group of professional. labor _ or- 

ers of the AFL-CIO are no warmer ganizers in the newly-established 

to Hoffa than to Beck. Federation of AFL-CIO Field Rep- 

The current AFL-CIO New resentatives has filed a petition with 

tures last week's Senate rackets the National Labor Relations Board! 

committee hearings under the! asking the board to ‘hold a collec- 

headlie, “Probe Links Hoffa to}tive bargaining election among the 

‘Paper Locals.’ The paper also runs 225 professional union organizers 

a diagram showing =. a handful! of the labor body. 


over Administration protests. 


the right to vote.” 

Celler said that Republicans 
were trying to make the House and 
Senate versions “so irreconcilable 
that no bill can come forward.” He 
said “it is no secret that they want 
to keep the issue alive in the 1958 
elections.” He gonceded that the 
Senate bill was “disappointing” to 


pro-civil rights Democrats. But he CELLAR 


said they were willing to accept it 


to get a bill through Congress. He wo yfartin Jr. said he would be 
said the NAACP felt the = Way.) willing for Congress to stay in ses- 

Celler plainly was irked by Re-| ion until Christmas, if necessary, 
publican insistence that the Senatels.. » conference to work Geh.e 


bill be sent to a joint conference) +onger bill. Some Democrats have 


committee in an effort to hammer complained that Republicans want 
Out & COmproniae om the pury trial to delay a final test until next year. 
provision adopted by the Senate They contend the Republicans rea- 
son that this would expose the 
;, North-South Democratic split on 
segs: — to oe a eee rights and might swing north- 
ate version arer changing I 5S! erm Negro votes to the GOP. 
rae Bas ar —_ Celler defended his present sup- 
It now would apply to all Federal port for what is admittedly a “wat- 
criminal contempt cases—but not tojered down bill” and the procedure 
civil contempt. ‘for routing it through the rules 
Noting that time is running out) Committee by stating: “I want a bill. 
in the current session, Celler said\* * ; Fhe NAAC *, el en by 
it is “vet possible” to pass a civil most of labor unions .. . have come 
ohts bill this year “were it not|°U* and said “We want a bill’. 
“ee tos Geetdh BO the Retublinad If the bill were referred to a 
ah “ a ant ial." ile be rm House-Senate conference at this 
sbrtant sneean sab time, Celler said, “the sectional ran- 


House Republican (Continued on Page 7) 


Democratic Jeaders are pressing 


| 


' 


| 
leader Joseph 


(Editorial note: The following j|have been passed by the House! 
statement from Roy Wilkins, jonly to succumb to a Dixie fili- 
executive secretary of the Na- |buster in the Senate. That this 
tional. Assoc. for the Advance-~|bill met no such fate is in itself 
ment of Colored People, was significant. 
written in answer to requests | ‘The fact that no filibuster de- 


ng agp ay Pag pwr veloped on the motion to take up 


and its supporters. It was cir- 
culated in the weekly news bul- 
letin of the NAACP.) | 


By ROY WILKINS 
Executive Secretary, NAACP 
. For the first time in 87 years 
a civil rights bill has been 
passed by the United States 
Senate. During this long per- 


——— ee 7 


(See Editorial. on Page 5) 


—_ - - 


the bill (where it has always de- 
veloped in the past) is a tribute to 
Negro voters in. the November 
election who demonstrated their 
flexibility and determination . to 
support issues rather than blindly 
support parties. The November 
election shift, coupled with the 
ressure for a change in the Sena 


| 


. 


the Board of Education's Commis- 
Sion on Integration, . 


Nod, many civil rights measures filibuster Rule 22 last January, 


The Meaning of the Civil Rights Bill 


(is not as strong a measure as we 


awakened both parties to the fool-/been shorn of its most effective 
hardiness of a filibuster against elements. However, even in the 
taking up the bill. The Negro vot-\conate version there are residual 
er can thank himself for the fact tialities for (a) i siciaciah 
that: thene. wilkines Sitbuster. |potentialities for (a increasing the 

| ,, number of Negro voters in the 
As passed by the Senate the bill South: (b) discovering whether, as 
has been claimed, the vast ma- 
jority of voting cases will be dis- 
posed of in civil actions without 
a jury; (c) determining whether-or 
not, for the official record, south-. 
ern juries can render yerdicts in | 
voting cases on the basis of the 
Jevidence and the law; (d) investi-_ 
eral. government of the d 
tions -of oe rights, 

0 
fully manned civil rights division 
(Continued on Page 7) 


of the NAACP want and believe 
the people are entitled to. It has 


gation and exposure by the 
3 
establishment an effective 


A 
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British Guiana 


By IDRIS COX 
LONDON 


AFTER an interval of nearly 
four years British Guiana goes 
to the polls this Monday. Dur- 
ing this period of “marking 
time” (the polite official term) 
the British Governor has ruled with 
a puppet regime. 

This replaced the short-lived 
government of the People’s Pro- 
gressive Party, headed by Dr. 
Cheddi Jagan, which was dissolved 
in October, 1953. Troops and war- 
ships were dispatched to the col- 
ony and the constitution was re- 
voked. 

In the past four years British im- 
perialism has adopted new meth- 
ods in an attempt to weaken the 
influence of the P.P.P. 
WINDOW DRESSING 

First, there has been a new spurt 
of “development schemes” house- 
building and other measures, all de- 
signed to convince the people that 
officialdom was doing something 
for them. Previously, there was 
very little. 

During the brief period in which 
the P.P.P. held office all forms of 
pressure were exerted to sabotage 
its plans for economic and social 
development. But between 1954 
and 1956 no less than £6 million 
came from the British government 


under the Colonial Development: 


and Welfare Act. 
Through the medium of the Co- 


lonial Development 


total loans for capital projects now) also streng opposition to British 
amount to £4,500,000, mainly for) policy. 
big, private firms. This is 60 per-| A}]-Part 
cent of the total loans to the whole! which 


Caribbean region, though the po 


ulation of British Guiana is only’ 


16 percent of the total. 

Most of the welfare grants have 
been devoted to drainage, irriga- 
tion, roads and research, and re- 
cently new housing has become a 
major item. Though officially de- 
signed for the low-income groups, 
many of these are occupied when 
completed by middle income 

oups. The rents are too high for 
ie lower-paid workers, so that 
little effect has been made on the 
appalling slums and overcrowding. 

Most “development” is actually 
replacement of railway _ rolling 
stock, repairs to bridges and similar 
measures, and very little given to 
mew factories. But even these 

meagre steps serve to show that the 
mass influence of the P.P.P. has 
forced the British rulers to take 
some progressive measures. 

Secondly, Tory policy was to as- 
sist “moderates” to gain the leader- 
ship of the P.P.P. and to get rid 
of the “extremists” who were led by 
Dr. Jagan. The report of the Reb- 
ertson Commission in 1954 (ap- 
pointed by the British government 
openly declared this as a condition 
before new elections would be al- 
lowed. 

This strategy met with partial 
success. Early in 1955, L. F. 5. 
Burnham, having failed by demo- 
cratic means to win the leadership 
of the P.P.P., broke away and 
fermed a rival party—also called the 
P.P.P.; a tribute to the appeal of 
this title. 

However, this in itself was not 
enough, fer the aim of the British 
Tories has been to build up also 
the orthodox political parties to 


eounter the influence of the P.P.P.) 


They hoped that the United Demo- 
cratic Party, which in 1953 was the 
main opposition to the P.P.P., 
would serve this purpose, but it has 
not justified their hopes. 

Now they are also giving their 
backing to a new creation, Na- 
tional Labor Front, which is de- 
signed to appeal o voters in the 
countryside 
farmers. | 

The U.D.P. is in favor of Carib- 
bean Federation, but the N.L.F. is 
against it. Their caleulation is that 
this will bring both the pro-federa- 
tion and anti-federation votes to- 
gether and so weaken the P.P.P. 
UNIONS 

Thirdly, the General Council of 
the British TUC and the ICFTU 

have adopted measures to weaken 


Corporation | 


werkers and small 


: 


| progressive elements in the trade have been created to weaken the 


Holds Election Toda 


— | 


any genuine election. So they have 
come forward with new “safe- 
guards” for the August elections to 
prevent this. 

SAFEGUARDS’ 

The new legislative council will 
consist of 28 members, only 14 of 
whom will be elected. Three British 
officials (Chief Secretary, Attorney-| 
General, Financial Secretary) and 
11 nominated members will make 
the remainder. 

This will enable the governor to 
choose as many nominated mem- 
bers as he thinks fit to ceunter- 
balanee the election results, de- 
pending on whether the Jagan-led 
P.P.P. wins the majority of seats or 
whether both P.P.P. parties come 
to an agreement to work together. 

New constituency boundaries 


: ee Fj 
DR. JAGAN 


the influence of the P.P.P. and the 


: 


|position of the Jagan-led P.P.P. No 
change has been made where it did 
‘not contest or had few votes in 
unions to assist Colonial trade! rea but where m WOR Swe of 
unions. no less than £3,000 has| ree seats the constituencies have 
. ‘been amalgamated so that the 

been spent to prop up company |p p p 2 pret , 

unions in British Guiana, notably|"""* Te eee ey 
the Manpower Citizens’ Associa-|. 1° cause even more confusion 
Sia each individual candidate must 
"a eg gaa) SR pe oe oe Oe have ‘a distinctive symbol, whereas 
been busy urging the trade unions) rity. this applied to each sing’ 
a ig —— oe and the Recent attempts o form an elec- 
or sins sire toral alliance did not succeed. 


Despite all its efforts, British im- Mr. Burnham declared: “We walk 


ager rearticg Agios succeeded | sone.” and the U.D.P. proclaimed: 


“We walk with God” to which Dr.! 
Divisions certainly exist between | Jagan retorted: “We walk with the 
the political parties, but there is) people.” 
ong This is not an idle boast. Earlier 
his was expressed at an/this year the Jagan-led P.P.P. won 
Ce serge as a wal o out of 78 seats for electors to the 
, re was a uni emang |General Council of the Rice Pro- 
lor o —- 2 PRN eee Association, having con- 
revoKed in | ane a new general tested in 65 districts. Its mass in- 
election. rhe conlerence sent 4/ fluence still remains in the country- 
— ih ne Governor side, though in Georgetown, the 
_ discuss this Gemand, Dut Meti capital, desperate measures are 
with be blunt refusal. | being taken to weaken its position. 
With two rival parties of the; Election swindles and repressive 
P.P.P. and two other parties backed|measures may succeed in halting 
by Big Business, one would imagine)|the advance of a united movement 
the British Tories would feel safe /in British Guiana, but in the end it 
from the Jagan-led P.P.P. But they|will sweep forward in tune with 


union movement. 


Of the £10,000 fund, which 
comes from levies on British trade 


’ 


Oman Rebels Retire 
To Hill Positions 


BAHREIN, Persion Gulf, Aug. 11—A British force today 
occupied the main fortress of the Oman rebel — at 
Nizwa, while rebels, retreated to the spiny ridges 
where they were relatively safe 3 
from RAF bombing and strafing. 

In areas where resistance was 
met, radios called for more air sup- 
port. Jets shrieked in to deal more 


DEATH CLAIMS YEAR'S 7th | 
VICTIM OF HIROSHIMA RAID 


i 

' 
HIROSHIMA, Aug. 11.—Yoshitaro Mizunaga, 72, died here last 
night of a tumor of the liver, the seventh victim this year of the 
atom bomb dropped on Hiroshima 12 years ago. Doctors said his 

liver ailment was caused by radiation from the A-bomb blast. 


PICKETLINE AT PHILA. 
CITY HALL HITS H-TESTS 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 11—Members of the Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation paraded an hour around City Hall, 
commemorating Hiroshima Day with placards protesting 
continuation of nuclear bomb; — 2 ete eee 


—— _ 


rockets. 


At the other end of the front, 
the rebels were reported holding a 
roadblock east of Izki. 


—_— 


tests. The line was headed by a! Dennis’ statement to President Eis- 


little boy. 

Earlier in the day four busy 
street corners downtown were cov- 
ered with leaflets urging the tests 
be ended and calling for disarma- 
ment. Some 6,000 leaflets were dis- 
tributed, 

In the evening a rally took place 


enhower were mailed out by the 
Communist Party to trade unien- 
ists, community leaders and city of- 
ficials. 

The Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
tion activities were reported that 
evening on radio and television, 

The Women’s International 
at the Friends Meeting House in|League for Peace and Freedem 
the Center city at which Clarence|sent a delegation to the Japanese 
Pickett, president Emeritus of the/Embassy in Washington to convey 
Soeiety of Friends (Quakers), and to the Japanese people a message 
Ariel G. Loewy, assistant profes-|of friendly greeting and ay to 

t hale 


are still haunted by the fear that it|the rising struggle in all British 
would win a sweeping majority in ‘colonies. 


Youths Tell Wh y They 
Plan to Visit China 


MOSCOW, Aug. 11—The urge for adventure and the 
desire “to visit my Christian brothers” were among the rea- 
sons given here by Americans who will visit China. The 
Rev. Warren McKenna, of Boston,| ~~ 
who was one of the 15 Americans|added that he was writing to his 
officially invited by China at the| bishop explaining why he wanted 
‘World Youth Festival here, said to make the trip. Because of the 
“I welcome the opportunity to visit;\China tour, he will return to the 
my Christian brethers in China and|U.S. in September instead of in 
also the opportunity to judge the| August. 
life of the people there as is possble|_ Five and possible more of the 
within such a limited time.” 50 who originally asked to visit 

Bob Williamson, of New York,|China were reported to have re- 
said he would make the three-week! Versed their decision to go. Walter 
trip to Peking and Hong Kong in|Coppedge, a student at Oxford 
mid-August beeause “I was invited| U®iversity, said he wouldn't go as 
to go and I like to take part in ad- he originally planned, because he 
ventures of this sort.” was fearful the State Department 

He said that another reason for Might withdraw his asspert and 
accepting the invitations was, “I/foree Bim to give up his studies at 
think the State Department will/V™0'¢ University. 
change its rules on travel to China| , The Chinese who invited 15 
soon.” American youths to take the +rip,| 


- MeKenna said he would com-|%#id up to 35 more could eome on 


sor of Biology at Haverf Col-'the movement for ending 
lege, were the speakers. clear weapon testings and for 


~ OCP Moving 
Ahead in Java 


The Communist Party is 
emerging as the biggest party 
in Java, the most populous island 
of Indonesia. Returns are ex- 
pected soon from recent eleetions 
in West Java fellowmg publica- 
tion of results from Central 
Java showing 


—— 
———i 


Killed by French 
s 33 Months 


Some 35,000 Algerian freedom} 

: yar 20 200 aed hy 

sve 
Freneh troops in the 33-menth war 
of liberation, according to reports 
by Reuters from Algeria. 

The British news agency on Sat- 
urday eited reliable sources in Al- 
geria for the res, which also 
shewed that the French troops suf- 


2,865,000 votes, more than 
their 1955 


ments ban on China travel. He (Continued on Page 7) 


: 


fered 3;900 killed, 9,000 wounded 


and 700 missing. should 


By ARNOLD SAWISLAK 
United Press Cerrespondent 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 11— 
(UP) — Americans just back 
mi ¢° inspection tour of the 

viet Union's peat processing 
industry found the Russians 
“not only friendly, but eager” 
to be helpful, Rep. John A. Blat- 
nik (D-Minn) teday. 

Blatnik, who an e€x- 
ehange of American and Russian 


mining and peat experts in person- 
al negotiations with Seviet ambas- 
sador Georgi N. Zaroubin, 4is- 
cussed the trip with L. M. 
Newman, assistant chief coal teeh- 
nologist of the U.S. Bureau of 
Mines, 

A five-member Russian team was 
today to inspect Mesaba range iren 
‘ore and taconite processing meth- 
s as well as peat pr i 


ocessing. 
“According to Mr. 


: 


| 


rae 


Peat Experts on Trip Find Russians Friendly 


the Russians were not only friend- 
ly but eager to show our mission 
everything they wanted to see con-|li 
cerning peat production and use 
in the Mescow 

areas,” Bilatnik 


formation 
the Americans 


CLIFFORD T. 


McAVOY 


DIES AT AGE OF 52 


Clifford Thomas McAvoy, 
Deputy Commissioner of Wel- 
fare under Mayor LaGuardia, 
and American Labor Party 


candidate for Mayor in 1953, 
died Friday in Cape Cod hospital, 
Hyannis, Mass., of nephritis, at the 
age of 52. 

Surviving are the widow, Mrs. 
Muriel Cravelle McAvoy, of the 
home address, 170 State St., Brook- 
lyn; a son, Chisholm C. MeAvoy, 
of Washington, and a daughter, 
Mrs. Robert LeGrand Johnstone 
Ilf, of Cedar Rapids, Ia. ; 

Ciifford McAvoy was the son of 
John V. McAvoy, a justice of the 
City court, Superior court and Ap- 
pellate. division, and grandson of 
Thomas V. McAvoy, a Tammany 
Hall leader and Deputy Police 
Commisisoner and Chief Inspector 
under Mayor William J. Gaynor. 

He was born in New York Oct. 
30, 1904, and was graduated from 
Columbia University in 1926, con- 
tinuing his graduate studies there 
in Remance languages. | 


He studied violin and composi- 
tion here and in France and Italy,) 
and was official interpreter and| 
concert violinist at the Soniaread 
toire Americain in Fontainebleu,' 
France. 


From 1927 to 1938 he taught at 
Riverdale Country School, Colum- 
bia University and City College. 

After his appeintment by Mayor 
LaCuardia im 1938, he continued 
with the City administration for 
three years. In 1941 he was ap- 
pointed legislative and political ac- 
tion director of the Creater New 
York CIO Ceuncil, and in 1944 he 
became UF. legislative representa- 
tive in Washineton. In 1946 he was 
UE political action director of UE 
and became assistant director of the 
CiIO-PAC in charge of 11 midwest 
States. 

In March, 1948, he helped or- 
a a Pregressive Party Labor 

‘ommittee for Wallace and served 
as its New England director. 


He was secretary of the UE de- 
fense comittee-in 1950 and 1951. 


He was the ALP’s candidate for 
City Ceuncil President in 1951 and 
polled 102,279 votes. 

He was active in the. founding 
of the American Forum for So- 
cialist Education and at the time 
of his death was chairman of the 
new Committee for Socialist Unity. 

In 1952 McAvoy was chairman 


of the Citizens Emergency Defense 


McAVOY 


Oil, Chemical 
Union Meet 


jresolution approving a unity for- 


Worker, New Y 


{ 
’ 
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State ClO Unanimous 


By HARRY RAYMOND 


delegates voted unanimously for a 


mula proposed in June by AFL- 
CIO president George Meany. 

Similar action was taken a month 
ago by the Buffalo Convention of 
the State Federation. 

Louis Hollander, State CIO) 
president, read to the delegates a 
communication from Harold C. 
Hanover, secretary of the State 
Federation, advising that the AFL! 
had appointed a committee of 
three to meet with a CIO commit- 
tee to draft financial and consti- 


A joint convention is planned’ 


to be held in the fall at which the| 


mittted for approval. 
Under the agreement, Thomas 


York State Federation of Labor,' 
will be president of the merged 
organizations. Secretary - treasurer 


Opens Today 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 11.—The| 
AFL-ClO’s Oj#, Chemical and 
Atomic Werkers Union opens its’ 
annual convention in Chicage to- 
morrow with changes in its consti- 
tution high en the agenda. 

The union is pointing fer a cles- 
er-knit organization in wage-bar- 
gaining. 
gaining policy committee, which 
has had some success in coordinat- 


ing wage-increase demands, would 


will be Harold J. Garno, who holds’ 
the same title in the present State 
CIO Council. 

The AFL-CIO will have a main 
office in Albany and an executive 
office in New York City. 

Chairman of the executive board 


: 


was likewise re-elected to his old 


Accordin g to 


be reduced te 36 members. 

These would include unien pres-| 
— Oliver A. Knight and three 
other international rs, 16 dis- 
trict directors, and one rank-anrd- 
file member from each of the ! 
districts. The latter would have te 
come from locals which subscribe 
to the committee's “mandatory” 
wage program. The commmittee 
sets a e geal each year, but 
allows locals. some latitude to meet 
certain situations. 

Under the plan now suggested, 


e———_—_-, 


The following resolution on the 
racketeer-sponsored “sweetheart” 
contracts used by employers to 
expleit Puerte Rican and Negro 
workers was adopted by the 17th 
Cenvention of the New York 
State CIO: 

> 
RESOLUTION submitted by New 
York City CIO Council to 1957 


groups concerned with bargainin 
policy would be autherized te hold 
national oe conferences prior 
to formation of a mandatory bar- 
gaining program. Delegates te these 
sessions. would be limited te three 
trom each district, to be selected 


Conference, organized at the time 
that 16 Communists faced Smith 
Act charges here. 


Jersey Unemployed 
Show Increase 
TRENTON, N. J., Aug. 11—Un- 


employment hit its highest June. 


total in years, the New Jersey Divi- 
sion of Employment Security re- 
ported. 

John J. Yencik, director of the 
division, said estimated unemploy- 
ment rese 10,000 to a total of 133,- 
000. He attributed the increase to 
the usual influx of school graduates 
into the labor market. 

Unemployment insurance pay- 
ments dropped 20 percént during 
June from $10,949,151 in May to 


by district councils, 

This change was among several 
endorsed by the unien’s 16-man 
executive board last spring and 
thus seems certain of adoption. 

The beard also proposed that 
‘conventions be held every twe 
years, instead of annually, and that 
the union defense fund, as such, be 
replaced’ by an. operating fund 
which would take over 90 pervent 
of the union's inceme, and an em- 
ergency fund which would get the 
other 10 percent. 

The constitution committee be- 
gan reviewig hundreds of propes- 
als in Chicage this week. It will 
recommend concurrence or non- 
concurrence in each, or suggest 
substitutes. A change in the con- 
stitution must be approved by two- 
thirds of the convention delegates. 

Knight and all other officers are 
up for reelection. No opposition is 


expected. The union president and 


$8,742,711, Yencik said. 


onl a 


his. wage policy committee direct- 
ed the strategy ‘ast spring which 
won their petroleum members an- 
other substantial raise. 

Still higher wages and a shorter 
work week are expected to be dis- 
cussed next week, but only in gen- 
eral terms. These items will be re- 
served for bargaining policy com- 
mittee next spring. 

ees + mi era Prot pre 
res ibility for incr ices 
on gasoline and other oil aiente, 
the cause cited by many came 
nies. It took that in a let- 
ter to President Eisenhower alter, 
the latter appealed to labor and 


State CIO Convention: 
WHEREAS it has been brought to 
the attention of the New York 
City ClO Council the plight of 
the Spanish speaking werkers, 
Negro workers and other mi- 
nority groups who are being ex- 
ploited in sweetheart agreements 
made between sweatshop em- 
ployers and phony unions for the 


workers and giving them into 
virtual slavery and depriving 
them of the benefits of bona fide 
trade unionism, and 
WHEREAS our Puerto Rican and 
Negro brother and others are the 
main sufferers from this in- 
tolerable sweat shop condition 
brought about by this combina- 
tion of phony unions and un- 
scrupulous employers and 
WHEREAS the AFL-CIO labor 
movement in New York City has 
joined in setting up a committee 
designed to end this exploitation 
and to drive the phony unions 
aut of existence, therefore be it 
RESOLVED that the 1957 cam- 
paign of the New York State CIO 
Council condemns the employers 
and phony unions who have 
joined together to exploit these 
workers, and be it further 
RESOLVED that the New York 
State CIO Council convention of- 
| fers full support. and whole- 
| hearted cooperation to the Com- 
mittee engaged in the mo- 
mentous task of ending this 
open-shop exploitations. 


Text of the Merger Resolu- 
tien adopted unanimously Friday 
by the 1,000 delegates to the 
New Yerk State CIO Convention: 


The New York State CIO, 


tutional plans for the merger. | 
AFL-ClO Censtitution will be sub-| 17 aover will be the 


A. Murray, president of the New| 


will be Hollander, who was unan-|ed 
imously re-elected to his post as} 
+ present 52-man bar-ipresident of the State CIO. Carno leaders have done their damadest 


sole purpose of exploiting the|5 


management to use restraint in} 


WHEREAS, negotiating commit- 


The merger 


QUILL 


legislative 


chairman of the merged organiza- 
tions. 


Michael J. Quill, president of 
the Transpert Workers Union, 
who spoke Thursday in opposition 
to the merger, joined with his fel- 
lov delegates — for it, thus 

the steps taken 


making approval of 
so far unanimous. 

Quill recalled his objections to 
the national merger in 1955. 
“Unfortunately, I've been prov- 

right,” he told the delegates. 
“George Meany and other top 


in an awlul mess. I'm only sorry 


we're in that cesspool today—and 


the agreement,'a cesspool it is.” 


ClO RESOLUTIONS 


tees of the New York State CIO 
Council and the New York State 
Federation of Labor, meeting 
with AFL-CIO president George 
Meany, agreed on June 24, 1957, 
in New York City to certain 
terms for merger of the two or- 
ganizations, and, 

WHEREAS, those terms were the 

following: 

That the new organization be 

named the New York State 

AFL-CIO. 

2. That its president come from the 
State Federation of Labor. 

. That its secretary-treasurer from 
the State CIO. 

. That its chairman of the board 
and COPE come from the State 
C10. 

That its legislative chairman 
come from the State Federation. 

. That it have a board composed 
of the above-named four officers 
and 25 others: 15 from the Fed- 
eration and 10 from the State 
Cho. 

. That an executive office be es- 
tablished in New York City for 
the president, board and COPE 
chairman and their staffs. 

9, That all present members of both 

staffs be retained. | 


NOW, THEREFORE BE IT RE- 
SOLVED, that this 17th Cen- 
stitutional Convention 
New York State CIO Council 
thereby —— of these terms, 
so that a 
ment and constitution for the 
new body may be drafted; 

AND BE IT FURTHER RE- 
SOLVED, that the merger agree- 
ment and constitution, when pre- 

ared by counsel for both bodies, 
be submitted to a special meet- 
ing of the State CIO Executive 
Board for action, so that when 
the executive bodies of both 
State Federation and State ClO 
have approved them, they may 
then be submitted to separate 
conventions of beth bodies for 
ratification, and for approval 
later to a merger convention 

_ the two 
place ta b 
a * 


I. 


roups at a time and 


ormal merger agree-} 


In Vote for Merger 


during its two-day 17th Annuez! Constitutional Conven- 
tion, moved a long step toward the goal of merging with the State Federation of Labor 
and forming one united state-wide AFL-CIO, 


action came when the 1,000 


He said the AFL “should have 
cleaned their house before they 
ever invited us in.” 

“Let's not spread that mess 
around,” ~- said. “Let's clean 
one part of it. Things might grow 
in it.” 

He said the State and City CIO 
were not-ready for a merger, that 
they had “suffered enough from 
the misdeeds of a few punks.” 

“Since merger, did we grow in 
the south?” Quill asked. “No. Who 
did? The Klansmen and the White 
Citizens Councils. 

“In some places we are in full 
retreat. Have we achieved any na- 
tional legislation? No. The em- 
ployers are winning the fight on 
television—smearing everyone who 
wears a union button or carries a 
union card.” 

Quill assailed the national. AFL- 
CIO code, adopted by the State 
CIO, calling for expulsion of uniea 
officers who evoke the Fifth 
Amendment to avoid testifying be- 
fore labor -baiting congressional 
hearings. 

“The top command of the Amer- 
ican labor movement is making a 
mistake,” he said. “They are run- 
ning scared and dumping every- 
thing im the spillway to gain re- 
spectability. I personally would not 
take the Fifth. But I would fight 
like hell to preserve the rights of 
others to take it. As far as TWU 
members and officers are concern- 
ed, they can take the Fifth till the 
cows came home.” : 


Quill’s remarks were warml 
cheered. But he and his TWU del- 
egates were in a losing minority 
in an effort to have the merger 
deadline extended until Dec. 5. 
They finally voted with the ma- 
jority for the merger resolution, 
making it clear they would con- 
tinue in the organization as a loyal 
Opposition. | 

The labor movement has a “tre- 
mendons job of education to do,” 
Hollander told the delegates te 
offset the efforts of its enemies. 


He pointed out that the unions 
“cannot begin to match the tre- 
mendous financial resources of the 
gigantic trusts and monopolies” and 
that labor cannot expect publishers 
of the commercial press and maga- 
zines to advance its cause. 

“But,” he declared, “we have 
something that they.do not and 
cannot attain, the devoted loyalty 
of millions of members, their fam- 
ilies and their neighbors. We have 
only to activate them and place 
before them the true facts concern- 
ing public issues and affairs to in- 
spire them to pass the facts on to 
their neighbors.” 

Hollander said the New York 
State. labor movement must in- 
crease its efforts to stimulate polit- 
ical education and maximum com- 
munity activities among its mem- 


of = thelpers 


He warned that successful ef- 
forts of the unions an wages, hours 
and other economic matters at the 
bargaining table will be lost “if we 
are absent from the halls of Con- 
gress and the legislature in Al- 
bany.” 

Diseussing further the problems 
of political action, Hollander said: 

“The levels of social security 
benefits, unemployment insurance 
a ’s compensation, wage 
and. hour laws, education, civil 
rights, housing, health and a 
legislation and other vital issues af- 
feeting the lives of each of us are 


dependent upon the degree te 
which eur members participate ia 


of| public affairs. 


“We must concentrate our ime 


set jointly by age 


aise: objectives in political edue 


ol 
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Wisconsin Senatorial Primaries 
Climax End of McCarthyian Era 


By ALAN SHAW and S. G. EISENSCHER 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—What appears to be a new era in Wisconsin politics is being 
defined now from day to day since the first election held in Wisconsin after the recent 
death of Senator Joseph McCarthy. On July 30, the special primary elections to select 
candidates for both major parties for the vacant Senate seat resulted in the elimination of 
all-candidates who in one way or another sought support of those responsible for keep- 


ing McCarthy in power. 


, 


ee — re ee —y 


ee ee 


On Aug. 27, the final elec-,~ as, 
tion contest will be between |S°stuzes in the attempt to estab- 


; lish their claims to McCarthy's po- 
former Governor Walter Koh. (ish! legacy. It was are ha 


ler, an outspoken Eisenhower | whelming number of claimants who 
supporter who is generally|made it possible for a_ so-called 
considered moderately con- modern” Republican, Kohler, to 


é blican. and Wil ‘eliminate them all from considera- 
servative Republican, an l- tion. Ironically, it is Kohler, the 


jiam Proxmire, a liberal Dem-|only Republican who had defend- 


ocrat who had faced Kohler ed the court decisions, who now 


in two successive unsuccess- | Stands as the only obstacle now 
; : - |between a liberal Democrat and a 
ful bids for the Governor'’s' ...+ in the Senate of the US, 
seat in 1952 and 1954. The bitter knowledge of this fact 
Regardless of the final outcome, is producin desperate efforts 
the primary results have already|among Republican leaders, both 
done much to reshape the affairs of'!state and national, to heal the seri- 
both major par#f#@jn Wisconsin. [ous breaches opened up by the 
In the Rey n column, Koh-}last two Senate contests in the Wis- 
jer was the « one of seven can-|consin Republican Party. All major 


just another of Wisconsin's 10 con- | 
gressmen who happen to have a 
strong “home - town” following, 
O’Konski emerges from this prima- 
ry contest as a potential force in’ 
state politics, 
* 
MATTERS ARE LESS compli- 


cated in Democratic circles, but! 


saa 


*2e*a 


“Don't LET ME INTERRUPT You M'Boy...1'M 
JUST CHECKING ON OUR PRODUCTION METHOD... 


il 


i —- 


the picture there is not all clear-cut, 
either Proxmire won handily over! 
his only Democratic opponent, Rep. 
Clement Zablocki, who is little 
known among state-wide voters, 
and whose main support came from 
his own heavily Polish district on 


Milwaukee's south side. pee gy rag | 
can best be characterized as a| “First, we must try to persuade 


“Truman Democrat,” a strong “or-| More and more of our members 
ganization” man who is pro-labor and their families and citizens gen- 


(Continued from Page 3) 


cation, first of all, on two major 
aspects: 


didates who identified himself as|Republican candidates exceptiand liberal on domestic matters, | erally to carry out their citizenship 


an Eisenhower supporter in both'Q’Konski have pledged their sup-|and a ene 


supporter of Admin-| responsibilities by registering and 


domestic and foreign policy. The} port of Kohler. Davis, however,|istration policy in foreign affairs, voting. 


Republican machine, generally in waited three days before he issued |durin 
the hands of the extreme right,'his somewhat less-than-enthusiastic'er A 


whose leaders were still smarting approval of Kohler’s candidacy. 
from their defeat at the hands of| ° 
Senator Alexander Wiley in the 


both Truman and Eisenhow-| “The second area in which we 
Tuliseiiiien heave to concentrate our efforts re- 
Proxmire, who classifies. himself|lates to our activities in encourag- 
as a liberal Democrat, is widely ing a fuller discussion of the basic 


O’Konski's position is still am-j|known as the Wisconsin Demo-|campaign issues, in order to get 


senatorial primaries last Fall, re- biguous, and his role in Wiscon-!crats’ most vigorous campaigner,’more people to understand the is- 
“* . 5 ee eo. * . ; - . . a 
ceived a bitter blow when Kohler|sin politics deserves some specialjhaving come within 35,000 votes! sues and to vote more intelligently. 


narrowly defeated Glenn Davis,|attention. While retaining his titu-|of unseating Kohler in 1954, after: 


“One of the most basic issues will 


former congressman from Wauke-|lar leadership to a so-called “World| losing by 400,000 votes in 1952.'be the question put to a vote in the 


sha. 

Davis generally carried the main|trying to maintain his ties with the 
hopes of the big industrialist like; most belligerently sinister conni- 
Walter Harnishfeger who had vers against world peace, O’Konski 
backed the late Senator McCarthy.|has for the last three terms been 


It was Davis who was climinated|carefully cultivating an increasing- 


'Anti-Communist Committee,” and/It is generally conceded that it}1957 election as to whether there 


was only the weight of the Eisen-'should be a convention to revise 
hower campaign that kept hiin)the state constitution. (A resolution 
from defeating Governor Vernon)on this subject was adopted by the 
Thomson last Fall. But Proxmire convention along with resolutions 
is generally regarded as somewhat'on unemployment insurance and 


by Wiley in last Fall's primary con-'ly larger circle of supporters in his/of an “independent” among Demo-!workmen’s compensation.) 


test. 
A close runner-up was Rep. Al-'generally depressed area of farm- 
vin O’Konski from northern Wis-|ers. On strictly labor questions, he 
consin’s 10th District, who has sur-' has voted carefully to build him- 
vived seven elections in Wiscon-’ self a favorable record, and has 
sin’s economically poorest district! virtually defied the Republican Par- 
by dumping the official Republican ty on farm issues, embracing the 
platform and resorting to extremely, Democratic farm poet But on 
demagogic maneuvers. He _ hasjcivil liberties and foreign policy, 
built himself up as an “independ-|he is still the same old O’Konski, 
ent” and fishes for farm and labor'still regarded by veteran political 
support. Yet O’Konski pre-dates|observers from various camps with 
McCarthy as a vicious red-baiter, a|long memories as an unprincipled 
fact that he is fond of repeating,) maneuverer with sinister motives. 
while fishing for votes on Jabor's| Yet, O’Konski’s tactics have been 
side of the fence. startingly successful. He was able 
The “also rans” on the Republi-|to boast of support from both CIO 
can column, Lt. Governor Warren|and AFL in his last campaign for 
Knowles, former State Supreme! re-election, and both wings of or- 
Court Justice Henry Hughes, form-|ganized labor and pointedly taken 
er Congressman John Schafer, and!a hands-off position during the pri- 
State Senator Lorge, received a maries, Geodge Haberman, Wis- 
relative scattering of votes. consin AFL president, stated that 
A significant ay is the excep-|if O’Konski won the Republican 
tionally low vote received by Sen-! primaries, the AFL would consider 
ator Lorge, who was the only one|supporting him, while the Wiscon- 
among the seven Republicans who|sin CIO News listed him as one of 
openly embraced McCarthy’s pro-|the “liberal” candidates. 
grom in toto, and who in fact made} Amidst rumors of the possibility 
this his main pitch. He finished|that O’Konski might decide to run 
sixth on the list, with only about}as an independent candidate on 
7,000 votes. Aug. 27, the Milwaukee Journal 
All Republican candidates, ex-| went so far as to predict that if this 
cept Kohler, had directed heavy|happens, he will draw more votes 
political artillery against the re-jfrom possible Proxmire supporters 
cent liberal decisions of the U. S.|than from those who would other- 


Supreme Court, and made other wise support Kohler. From being! 


‘own district from labor and the crats, a vigorous defender of civil! 
| 


“We hope that a united labor 
liberties and Negro rights, and a movement will soon be achieved 
critic of H-bomb diplomacy. ‘in this state so as to bring us closer 
. — ~ — —? by to ba ae of these social 
abor leaders, Kep. fenry fh. and moral objectives. We are con- 
Reuss, had refused to run for the fident that united labor will give 
Senate seat, labor stayed aut of}us greater opportunities than we 
—s ae hea 4 altogether. lever — for serving our Own 
e biggest sign of a change is that membership and in contributing to 
now the State CIO Political Action the advancement of the well-being 
Steering Committee, after a poll of/and the welfare of all the people 
local union leaders, has strongly of our great state.” 
endorsed Proxmire. The CIO lead-| Governor Harriman told the con- 
ers said: vention he would appoint a com- 
Wisconsin voters have their best mittee “to consider and recommend 


STATE ClO CONVENTION 


ythe manner in which the state can 


play a more effective role in pro- 
tecting the public interest and the 
legitimate trade union movement 
by ridding our state of racketeers.” 

The Governor's statement came 
on the heels of last Wednesday’s 
City Hall conference of city offi- 
cials and AFL and CIO hsediens to 
map plans to rid the labor move- 
ment of racketeers. 

A committee of the AFL and 
CIO has started a drive of its own 
against hoodlums and racketeers 
who have been operating under the 
guise of legitimate unionists ex- 
ploiting Puerto Rican and Negro 
workers through “sweetheart” con- 
tracts drawn up with employers. 
These fake contracts have been an 
employer means of excluding legi- 
timate unions, enriching the hood- 
lums and keeping wages and con- 
ditions at poe A levels. 


Alabama Senate Unit 


Nixes Open Shop Bill 

MONTGOMERY, Ala., Aug. 11 
—The State Senate’s Labor Com- 
mittee has unanimously recom- 
mended repeal of the Alabama 
“Right-to-Work” law, following 
conferences between the committee 


and a delegation of 30 top lead- 
ers of the Alabama labor move- 


ment headed by Earl Pippin, di- 


| the Alabama Labor 


‘rector of 
| . 
‘Council. 


ee ee a — — 
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chance in 25 years to send a for- acess 

ward looking United States Sena- McCarthy of Minnesota. 

tor to Washington. . . Every trade’ ° 

union family in Wisconsin has an) KEY TO THE whole situation 

important stake in this election.” |is the extent to which organized 
In what seemed like an invita-|labor will fully mobilize its mem- 

tion to the state AFL to act joint-|bership and supporters to vote for 

ly, the CIO said that it would “as-| Proxmire. Kohler’s record makes 

sist the labor movement in getting it impossible for him to get labor 

out the vote.” ‘support, despite the fact that many 


The Democratic Party nationally,; Democrats and labor forces must 
considering the increasing support have voted for him in the primaries 
that Proxmire has registered in|—mainly to eliminate the more re- 
successive campaigns, and sensing|actionary candidates. Kohler is still 
the possibility of winnng because|remembered here for signing the 
of a rift among Wisconsin Republi-| hated Catlin Bill which was intend- 
cans, is throwing important forces|ed to disenfranchise the collective 
into the campaign. Among those'efforts of labor in politics, as well 
expected to campaign in Wisconsin|as his more recent espousal of a 
for Proxmire are Gov. Mennen'sales tax after he retired from the 


Williams of Michigan, Senator Es-| governorship. 


tes Kefauver, and Rep. Eugene’ Wisconsin is known as a state 
= , mae 


POY IT NS 


where the unexpected sometimes 
happens, perhaps more often than 
other places. Kohler is generally 
looked upon as the odds-on favorite 
to win, as chances go. But William 
T. Evjue, the widely known cru- 
sading editor of the Madison Capi- 
tal Times, characterizes Proxmire 
as the “modern LaFollette,” and 
looks for Wisconsin to complete the 
circle from LaFollette to McCarthy 
and back again. 

The primary vote, in which only 
20 percent of the electorate was 
expected to participate in an ap- 
parently apathetic situation, sur- 
prisingly rolled up 25 percent, and 
the final election on Aug: 27 prom- 
ises to be more spirited, to say the 


least. | 
a a 
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‘DUTY IS AS DUTY DUZ 


THERE was always something toward defense contracts was the 


about Charlie Wilson as Secre- 


tary of Defense that made me 
uneasy. When 
Charlie came 
to Washing- 
ton he resign- 
ed as head of 
General Mo- 
tors and dis- 
of Kis 
2,500,000 
worth of GM 
stock (“dispos- 
ed” doesn't 
mean tearing 
to shreds, placing in an incinera- 
tor or tossing from’an open win- 
dow). Try. as I would, I could 


never feel that Wilson’s attitude 


~* = * w&  ~ 
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same as, say, mine. It is not easy 
for a man like Wilson to rid him- 
self of old associations, mennrng 
the National Association o 
Manufacturers. 
Wilson’s successor as Defense 
_ Secretary, Neil McElroy, makes 
me feel more comfortable. In an 
era when our Defense Depart- 
ment insists it is occupied with 
peace, it is reassuring for the de- 
partment to be headed by-~a 
manufacturer of gentle soaps 
and other products designed to 


make us all lovely to look at and © 


heavenly to kiss. 
- 


AFTER McELROY will ha 
divested himself of his director. 


" 
- 
- , 
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~ fense Secretary can hold on to 
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soap stock. It doesn’t bother me 


ships in General Electric (guided 
a bit. On the contrary, what 


By ALAN MAX 


Elroy is already off to a good 
start with his statement that na- 


missile equipment) and in Chry- 
ler (tanks, etc.), it will be easy 
to think of him solely as a Proc- 
tor & Gamble man, the nation’s 
biggest maker of soap, tooth- 
paste, detergents, glycerine, etc., 
with sales topping the billion 
mark and with “Mac’s” salary in 
recent years reaching $285,000 
annually. It is not yet clear 
whether McElroy will have to 
“dispose” (see parenthesis in 
opening asa above) of his 
$600,000 worth of Proctor & 
Gamble stock to avoid conflict- 
of-interest, since the government 
also dabbles in soap. As far as 


I am concerned, our new De- 


ofr 8 ee * 2 hoe 


could be more useful than a big 
soap and detergent man as we 
enter the period of the “clean” 
bomb? 

If our multi-billion-dollar arms 
contracts can be integrated with 
the new Secretary's passion for 
cleanliness, we can win the con- 
fidunce of the world. From clean 
bombs, we could go on to ‘adver- 
tise guided missiles with chloro- 
phil, war-heads with a dirt-free 
scalp, nuclear arms that never 
peraen poison-gas with a minty 

vor, rio warfare 
with germs with that scrubbed 
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could not sell nuclear. 


ee ee a 


tional defénse is the “No. 1] con- 
cern of the country whether you 
call it national defense or world 
peace.” After all, why NOT call 
national defense “world peace”? 
Why not call armaments “dis- 
armaments’? Why not call our 
new Secretary of Defense “Sec- 
retary of Soapsuds”? 

Over the years McElroy has 
captured the hearts of America 
for . Avery, Dreft, Tide Duz, 
Cheer, Gleem and Crest. Surely 
he can do the same for the arms 
race. Where Charlie Wilson 


. Neil 


= _* 


et <a avenge: 
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POOR LITTLE U.S. STEEL 


TESTIFYING BEFORE the Kefauver anti-monopoly 
committee now looking into the causes of inflation, chair- 
man Roger M. Blough of the U.S. Steel Corp. was the pic- 
ture of injured innocence. Do periodic price boosts on 
. steel boost the price level generally? That's “sheer eco- 
nomic superstition;” he said. He turned the facts around 
and said it was his poor little company that was really the 
victim of inflation. As for the monopoly charge, he noted 
that many other industries were concentrated in fewer 
hands than steel. Steel is “so cheap” he said, that its price 
is a modern miracle. 

Mr. Blough, of course, was not discussing the. real 
facts of economics. He was addressing himself to those 
who could be easily hoodwinked by his claim that the re- 
cent $6-a-ton price hike, the 3rd hike in a year, influences 
the price of a steel product to only a minute degree. 

He minimized the actual increase, especially the ac- 
cumulative effect of the annual and semi-annual boosts. 
He said nothing of the new profit record reported by U.S. 
Steel recently—the fruits of these “tiny” price hikes—and 
the new high level in profits it sets for economy as a whole, | 
driving all industry corporations more than ever to raise 
prig@m to keep up with the new pace of profiteering. 

1e Kefauver committee seeks to find out why prices 
ri% when even the traditional capitalist excuses for such 
increases are not in evidence. The Kefauver Committee 
calls them “administered” prices. The tiny handful of 
executives of the six steel companies that monopolize the 
industry are undoubtedly the outstanding “administrators” 
of price and profit hikes in the country today. 


OMAN’S LIDICE 


AND NOW another name can be added to that of 
Lidice, the Czech city wiped off the face of the earth by 
the Nazis. According to a report in the N.Y. Times yester- 
day, a spokesman for the people of Oman said that the 
British had “completely destroyed” the town of Rada. 

According to the Oman source, none of the fighting 
supporters of the Imam of Oman were in the town of 
Rada when British planes attacked it. The Times account 
quotes Sheikh Mohamined el]-Harthy as saying: 

“Only old people and women and children were in 
the town. Many of them were killed and nothing remains 
of the town.” 


— | 


strikes by the British using fragmentation bombs. As any 
Ex-GI knows, such bombs are intended mainly to kill peo- 
ple. Nor can such bombs distinguish between freedom 
fighters defending their country, and old women and chil- 


dren. 


‘How long will this barbarous attack on a small people | 


by a great power be tolerated? How long before the 
United Nations is “seized” of this issue? Aggression any- 
where by any power is a threat to world peace. In this 
case the most sordid motives of the drive for oil is behind 
the bombing of defenseless villages and towns. 


A CYNICAL GAME 


CONGRESSIONAL LEADERS are again playing the 
cynical game of political football with the civil rights bill. 
Republicans, now that the Senate has trimmed the bill to 
appease the Dixiecrats, are demanding all or nothing. The 
Democrats, limited by the dead weight of their intransi- 
gent southern delegation, are forced to fight for the present 
substance of the bill. If the Republicans in the House force 
a stalemate by insisting upon returning to the bill some 
of the features lopped off by the Senate, the Democrats 
are saying, they will be guilty of killing civil rights legis- 
lation. 

Politically the Democrats are in a box built on the one 
hand by the Republicans who are driving to gain Negro 
votes, and on the other by their own Dixiecrat contingent 
whose power is greater than their numbers. But the danger 
to the civil rights bill is not the political box in which the 
Democrats find themselves, but the cynical, partisan 
jockeying on the issue. 

The main supporters of the civil rights bill outside 
Congress—the NAACP, Americans for Democratic Action 
and the AFL-CIO unions—have stated that the Senate 
version of the bill contains a basis upon which to build. 
It would seem that the bi-partisan coalition which steered 
the bill through thus far ought to begin there: Rally 
every force to improve the bill in the House and in the 
- House-Senate conference. Prepare the ground for further 
improvements in later sessions. 

But give the country a law this session that gives the 
maximum possible protection to the right to vote. And the 
voters ought to make action for this objective the basis 
for judging Congressional candidates in 1958. There is 
only one issue now: The best. possible protection for the: 


| 
| 


THE AFL - CIO executive 
council opening its mid-summer 
session in Chicago is confront- 
ed with a developing internal 
crisis in the labor movement. 
Whether the council will face 
up to the situation is another 
eyes of course. In a sense 
this internal crisis is a reftex of 
the general difficulties the AFL- 
CIO is meeting in its economic, 
political legislative and public 
relations. 

With only four months left to 
the next convention of the AFL- 
CIO, which is also to be the 
deadline for unification of all 
state and local labor bodies, 
there seems little possibility that 
such unification will be complet- 
ed in time. Hope for a merger 
of the New York AFL and CIO 
rose high with the recent agree- 
ment reached with George Mea- 
ny s participation. But somethin 
happened in recent weeks oa 
those hopes have diminished 
era le | 

When those hopes sagged, the 
widespread belief that New 
York’s agreement would spur 
others of the big industrial states 
to follow suit, also diminished. 
State Federation of Labor con- 
ventions met recently in Hlinois, 
Michigan and other of such maj- 
or states without a show of prog- 
ress towards real merger nego- 
tiations. The New York State 
AFL convention in Buffalo re- 
ceived the merger terms coldly 
and while still expressing a de- 
sire for unification, set condi- 
tions—concessions from the in- 
dustrial unions to the craft un- 
ions—and thereby postponed the 
projected unification date. 

. 

iT IS NOT an accident that 

resistance stiffened to unifica- 


tion in the major states along with 


: 


T 


Dispatches from Oman also tell of repeated bombing | and leaders 


i 


through Federal - state cooperative 


the rapid rise of ag Hofta’s 
star in recent weeks. Hoffa has 
clearly emerged asthe strong 
man among those who seek Dave 
Beck's post. In fact he appears 
to be the only “serious” candi- 
date left as the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters nears 
its Sept. 30 convention. Simul- 
taneously, Hoffa has already 
moved to give more backbone 

ip to the conserva- 
tive extreme in the AFL-CIO, 
based mainly on the building 
crafts, to make its weight more 
telling in the affairs of the labor 
movement. And there is no doubt 
that leaders in the labor move- 
ment who currently figure in 
disclosures of corruption— a Cir- 
cle that seems to be widening 
and includes also the heads of 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 11 — ‘students. 


Partly subsidized college education 
for talented but needy nig 
students was propsed today by a’ 


Presidential commiitee, which said cat 


money must be removed as a bar-) 
rier to higher education. 
It said this could be achieved’ 


‘ 
; 


programs — Federal grants, income: 
tax concessions and 
you-study plans, and state-con- 
trolled pay -as-you-learn — credit 
systems which would finance edu- 
cation at a low interest rate. 


The program. was recommended 
by President Eisenhower's commit-; 
tee on education beyond the high| 
school. It has been studying the’ 
educational prospect of high school: 
graduates for two years, and it 
submitted 
tions today. Chairman Devereux 
C. Josephs said a complete sum- 
mary will be submitted to the 
White House later. 


The committee said the number 
of persons seeking admission to 
college is ex ed to double by’ 
1970. Therefore, it said, five ur. 
gent problems must be faced. 

(1) The need for qualified teach- 
ers whose salaries should be 
doubled over the next five or 10 


work-while- 


its final recommenda-' 


(2) "The ‘iieed for’ assistance ‘te 
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of | 
Labor 


by George Morris 


AFL-CIO Council Looks 
To Another Convention 


the big carpenters union,-are 
also cozying up to strong-man 
Jimmie Hoffa. 

Hoffa's fortunes skyrockted be- 
cause of the lack of leadership 
in the pro-democracy’ and anti- 
racketeering -movement in the 
IBT; the division among the an- 
ti-Beck learers in the IBT’s top; 
and the advantage that came 
with his acquittal on bribery 
because the government either 
tried to frame him or, if it had 
a case, bungled it miserably. And 
not least in Hoffa's favor, is the 
frequent talk playing into his 
hands, that has come from some 
top AFL-CIO officials of sus- 
pending the giant IBT for cor- 
rupt influences. Hoffa, who in 
the IBT has been the leader of 
anti - merger forces and still 
presses for secession, is not slow 
in using the ouster threats to 
build up opposition to the AFL- 
CIO as such within the ranks of 
the IBT and building crafts. 

® 


THERE IS A real danger, 
therefore, that instead of more 
unity we may come out before 
long with greater division in the 
labor movement. When the 


members of the AFL-CIO coun- 
cil assemble in Chicago to take 
up a whole series of new ques- 
tions stemming from exposures 
of corruption—involving leaders 
of the Carpenters, Bakers, AFL 
Textile union—they will sure- 
ly find that the situation requires 
more than a mechanical applica- 
tion of “ethical practices” codes. 

The council meeting, the last, 
but for one on the eve of the par- 
ley will basically affect prepara- 
tions for the Dec. 5 convention. 
The main reason for AFL-CIO 
weakness both internally and 
against its outside enemies, is its 
poor delivery on the promises 
of the merger. We have not had 
the promised organizing drives, 
and anywhere near the anticipat- 
ed upsurge of political and legis- 
lative activity. The disappoint- 


ment is all the more apparent 
as Congress winds up a session 
that was a total zero for labor, 
with the civil rights bill emascu- 
lated beyond recognition and in- 
flation spiraling upward with- 
out any real movement to com- 
bat it. 

The circles around Beck, 
Hutcheson and Hoffa are taking 
full advantage of the inaction 
and sluggishness in the AFL- 
CIO leadership with appeals to 
disappointed rank and filers. And 
by their division and conserva- 
tive pressure inside, these forces 
are still further hampering Ja- 
bors effort to combat the cur- 
rent anti-union attacks. It’s a vi- 
cious circle. This brings us to the 
point we have siressed a thou- 
sand times since the merger— 
that unless unification spells in 
life more organization, political 
action, vigorous legislative drives, 
civil rights and the rest of the 
positive program it won't mean 
a thing to the workers. We have 
stressed equally that the No. 1 
task of progressive trade union- 
ists is the fight to make those 
positive objectives of the mer- 
ger a reality 

That fight, where it was wag- 
ed, brought some good results, 
To some extent the forces main- 
ly based on the former CIO, 
pressed for the merger program. 
But that fight has been far short 
of the scope and viger needed 
to make the AFL-CIO the dyna- 
mic democratic force it must be- 
come to defeat the Hoflas and 
Hutchesons as well as its foes 
outside. 

There is a sizable bloc in the 
AFL-CIO today that is disturbed 
and wants more vigor and 
change, unity, cleanup and dem- 
ocratization. The question is 
whether this group's leaders see 
that the AFL-CIO is facing a 
crisis and that the situation calls 
for a far more vigorous effort 
inside the AFL-CIO for a fight- 
ing program than has been in 
evidence until now. 


ATS 


(3) Diversity of educational op- 


h school portunities. 


Federal Subsidies Proposed 
For Talented College Students 


meedy youths a chance to go to col- 
lege. 


The Government also would 


(4) Financing this higher ate by making the U.S. Office of 


iro 


permit deductions or credits on in- 
‘come 
parents, or others who hel 
ithe student’s education. There also 
would be greater tax benefits for 
those least able to pay their own 
|W 


» 
idea of judicious use. of credit te 
‘finance higher education . 
gested increased private and pub- 
rs support for sound credit plans 
This credit would be extended on 


a 
interest to competent’ high school 
uates. It also urged private 
oundations to take the lead in 
creating a new regional or nation-. 


al organization for 
credit. 


work-study | 
students wou ‘a te 
jobs at fait ugha Gdukt povvtle 
25,000 to 50,000 notably able: but 


ion. ‘Education a clearing house for in- 
(5) The Federal Government's formation for local and state school 
le beyond the high sehool. officials on vocational and educa- 
The committee said the Federal| tional opportunities, military serv- 


revenue laws should be revised,'ice requirements, and what finan- 


Wi 


th appropriate safeguards,” to cial assistance is avai.able, 
Another recommendation was 
that state, local and private sources 
increase their suppert of scholar- 
ship funds. It said that in view 
of the proposed Federal work- 
study plan, the government should 
not undertake to provide new 
scholarships. 
The committee said that any 
program adopted should be free 
of racial or religious discrimina- 
tion, It said that this, in addition 
to money, was an obstacle many 
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tax returns by students, their 
finance 


ay. 
It said “all necessary steps 
hould be taken” to popularize the 


It sug- 


eveloped at state and local levels. 


flexible repayment basis at low 


supplying 


Sea 


It said a Federally 
am, in 
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What's Missing at 
The Picasso Exhibit 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


There is something strangely incomplete about the unprece- 
dented Picasso exhibit which has drawn one h thousand 
New Yorkers since it opened at the Museum of Modern Art. There 
may, sometime past, have been a similar response to an artist, but 
I cannot recall it. Picasso, generally, regarded as the most significant 
artist of our age, and virtually every wisp of in- 
formation about him has appeared in the myriad 
pieces published on the man and his art, But one 
fact is spectacularly underplayed, even when it 
gets a mention: that he is a member of the Com- 
munist Party of France. 

That tact has appeared, now and then, but 
it is sloughed over as though the fact that he is a 
Communist is some personal deformity you don't 
mention in public—like a club-foot or a harelip. In 
a time when the merest suspicion that a public 
figure is a Communist evokes scare headlines, this 
is a curious phenomenon and should be considered 


@ moment, 
° 
THE thesis of the commercial publicists, generally, is that 
Communists are outside the human pale, somewhat like the Hima- 
layan snow-man. Once you are discovered to be an adherent te the 
Marxist outlook your eminence as writer or artist Or scientist or sage 
is diminished by a head. You belong to Lucifer and his fallen angels 
and rnething good can come-from-your-hand, (A generation ef critics 
has been whittling away at Theodore Dreiser, for instance, since he 
became a member of the Communist Party.) 
. 
IT SO HAPPENS that Picasso's name is a by-werd throughout 
the werld wherever men talk of art, and he puts censiderable stock 


in the fact that he is a Communist. Like Dreiser, who said, “the leg- | 
La Strada, Loew's Theatres 


ic” of his life brought him to that belief, Picasso has said that he 
became a Communist because there should be “less misery in the 
word.” He wants nobody to yearn for a chunk of bread as he did 
when le first settled in Paris in 1904, and who, as Janet Flanner 
wrote recently in the New Yorker, went days without a meal. Fer- 
nande Olivier, his wife at that time, told of the two winter menths 
when she remained housebound because there was no money for 
shoes. 

It is alse said, the New Yorker Paris Correspandent wrote, that 
Picasso’s “adherence to Communism was also founded partly on his 

eneric sympathy with workers. . .” Which is not at all surprising 
For France where the artist and the workingman have traditionally 
felt a bend of kinship, as the lives of Daumier, Van Gogh, Matisse 
and many others attest. 

Daumier was a Communard and went to jail, Van Cogh was 
regarded as a loon by the hierarchs of his church because he took 
Jesus’ werds literally when he preached among the French miners; 
Matisse died a Communist: many artists of the word stood with the 
workingmen during the revolutions of 1830, 1848, 1871. Anatole 
France was for socialism and wrote a glowing foreward to Jack 
Lendea’s “Iron Heel;” Romain Rolland believed in it; Barbusse, 
Eluard, Aragon and many others, became members of the Cammu- 
nist Party; McCarthy would have called them “card-carrying mom- 
bers.” It is in the tradition. ) 

° 

SO PICASSO joined the Communist Party in 1944. I remem- 

ber the article that came from Paris to the New Masses which I pub- 


lished then. It was written by an American GI who visited the ar- | 


tist. Picasso spoke of his close friends Aragon and Eluard; and that 
the- Communists “worked hardest to understand and reconstruct 
the world.” Among the Communists, Flanner cites Picasso, he found 
“the greatest ihalies the greatest poets, and all the beautiful faces 
of the Paris insurgents” of the August Liberation days. 
° 

MANY POLITICAL OBSERVERS scoffed at the artist's. deci- 
sion, and said cynically that the marriage couldn't last. How could 
the Party “with its rigidly/doctrinaire” concepts of art maiataia cen- 
genial relations with an Artist so aggressively individualstic—“a law 
unto himself for sixty fears,” as Flanner reports. No divorce- papers 
have been filed even though the capitalist press confidently expect- 
ed notice of that last October during the tragic Budapest days. 

Picasso, who lived through the Nazi occupation in Paris, (even 
they did not dare touch him) knew the relative merits of the various 
Resistance groups (the Communists suffering 70,000 casualties in 
their relentless opposition to the invader) remains a card-carrying 


Party member. 
. 

FLANNER CITES ANOTHER episode I remember well from 
the New Masses days, and about which we published several pieces. 
Picasso was informed -by a Communist newspaperwoman that an 
American paper dubbed his allegiance to Communism “a caprice,” 
and that he claimed “art and politics had no connection anyhow.” 
As the New Yorker writer put it, “Outraged, Picasso impulsively 
took up a pencil and inscribed for her—and for the Communist lit- 
erary weekly “Les Lettres Francaises’—his celebrated statement on 
Vhomme engage (the committed man)—the most revealing politico- 


aesthetic statement he has ever made.” 


This is what he wrote: 

“What do you think an artist is? An imbecile who-has only his 
eyes if he is a painter, or his ears if a musician, gt # lyre at every 
level of his heart throbs if he is a poet, or, if he is merely a boxer, 
only his muscles? On the contrary, he is at the same time a political 
being, constantly alert te the heart-rending, burning, or happy 
events in the world, molding himself in their likeness. How could it 
it be: pessible to feel no interest in other people, and, because ef an 
ivory-tower indifference, detach yourself from the life they bring 


‘with such open full hands? No, painting is not made to decorate 


+ oma it is an instrument of war, for attack and defense against 
enemy. . “ | 


I AM GRATEFUL #e the New Yorker and to Janet Flanner for 
recalling these facts: of Picasso's life: they are at the least, interest- 
ing, I submit, and tell 


Today’s Best 
Bets on TV, 
Movies, Theatre 


TV 


Senate Hearings (if held). Proceed- 
ings of the Senate Select Com. 
On Improper Activities in the 
Labor or Management Field (5) 
10 A.M. 

Matinee Theatre: Repeat Per- 
formance of Balzac’s “Eugenie 
Grandet adapted by Betty Ulius 
\) 3to4 

Bold Journey (7) 8:30. The Tara- 


| Boxing (5) 9:30—St. Nich’s 
Lawrence Welk’s Top Tunes (7) 


SJ [| Studio One Summer Theatre (2) 


o.* 
as 
: 
; 


humaras Indians of Mexico 
Twenty-Oné—quiz (4) 9 


9:30 


10 to 11. The Non-mentionable 
Blues—comedy by Helen Cotton! 
with Elliott Nugent, Carmen 
Matthews, Sarah Marshall, others’ 


RADIO 


Mystery Classics: De Maupassant’s 


The Horla WABC 7:30 
Edward Murrow, news WCBS 7:45 
Leuis Sebol Shew—Jan Peerce, 
guest WABC 8 
Boston Pops Orchestra WRCA 8:05 
Jehn Wingate Show WOR 8:35 
World ef Jazz WOXR 9 
John Vandercoek, news. WABC 10 
This is New York WABC 10_—| 
Washington Sq, Chamber Music) 
Concert WNYC 9:10 | 
Classical Music For People Who 
Hate C. M. WRCA 10:05 


! 


‘Gold of Naples, 72nd St. 


MOVIES 


Pride and Passion, Capitol 


Rising of Moon, 55th St. 
Stars of Russian Ballet (revival), 
(Cameo 


DRAMA 


Visit To @ Small Planet, Booth 

Career, Actor's Playhouse 

No Time For Sergeants, Alvin 

Lil Abner, St. James . 

Purple Dust, Cheiry Lane 

Long Day's Journey Into Night, 
Helen Hayes 

Geed King Charles, Downtown 

Bells Are Ringing, Shubert 


My Fair Lady, Hellinger Theatre 
“a Peany Opera, Theatre de 


CHESS N@TES 


Have you been wondering what 
kind of chess player you are?’ 
Then choose from this list (British 


pape, Paes Saye diye ap agamprecrSoogragy ma 
' should know who came to see works, But it is a guage to the | 


Chess Magazine, 1945): Chair 
‘manipulator, hand ‘clasper, body 
swayer, spectacle cleaner, hand 
hoverer, hair disarranger, table tap- 
per, whistler, foot shuffler, nose 
tweaker, kneecap kneader, snifler,| 
shoulder twitcher, etcetera, etccet- 


Letter From Prague 


By ELEANOR WHEELER | 

PRAGUE-—To pluck a few im- 
pressions from the Tenth Interna-| 
tional Film Festival in Karlovy) 
Vary, some countries such as 
France, Italy and England, with 
established reputations as film pro- 
ducers, sent some curiously bad! 
films, as well as excellent ones; the 
Seviet Union, Poland and Hungary 
had definitely’ pushed forward! 
again from thé infortunate period 
of schematic, two - dimensional, 
films, while Czechoslovakia was, 
still marking time, not fiinding its) 
own artistic path; and—most unan- 
imeously held impression—the cen- 
tre of gravity of the film world! 


era. Or perhaps, a thigh massager?! daughter of auther Ben Hecht. 


BATTLE FOR THE MIND. By 
William Sargant. Doubleday. Il- 
lustrated. 263 pp. $4.50. 

By DONALD MICHIE 


As the “Black Death” in 14th 
century Europe subsided, a strange 
dancing mania spread rapidly in 
its wake, The dancers “formed 
circles hand in hand and, appear- 
ing to have lost all control of their 
senses, continued dancing, regard- 
less of bystanders, for hours to- 
gether ‘in wild delirium.” 

Other extraordinary examples of 
mass suggestibility and hysteria 
are cited in this book by a practic- 
ing psychiatrist at a London hos- 
pital. He is interested in the reli- 
gious and political uses of these 

enomena and he subtitles his 
book “a physiology of conversion = | 
and brain-washi attended meetings of the North 

His own political standpoint can Carolina snake-handling cult “with 
be guessed from his. comments on the deliberate object of seducing 
John Wesley, the 18th century “hell girls who had just been saved.” 
fire” preacher. | He had discovered that “opythe 

“.. « he made great numbers of night that followed a sudden emo- 
ordinary English people think less tional disruption,.q sanctified girl 
about their material well-being than! might be as easily\persuaded to 
their spiritual salvation, thus for-' erotic abandon as to the acceptance 
tifying them at a critical period- of the Gespel message.” 
of the French Revolution against) From this basis Sargent ventures 
the dangerous materialistic teach-/into politics, and attempts to bring 
ings of Tom Paine... .” Ithe past misdeeds of the Soviet se- 

Sargent has been struck by the curity police into the same frame- 
fact that artificially whipping up, work. Unfortunately, he seems to 
violent emotions often cures the know as little as the next man on 
war neuroses which are his profes- this subject. 
sional specialty. But these emo-| If he ever decides_to go beyond 
tional explosions cause a short-' second-hand sources and guesswork 
lived extreme suggestibility, during in politics, as he has done in psy- 
which totally new beliefs and forms chiatry and religion, he may be 
of hevarier can be implanted. \able to write a second book as grip- 

Sargent cites the young man who. ping as the first. 


Art Carney To Co-Star With 
Siobhan McKenna in B‘way Plays _» 


Television, which “made” Art Carney, will have to mark time 
for a while where he is concerned. 

The versatile performer, erstwhile sidekick of Jackie Gleason 
for so many TV seasons, comes to Broadway this fall for his New 
York stage debut as @ full-blown star in one of the more ambitious 
projects of the new season. 

Carney will co-star with Ireland's famous Siobhan McKenna 
in “The Rope Dancers” by Morton Wishengrad which the Play- 
wrights’' Company and Gilbert Miller will produce. Rehearsals start 
Sept, 27, and the play will be seen in Boston before the New York 
premiere. 

There- will be none of the slapstick comedy at which Carney 
is so expert in this play. It is a serious drama set on New York's low- 
er East Side at the beginning of this century. Carney fans who saw 


— _—- —— - 


| his latest TV effort have no worry that he'll be: able to handle this 


type of work because he turned in 2 fine job in the title role of “The 
Fabulous Irishman,” a biographical teleplay about ex-Lord Mayor 
Briscoe of Dublin. 

Carney spent most of last summer on the steck circuit, playin 
in “The Seven Year Itch.” If the new play should achieve a nm, TV 
won't see Carney during the new season except possibly for an oc- 
casional Sunday assignment of some sert. 

Also signed for “The Rope Dancers” is Jenny Hecht, yeung. 


ad 


Impressions Of Karlovy Vary Film Festival 


Neither of these giants of|terpiece.” 
Zarkhis own film tells of young 


leve among construction workers, 


of good citizenship hidden under a 


Hu. 
the east is a new-comer in the film 
world, of course, although poorly 
represented at other film festivals 
than Karlovy Vary. India has the|rough and erring exterior, of 

second largest film production in’tistic and bad citizenship conan 
the world and in the last seven|beneath the surface of proper be- 
years China has produced 139) havior. It is a much deeper psy- 


feature films, 354 cocumentaries, chological film than we have been 


649 news reels, 107 popular-sci-/accustomed to from the Soviet 


‘ence films and 22 cartoon and pup-| Union in recent years, and bids fair 


pet. There were two new-comers|to become popular abroad, as well 
on the scene, however—Mongolia as at home. 
and Burma, who, with Paraguay, , 
were entering in a film festival for) The Czechoslovak entry “Good 
the first time. Soldier Schweik” opened the fes- 
rector of one of the prize-winning! that this was not a fortunate choice. 


had shifted eastward. films, the Soviet Union’s “Height 

Film critics were overcome with (and known to U.S. audiences for 
the power and beauty of the two his direction of “Baltic Deputy”), 
top prize-winners, India’s “Under;was asked what moved him the 
the Cover of Night,” with Raj Ka-|mest at the festival, he answered’ 
poer directing and playing the, without hesitation, “Raj Kapoor. 
main role, and China’s “The New-| His film is a whele world, it is 
Year Sacrifice,” directed by Sang'an ava of talent, it is a mas- 


rr 


: 


oe ee 


character of the daily newspapers, and to the magazines who have 
written profusely of him, that they clammed up at this point. 

If Picasso. walked into a department store, tried a beret on and : 
strolled eff serenely unconscious. that he had net paid for it, we 
would certainly have discovered that the celebrated shep-lifter was : 


[Those who already knew Hasek’s 


classic story of the Czechoslovak 
“Sad Sack” sighed and said, “I 
guess you just can’t film Schweik.” 
And these film workers from 
abroad who did not know Schweik, 
and were not familiar with its anti- 


war, anti - ity intentions, 
were: bewildered | that this film 
could be chosen to- promote 
| » progress, peace 
nations’ or even “nebler jdbitines 
among men.” The first part was 
(Continued on Page 7) 


Film Festival — zs 


excellently acted by R. Hrusinsky 
as Schweik, but, as Gunter Sobe, 
critic from the German Democratic 
Republic, complained, the later 
tasteless scenes in the chureh and 
with the bottle were long-drawn- 
out and tiresome. Ht got no men- 


tion among the awards. 
© ° . 


Dubinsky Says 
ILGWU Never 
ed Dio 


DUBINSKY 


, 


There were many interesting 
documentary films at the festival: 
Vietmam’s “Vietnam's Battle 
Against - Drought,” the American 
filming of the Martha Graham 
rms mg the Soviet “Country of 
Vo and Geysers” winning 
awards. It was felt, however, that, 
interesting as these documentaries 
were, the whole selection this year 
was less conerned with man him. 
self than the films of the Caval- 
eanti er Joris Ivens tradition. 


Most -of the films which the 


Daily Worker, New York, Monday, August 12, 1957 ‘Page 7 
This, he continued, is “a bitter pill. 
Peat E CELLER for 10 swallow 
| “I wg vtge City Fa will 
(Continued from Page 2) (Continued from Page 1) ehange their tune,” he added, and 
said. “Another 20 percent is used|©% and the emotional state” jive us a good! bil against housing 
for power purposes b other min-[0f those inv would mean Eaton, « Celler 
‘stiiog ‘andl ‘about, 20 aimeeat ja ant welt: By GERM to ot op thie; 8 a aa fe ges 
for fertilizer and seil condi-|¥*®*"- a ee | 
Honing. Only 500,000 tons <> ial, He ee aT ta Cae ao 
used for the production of chem- ni ol wer icapped by “te: a h All refer the 
‘als.” Jixieerats, but softened the -jcontinued the speaker will refer 
Re oe ; sion by saying, “Yes, we Demo-|bill to the Rules Committee. The 
_ Blatnik said “another misconcep-| crats are a party of vigorous indi-|Rules Committee, he predicted, will 
tion” was about Russian methods] viduals.” The of the Dixie-|then bring in a rule that the House 
— the most discussed film of production, assumed to be main-| rats, he m7: was “embarrassing”|receive and concur on one amend- 
was Poland’s “Man on the Rails.”|ly hand labor. because he had been forced to|ment (that limiting jury trials to 
As Bocek, critic for the literary) “According to Mr. Newman the|*shed my forceful statements in the|right to vote cases.) 
weekly Kulture, said, Karlovy Vary entire process is mechanized, with’ House” against any civil rights com-| Celler said this procedure has the 
divided itself in two camps, pro huge, intricate machines preparing premise. But politics, he continued,|support of Senate Majority Lead- 
and contra. The contras won out|the peat bogs and removing the) “js the art of the possible.” er Lyndon B. Johnson of Texas and 
in the prize giving, but this did/peat. Trees are cut, stumps re-| Turning to a related civil rights|Senate Minority Leader William F. 
not silence the fans who went moved, drainage ditches dug and topic, Celler said that watering Knowland of California. 
away feeling that injustice had\the peat itself placed in railroad|down the New York City bill] GCelfer accused Republicans of 
been done. Gunter Sobe wrote en-|cars without a human hand touch- against housing_ discrimination stressing “deficiencies” in the Sen- 
thusiastically of it that “it is amg it,” he said. “It's done with|“makes it very difficult” for New] ate’s version. rather than its “gains” 
warning not to make snap judg-| machines that are so intricate in Yorkers in Congress who are fight-|;,, the civil rights filed. He said the 
. ; ments about people, not to be mis-\design that they do not sink into) ing fer enforcement of school inte- principal gain would be “establish- 
David Dubinsky, president of/}ed jnto false judgments because the swampy bog, even though they| gration everywhere. Souther Con-| nent of the principle of the pro- 
the International Ladies Garment] of external characteristics; it shows |displace many tons, similar to our gressmen, he said, twitted them ©M tection of the universal right to 
Workers Union, yesterday made that you must get to know the own Euclid trucks. the inability ef New York to do| i.” 
ip ele CG whole man before evaluating him| Of the visit of the Russian ex-; what Northern Congressmen were| : : 
ublic a copy of his affidavit to the » ; = ete . 7 : ; The Senate bill would provide 
P v! ““\properly.” (Berliner Zeitung, July|perts, Glatnik said that while the! pressing to get done in the South. for government-sought injunctions 
Senate rackets committee denying/21.). Besides, and this is also im-|Soviet Union “leads the world” in} a to protect Negro voting rights aah 
that he or anyone else in the ILG-| portant, it keeps the spectator on peat processing methods, “I do! ° up a REID ae 2ST with subpena 
WU with authority ever hired | the edge of his seat with interest. think we can be equally proud of caning powers to investigate Sialele: al 
racketeer John (Dio) Dioguardi. The film tells of an old-line Jo- Our iron ore industry and especial- those rights and add an assistant 
Dubinsky also made public.a'comotive engineer Grechovsky !y the tremendous taconite indus-| (Continued from ~Page 1) Attorney General to handle voting 
letter to chairman John McClellan | who has difficulty adjusting to the try which is not only a tribute to|in the Department of Justice. ‘rights cases. 
stating that following next week’s|new socialist regime in Poland.|American scientific and productive! When | testified on behalf of Tig erteteal Ranioasiind Sil 
AFL-CIO Council meeting he|He orders his apprentice around, |£¢nius but the capitalist system the NAACP and 25 other organi- in eee ‘a th a 4 ive 
oe has Isearches for dust i ‘ne’s\as well. ‘zations in suppert of the bill before|25° @U*D0rzed Me governmen* 10 
would be available to testify. Searches fer dust in the engines @S W | ‘= seek injunctions to protect a variety 
In his eight-page affidavit, Du-|cab with white gloves on, accuses; ‘Not only is this exchange im-| the subeommittee on constitutional of other civil rights 
binsky said: his Communist supervisor of set-/Portant from the scientific point) rights of the Senate Judiciary Com- Mf Secale te Wright (D 
“There is testimony before the/ting spies on him, and finally his of view, but it can mean so much| mittee on Feb. 15, I said: vas | T a ye 8 ae : oad ‘ . 
Committee that I know Johnny Dio.|contentiousness causes him to be © the reducing of world tensions| Our immediate and overriding | “oye weg t 1 He rates so “the 
This is not true. I do not know/|pensioned off. He cannot bear to, between this country and the So-|imterest is in making a start, in) ‘he nate and House versions the 
. te BF ee oe “ak “ag .e/viet Union. ‘taking a first step toward breaking difference between a corrective bill 
Dio. I never met him. I have never/leave the railway entirely, and, as V'*' | v t step snc tive bill.” He eaid “Tt 
talked with him. I have never dealt; he is out by a switching point one) What the diplomats seem un-| the congressional stalemate through |" ld aE Tig ‘ef ° oe : 
with him. So far as I know, | have evening he sees the semaphore is able to do might be accomplished the enactment of a minimum eee ; - b oe SA oe abate 
never laid eyes on him.” not working and flings himself on|©™ @ people-to-people basis through} ingful bill. epcsapicmne sae? 28 20 tag 
Lester Washburn, former presi-'the rails to stop the train before it exchanges such as this one and| The bill which the Senate 2p; Once passed. he said, the civil 
dent of the AFL United Auto|is wrecked. As the story is pieced Others. : | proved is not that bill. It is obvious-|rights bill can “be built upon” later 
Workers, had testified an ILGWU)tegether through the eyes of dif-| Members of the Ameriean mis-|ly minimum; yet it is still meaning-/on. 
-vice-president told him Dio was|ferent observers, it becomes clear|Sion were Newman, from Washing-! ful in that it gives congressional ls Tt: 
once employed by the ILGWU to| what sort of man has been unjustly t©n, D. C., and four Minnesotans,| recognition to the right to vote and 
organize a plant in Roanoke, Va. ldealt with. His Communist super-| Kaarlo ]. Otava, commissioner of provides the Federal government 
in 1950. ‘visor closes the film with the words the Iron Range Resources and Re-| with the instruments with which to 
“The facts are,” said Dubinsky|“It’s stuffy in here,” running his |babilitation Commission; State enforee that right. Neither the Sen- (Continued from Page 2) 
in his afhdavit, “that the Roanoke! fingers under his collar. rs Peter X. Fuginea, Universi ats" the House eg — nothing more than the nominal rail- 
shop was organized by our union} The literary weekly Tvorba (No. of Minnesota, Prof. Edgar Piret,}¥l conlers any new right. fimne|road fare of $160. All other ex- 
in 1945, not in 1950, and that Dio! 30) said of this film: “Who is guilty|224 Duluth Branch Prof. Moses|as it stands today, merely confirms} 0 1a be on the house. 
was the very opposite of a unionlof his death? Boes the blame lie| Passer. constitutional rights and promises apa os 
aie ¥ ot te | wider implementation of these Those formally invited ine : 
representative. ‘in him? Is it in the people around ‘oh ds del C: 
“He was held out by the man-\him? ... All are to blame, Each| rights. Sis deka Rev. McKenna; Guy arawan 
agement of the firm to be one of|added his bit of grist to the mill. , - 2 oe ge ny ' t 1 gros and his wife and Mrs. Susan Kidder 
its partners and the union dealt/The question was posed, the an- a + eam proerce eB and Peggy Seegers, all of Les An- 
with him as such. He was ue swer ean be only one: under the (Continued from Page 5) which ataiter be ae fought geles; Robert Cohen and Ear] Wil- 
_— ; Ti aents eckoath mrs a 20g: vy must —— hg mw students must hurdle. It also urged| side by side with the NAACP onjliamson, both of Berkeley, Calif.; 
San Sust ae the employer, Dio was| gave iat otal pp nee a eal ative | Continued Federal support for the! all civil rights issues, joined the As- Joanne Grant, Jake Rosen and Bob 
SO opposed to our union even af- aspects of our time than to the | “ollege housing loan program, and)sociation in urging Senate sUuP-!witiiamson, all of New York; Lor- 
ti ae RE ge... Ra ‘certain types of grants-in-aid on aj porters of civil rights to vote for the} a a * 
ter the agreement was signed, that | positive. But this does not lessen . . Ws raine Nowacki of Detroit; Orville 
the workers were compelled to go jts importance.” matching basis. — ply - that some ——— Schmidt of Marion, S. D.; Walter 
out on strike before the firm would| The Rude Pravo reviewer felt It emphasized that major re- te H er a it en Coppedge of Rosedale, Miss.: Dan 
abide by its agreement.” ‘that more weight should be given |SPoMsibility for the program must}! rary » “bi mi. - a O’Conell of Chicago and Harry 
Dubinsky did acknowledge that|to the negative features of the film|Te™#in_ with individuals, cémmu- eat” a the bill had iene tered Blocksterg of Pompton Lakes, N.J. 
Sam Berger, former manager of))n judging it, that since it por- nities and the states, but it said ee he — 'F h ~ de Noel Kidder of Los Angeles; 
Trucking Local 102  interceded trayed in a more human and inter- the F ederal Government has ebli- te >. eae. ee Ginger Mattox of San F rancisce; 
with Washburn in 1952 for alesting way the unsocialist charac-|24tions in case these sources can't/* “The ction of the Senate in|Fred Frab of Alexandria, Va., and 
charter to Dio which by coinci-|ters, it could not be called a fully|!@ndle it. deleti ng b f Richmond, Va 
; j ee pore eleting Part III of the: bill andj Anne Hobson of Richmond, i 
dence, bears the same number.|successful film. All agreed, how-| “The Government,” it said, “can attaching a jury trial amendment! volunteered to go il there were any 
Dubinsky said he learned of Berg-|ever, that documentary film worker| provide national leadership with- to Part FV seriously restricts a pro-|changes in the original list. 
ers part at the time and called Andrzej Munk had scored a tri-jout controlling or unduly influenc-' gram whieh was modest and mod-| In addition, Ben Daniels, Rich- 
oo “ wo a reprimand. Berger) umph with his first feature film. {ing the local responsibility.” erate to begin with.” ard Lane, Eugene Bronstein, Noe] 
ry “ne pe 5a helped . friend. 4 © . President Eisenhower had no| Nevertheless, they agreed with|Kidcer and Sandra Mecoli, all of 
. vicins Fo corsage me Ag immediate comment on the ree-|the NAACP that the important} Los Angeles, and Harry Schwartz 
Ti ean Oe wee ee ~ ommendations. He _  presumably|thing now is to make a start. Any|of Utica Mich., said thev would be 
_— 2 he j ee ae will have a statement after the|bill passed new will be the in-| willing to pay the $160 expenses 
— an ted is under Bh aor committee submits its summary. In|ning, not the end, ef our “jand go under the additional quota, 
sven de ih var * Ne Frith rose the spring of 1956 he set up the the joint statement asserts. €| Rosen, the New York City del- 
ment before a grand jury, Dubin- group and asked it to lay before shall continue to demand legisla- egate who is chairman of the Amer- 
sky requested and obtained his Soh een ee ee ie dabkiees sata. De en wll oe wale SS 
sesatiel apiedil ssentho-aae- a0 igh school. Sey 3 — against segrega-lis tentatively sgheduled te begin 
Load of Leoni 168. In its first report last November/|**, = employment practices, Aug. 14. 
the committee developed two basic|#0r an anti-poll tax law and o It is the world’s longest regularly 
_ facts—that the high birth rate of civil rights jw. al scheduled train ride, and would: 
Poland Published 24 the past 15 years has placed a| ¥ finally enacted, the bill places take about two weeks each way. 
tremendous burden on elementary| “P°" the federal government a Te-! Rosen said the visitors would spend 
U.S. Writers in 1956 and secondary schools and shertly|*Ponsibility to see that no qualified ts in China irrespective of 
WARSAW-The works of £4 citizen is denied the right to vote 
American writers were issued in 
Poland last year in editiens tetal- 
ling 656,000 copies. The figures 
represent an increase of six transla- 
tions and 103,000 copies over 
1955, placing translations from 
American literature in fifth place 
after those from Soviet, British, 
French and German writers. Jack 
London's books were among the 
most popular of all foreign authors. 


viewers put in the “is this film nec- 
essary?” department were from the 
west. Even the reugh technical 
work of the beginners from Viet- 
nam and Burma showed up better 
fer genuine interest and sincerity, 
alongside the French “T n 
over Nagasaki” and i 


ber-of-Commerce eommercia] 


“Souvenir of Italy.” As reviewer 
Boeek of Kulture said, “it would 
harm the Karlo 


Vary festival if 
|we bought films like these.” 


will involve colleges, and, ‘ 
that there are rapidly increasing 
demands for men and women with 
college educations. 


the films brightened up, the weath- 
er cooled off, and the reports be- 
came optimistie. Some festival- 
goers even had time for sightseeing 
and for visits to some ef the exhi- 
bitions in Karlovy Vary being held 
at the —_ se" on the history = 
pu ms, the cinemategraphy 
of TS heenis's Democracies, artist 
Antonin Hudecek, three phetogra- 
phy exhibitions, Klatevy carna- 


tions, jewelry, household appliane- 


solely on the basis of race or color. 
It also places upon the NAACP 
and other organized groups the re- 
sponsibility to redouble efforts to 
expand the Negro vote not only in 
those districts where it is now re- 
stricted by discriminatory practices 
but also in ether areas, both North 
and South, ae ee 
citizens may participate fully in t 
electoral precess en 
large their share of the 
American citizenship. 
One Week Onlyi 
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Classified Ads 


HELP WANTED 


STOCK MAN in retail textile. Permanent 
employment. Must have personal refer- 
ences. Good starting salary. If adaptable 
to selling, remunerations. Give referenees 
and phone number. Write Box 9, Werker, 


Daily 
Worker 


New York, Monday, ya 12, 1957 
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Coach Says Standpat 
College Hoop Game Is 
Losing Out to Pros 


By VINNIE BORYLA 
Coach, New York Knickerbockers 
Written for the United Press 
DENVER, Colo., Aug. 12—(UP) 
—Basketball as it is played by to- 
day's professionals is a fascinating 
sport. Changes in the rules, prin- 
cipally the outlawing of the zone 
defense and the introduction of the 
24-second time limit on shots, had 
much to do with the rapid emer- 


sy <7 


STANDINGS 


(Net inoleding yesterday's game) 


NATIONAL 
L. G.B. 


42 
46 
47 
49 
30 
61 


Milwaukee _-_- 
St. Louis } 
BROOKLYN _. 
Cincinnati ___- 
Philadelphia —- 
NEW YORK __ 
Chicago - 69 ' 
Pittsburgh __- 71 
GAMES TODAY 


(no games scheduled) 
AMERICAN 


4" 
3 
6% 
S'2 
18% 
28. 
29% 


room for a gifted “little man” in’ 
the N.B.A.,. but evidence indicates 
this breed is facing extinction. It’s 
the job of the little man to rush the 
ball downcourt, set up plays, feed 
the ball to the giants and be a 
good outside shot. Today, in the NEW YORK _- 
pros, you have players 6-5 and up)|Chicago 
who can do everything expected! Boston 
of the little fellow, and do it much Baltimore 
better. I mean players like Mel/Cleveland -~-- 
Hutchins, Tommy Heinsohn, Mau-) Detroit 

rice Stokes, George Yardley, Ed Washington - 
Conlin and Carl Braun. ‘Kansas City ._.. 389 


gence of the pro courtman to a 
point where his pay is comparable 
to that received by baseball and 
football stars. 

The colleges are amiss in not 


adopting more of the pro innova-| 


tions. Their tailure to write in 
the 24-second clock and ban the 
zone detense explain the drop in 
their attendance in locales where 


they are in patronage competition ™ 


with the National Basketball Asso- 
ciation, the major pro circuit. 
College people are losing sight 
of the fact that they must make 
their game more irteresting to 
spectators and to their players. In 
fact, they have a bigger selling job 
to the public because the pros are 
breathtakingly gifted. 
basketball at its best. Their game 
offers the ultimate in crowd appeal. 
I've made the circle in basket- 
ball, playing at Notre Dame and 
Denver Universities; with the AAU 
Denver Nuggets, on the U.S, Olym- 
pic team, and with the professional 
New York Knickerbockers. I feel 
I'm qualified to offer some helpful 


hints to the college basketball fra- 


ternity. 

The unappealing, time-dragging, 
no-action zone defense should be 
outlawed. Unfortunately, it is be- 
coming more prevalent. It is the 
easy way of coaching for percent- 
age-conscious coaches. Boys guard 
areas instead of opponents. When 
both teams employ it’@éveryone just 
stands around, the spectators yawn 
and yell in derision and it all adds 
up to attendance sags and unfavor- 
able comment from the press. 


The kids themselves don’t like 
their present game. They prefer 
the 24-second rule. The man-for- 
man defense and a running game 
for the full 40 minutes. Many of 
these collegians hope to move on 
to the well paid pros when gradu- 
ated, but those witheut a thorough 
knowledge of man-for-man defense 
have two strikes on them before 
they reach training camp. 

The campus hero is finding it 
increasingly difficult to make good 
with the pros. The eight clubs in 
the N.B.A. are limited to &0-man 
squads, Each of these elubs has 
seven or eight outstanding play- 
ers, some with three or more years 
ot experience in the league. 


The other spots are usually oc- 
cupied by holdovers of skill. The 
rookies must dislodge this type of 
established performer. 


Unlike baseball with its farm 
clubs and professional football 
with 33-man squads, the pro bas- 
ketball coach must select what he 
considers his best 10 players and 
cut the rest adrift before the sea- 


| 


son starts, usually a month's look- 


: 


. gee. Because of this time element 


and no minor leagues for develop- 
ment, promising newcomers must 
be turned loose. 


I “suppcse there'll always be,much data on Hoffa's operations, 


' 


40 minutes. That would make for 


The pros play a 48-minute game.| GAMES TODAY 


Personally, I would like to see the (no games scheduled) 


i Se FEET RIESE 

NBA reduce it to the collegiate \NOTHER IST FOR MANTLE 
BALTIMORE, Aug. 10—(UP)— 
Mickey Mantle of the New York 
Yankees last Saturday night became 
the first player ever to hit a home 
run over the hedge behind the cen- 
ter field fence in Baltimore’s Me- 


an even more attractive contest 
and lengthen the career of the 


stars. Today, the top scorers of 
each team average close to 40 mim 


oe 
youth 


“MIAMI, Aug. 11.—The first sign of an athlete's vanishing 
is his eyes. Not his legs, tennis star Gardnar Mulloy maintains. 

That’s why Mulloy, staging a comeback at the age of 43, wore 
glasses when he teamd with Budge Patty to win the doubles crown 
at Wimbledon earlier this summer. He said the glasses improved his 
game 50 percent. 

“An athlete just thinks it’s his legs failing as he grows older,” 
said Mulloy, who returned to his home here this week to re-estab- 
lish a business after making Wimbledon history as the oldest mem- 
ber of a champion doubles team. 

The triumph of Mulloy and the 33-year-old Patty marked the 
first time an unseeded team ever won a championship in the cele- 
brated English tournament. 

Mulloy said that if he had listened to Bill Tilden 20 years ago 
he might not have fallen from the top ranks of the nation’s amateur 
tennis players. 

“Tilden was in his 50’s when I asked him ‘how can your legs 
hold up for you to move around so well on the court at your age, ~ 
Mulloy said. 

He said Tilden told him that “it’s not the legs that cause a well- 
conditioned man trouble first—it’s his eyes.” 

Mulloy said he wished he had remembered what Tilden said 

place I went,” Mulloy said. 


years earlier. 

“In 1956 I got clobbered eve 
“I was slow and wasnt getting to the ball. It was hard to under- 
stand. I'd been No. 5 nationally the year before. Suddenly it dawn- 
ed on me. I couldn’t see the ball quickly enough.” 

Mulloy said it was then that he began wearing glasses. 

“After I got used to the specs, my game improved 50 percent,” 
he said. 

Mulloy, whose age shows only by a few strains of gray hair at 
the temples, said he is going into the maps and guides business here 
and will continue to represeut an oil company as legal adviser. 

“T'll take time out to play in the national doubles if the USLTA 
can persuade Patty to come over from Europe and be my partner,” 
Mulloy said. 

Mulloy, who announced 10 years ago that he was considering 
“retirement” but never quite made it, said his major plan for the 
next few weeks is to get back to work. 

But he said he is sure he'll find time for a few “informal, non- 
competitive matches”—and he'li be wearing his glasses, of course. 


— oo 


morial Stadium. 

The Yankee center fielder belted, 
his thirty-first home run of the sea- 
son in the first inning of the game 
against Baltimore. It traveled 460) 
feet over the wire fence and the 
hedge beyond it. 


‘utes per game for a 72-game sched- 
ule. If that were reduced, by adop- 
tion of a 40-minute game, it would 
make for more thrilling action. 
Certainly, the pros’ extra eight min- 
utes doen’t make the contest any 
better. 
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RAY BEGINS TRAINING FOR TITLE BOUT 
GREENWOOD LAKE, N. Y..'crown from Gene Fullmer on a 


-— 


' 
; 
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| pects to scale about 159 pounds 
against Basilio at Yankee Stadium, | 
Sept. 25. 

Meanwhile, the 36-year-old 
champ may weigh as high as 167 
or 168 in order to have “plenty) 
of meat to take off” in the final! 
stages of training without going 


his first boxing today in preparation 
for next month’s middleweight title 


defense against welterweight cham- 
pion Carmen Basilio. | 
| Weighing 165 pounds, he spar- 
red two rounds with Lee Williams 
‘of New York and one with Jimmy 
Taylor of Wilmington, Del. __} stale. | 

Robinson, who hadn't tossed) He will spar five days a week, 
eather since he recaptured the taking off Monday and Thursdays.| 


——_—_—— 
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treasury) 


the official tourist rate of exchange, 
that amount fis worth $652. 

The tax reportedly will be ap- 
plied to Poles making more than 
8,000 zlotys a month, and gradu- 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 11.—The!and plans to spill them out before 
Rise sae -.. (agents are digging into the income 
week on corruption in the New tax records of Hoffa and Dio. 
York area of the International 
ithe basis for its high point of the David J. McDonald, president of 
current hearings—the uestioning’ the United Steel workers of Amer- 
'testimony of Anthony J. Doria,/used to secure my_ reelection.” 
former secretary-treasurer of Allied|Such charges had been made by 
Doria is regarded as a key person union's vote as candidate against 
in the affairs that brought Johnny, McDonald in last Feb. 12 elections. 
committee developed Dio’s relation-'cals to impound the ballots cast 
ship to Hoffa’s machine and _his)!ast February. 
Hoffa's supporters. - 
Sen, John L. McClellan (D-Ark) Salary Ceiling 
be questioned on much more than 
his operations in the New York dis-! come tax effective Jan. 1, 1958, that 
will limit income to 15,000 zlotys a 
who is midwest leader of the IBT 
and is virtually the acknowledged 
30 convention of the IBT at which 
a new president is to be elected. 


Senate Rackets Committee will ton- the convention. 
tinued hearing more witnesses this! Meanwhile, Federal 
| On another front, the Senate’ 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, to lay! committee pes be ‘ cr oa 
of James Hoffa next week. . ica, stating that to the best of his/ 
This week will open with the knowledge “no union funds were 
Industrial Workers (formerly the! followers of Don Rarick, who drew 
‘United Auto Workers of the AFL).{about 35 percent of the steel 
Dio into power in that union. | Earlier McClellan had disclosed 
Last week’s testimony before the! he had requested all steel union lo- 
role in the seizure of the New York! 
District Council's leadership by Poland Sets 
told newsmen at the conclusion of 
last week’s hearings that Hoffa will) WARSAW, Aug. 11—The Polish 
Government has decreed a ‘new in- 
trict. 
McClellan also hinted that Hoffa, 
next IBT president, may be called 
for a second time prior to the Sept. 
There seems little doubt that the 
Senate committee has accumulated 


|ated upward. An 8,000-zloty;\in- 
come would be taxed at 10 percent.! 


month, it was reported today. At pla 


Sooner Coach Moans— 


Nobody Believes him 


DALLAS, Tex., Aug. 7—Coach body.” 
Bud Wilkinson freely admitted to-| “We'll have a sound football 
day his national champion Okla-'team this fall,” Wilkinson said, 


Theirs is Aug. 11—Sugar Ray Robinson did fifth-round knockout, May 1, ex-|homa football team would be a|“and we'll be able to beat some of 


“sound” one this fall, but there was our opponents who aren't sound. 


considerable doubt whether it But whether we'll be able to make 


lwould be able to make “the big the big plays that win the close 


plays” that win the close games. _ ones is very much in doubt.” 

The amiable Oklahoma mentor! Wilkinson pointed out that he 
moaned a bit at the team’s lack of! lost 18 lettermen, including seven 
speed and experience and expressed starters, his first twe quarterbacks, 
* Segre that it wouldn’t come tremendous halfback Tommy Mc- 
close to having the explosive quali-|Donald and fullback Billy Pricer 
ties that have carried it to 40 and two great linemen in center 
straight victories. Jerry Tubbs and tackle Ed Gray. 

But he is failing to convince his) However, Wilkinson admitted 
listeners that Oklahoma would not! that morale, which he described as 
march through its big eight con- 90 percent or better responsible for 
ference schedule without marring, winning football, was excellent on 
its record of 59 consecutive league|the Sooner squad and that there 
victories and nine loop titles. iwas also some good talent, green 

He praised Colorado, the team though it might be, mixed up with 
which has given him the most/the high morale. 
trouble inside the conference in re-| Wilkinson confirmed again that 
cent years, as “a real football team,”| Oklahoma was discussing with the 
adding that Missouri was strength- Southwest Conference the possibil- 


‘ening fast and said that “although) ity of working out a mutual agree- 
| few people will agree with me, ment on observance of the Con- 


Iowa State will surprise every- ference letter of intent. 


ee ee ee 


Put Recognition In Writing, 
Bell Asked By Player Group 


CHICAGO, Aug. 11—Bert Bell,;agreement recognizing the associa- 
commissioner of the National Foot-|tion be signed by Aug. 18. 
ball League, revealed today that he} 3.1) who was in Chicago for 


has been asked to put in writing _,. aed 
his vetbal agreement to recognize|riday nights All-Star football 
the League's new player associa-| game, said Miller had withdrawn 


tion. one association request that the 
“I don’t know why I have to| League pay him (Miller) a $15,000 
sign an a ent,” Bell said. “I’ve|salary and $10,000 in expenses as 
testified before Congress that I/attorney for the player group. 
recognize the Association. I'll} Most of the owners and other of- 
consult with lawyers before I sign.”| ficials of the 12 N.F.L. clubs back- 
Bell formally recognized thejed Bell’s action in recognizing the 
player at Washington Aug. 1 Player Association during the 
while the se subcommittee in-| Washington hearings. 
a anti-trust sags of However, George Marshall, own- 
essional sports was taking tes- “ied one 
vee from NE L. officials. andj ® Of the Washington Redskins, said 
we doubted that the commissioner 
had authority under the league 
constitution to recognize the: Player 
Association. George Halas, owner 
of the Bears, backed Bell with the 
qualification that each club have 
tative. in the. Association. 
| Bears currently -have no repre- 
sentative. was 


yers. 
Don Kellett, general manager of 
the Baltimore Colts, first revealed 
the latest association move earlier 
today at the club’s training camp in 
Westminster, Md. Kellett said Bell 
had informed him that Creighton 
Miller of Cleveland, attorney for 
the players, had asked that an 
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Scholle Says 


CIVIL RIGHTS BILL: 


Hoffa Keeps 
Michigan Split 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 

DETROIT, Aug. 10 — August 
Scholle, president of the Michigan 
CIO,. in his speech opening the 
State CIO convention here, 
charged that James Hoffa, mid- 
west Teamsters’ was the 
main reason why the Michigan la- 
bor merger had not yet been ac- 
complished. 

Scholle told the 455 delegates 
that he was disappointed over the 
delay in the merger, but that from 
the beginning of the state merger 
negotiations, while the CIO -team 
wanted to talk of building organ- 
ized labor and united political ac- 
tion, Hoffa wanted to know where 
the dues would go. 

Another merger meeting Is set 
for Detroit tomorrow, and Scholle’s 
public castigation of Hoffa's role 
was seen as taking the Issue, 
through publicity, to the AFL rank 
and file, who number 350,000 in 
Michigan. 

Organized labor here has en- 
dorsed three Negroes for city coua- 
cil, the primary election of which 
takes place Sept. 10. The AFL 
is backing state representatives 
George Edwards and C. M. Diggs 
(no relation to Congressman Diggs). 
The CIO is backing William Pat- 
rick, a liberal Democrat. This is 
the first time either group has 
backed a Negro in a councilmanic 
primary race. 

The CIO in its convention put 
forward a coalition ticket of Ed 
Carey, UAW leader, and state leg- 
islator Wm. Patrick, and Stanley 
for City Council. They also 
backed incumbent council mem- 
bers Mary Beck, Ed Comnor, James 
Lincoln and E. van Antwerp. 

After a floor battle they also, 


supported former council presi- 
dent Louis Miriani for Mayor. 


head. 


Miriani had refused to speak to q| council eliminated Dave Beck from | 


Moslem convention here last week- 
end, charging they were anti- 
Eisenhower. 

Emil Mazey, UAW secretary- 
treasurer, charged that the McClel- 
lan committee seeks to create in 
the public minds the idea that 
labor is full of racketeers, yet, he 
said, of the millions of members, 
only a few are involved in such 
anti-labor practices, while not a 
word has been mentioned of the 

igantic steals and swindles in 

usiness circles. He said if these 
few ‘in labor ranks don’t clean up 
their mess, then they should be 
kicked out and new unions chart- 
ered, no matter if it’s the old UAW- 
AFL or the Teamsters Union, He 
said the millions of labor must 
unite politically, act unitedly both 
in the economic and political fronts 
and kick out those who oppose 


such moves. 


Teachers Urge City 
Act Against Bias 


The Teacher’s Union at its mem- 
bership meeting last week, backed 
a grees ena — out- 

wing discrimination in housing, 
and urged full implementation of 
the recommendations made in the 
reports on school integration by 
the Board of Education’s is- 
Sion on Integration. 


By ROY WILKINS 

Executive Secretary, NAACP 
a civil rights bill has been 
passed by the United States 
Senate. During this long per-| 
iod, many civil rights measures 


GELLER PREDICTS 
A COMPROMISE’ 


AFL-C10 Council 
Opens Meet Today 


CHICAGO, Aug. 11.—The AFL-CIO executive council 
will begin its mid-summer session here tomorrow with the 


issue Of corruption in unions 
as had been the case in council 
meetings since last January. 

The council wil lalso take stock 
of a bad legislative year for lab 


<< 
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; |charges against 


OFFA 
including the shelving once more 
of the bill to expand minimum 
wage coverage. 

While the last sessio nof the 


its midst, this session will be meet- 
ing in face of the prospect that 


James Hotfa may get the Team-| 
sters Union presidency. The lead-' group of professional labor or- 


| 


ers of the AFL-CIO are no warmer 
to Hoffa than to Beck. 

The current AFL-CIO News fea- 
tures last week's Senate rackets 
committee hearings under the 


headlie, “Probe Links Hoffa to) 


‘Paper Locals.’ The paper also runs 
a diagram showing how a handful 


=m | fice because he and two other top 

» | officers of the Carpenters invoked 
Sa Ps: ; | tioned on a right-ol-way land deal! 
7 | profit the three made on land sold 


- | state officials who are now under 


Rep. Emanuel Celler (D-NY) chairman of the House 
Judiciary Committee, predicted yesterday that the “House 
will come into an agreement” on the civil rights compromise. 

Rep. Celler’s prediction came in 
} the course of an interview on the 
TV program, “Citizen Searchlight.” 

Celler said he hoped that con- 
gressional tempers will have sim- 
mered down by Wednesday and the 
controversy over the jury trial 
amendment can be resolved in fa- 
vor of a workable compromise. He 
»|said that House Republican lead- 


~~ ers, by that time, “will accept. the 

of names of questionable charac-' »onosal to. modify the jury trial 

pe ogre ree as a basis for a “OF [amendment so that it applies only 
( OCcCAaIS. 


: criminal contempt case involving 
Among the questions to face the 


ye ““\ the right to vote.” 
council is the status of Maurice! Cell liek *- Rewiih Binal 
'Hutcheson, president of the Car- mare Eis: - a Sade me 


'penters and an AFL-CIO vice- were trying to make the House and 
president. Under AFL-CIO rules, Senate er < irreconcilable 
‘Hutcheson has no right to hold of.| that = bill ee forward. He 
, 'said “it is no secret that they want 
|to keep the issue alive in the 1958 
elections.” He conceded that the 
Senate bill was “disappointing” to 
pro-civil rights Democrats. But he 
said they were willing to accept it 
et a bill through Congress. He 


again highlighting its agenda 


; 


the Fifth Amendment when ques- 


in Indiana, involving a handsome | CELLAR 
. W. Martin Jr. said he would be 
the ance 3 felt on tthe ta, willing for Congress to stay in ses- 
0 aan be - Cenate| 308 until eninge on if yer 
: : _ oe ‘for a conference to work out a 
the Raker aad | ill be sent to a joint conference stronger bill. Some Democrats have 
lead Weatilie : Wiademinn au jcommuttee mm an effort to hamme: complained that Republicans want 
United Textile Workers, whose | ort a compromise on the jury trial ;, , 
top otticials were exposed as cor-| - - d } “4 ~ ito delay a tinal test until next year, 
rupt by the Senate committee provieson ecopyed bY ve Senate They contend the Republicans rea- 
rupt by the senate e. over ae protests. _«,|son that this would expose the 
Democratic leaders are pressing North-South Democratic split on 
ag nomen an <i t watered Co rights and might swing north- 
ate version alter Changing iH S0)| ern Negro votes to the GOP, 
that the jury trial cuarantee would) ..,, ee 
apply wi an right-to-vote cases. Celler defended his present sup- 
It now would-apply to alf ‘Federa] Port for what is admittedly a “wat- 
criminal contempt cases—but not to ered down bill and the procedure 
civil contempt for routing it through the rules 
Noting dak time ts running out/ Committee by stating: “I want om 
in the current session, Celler said|* * ° ~ NAACP, — y 
it is “yet possible” to pass~a eiyi}| most of labor unions .. . have come 
rights bill this year “vere it not/out and said “We want a bill. 


eRe . | If the bill were referred to a 
for the desire of the Republican | ty use-Senate conference at this 


Party to play politics with this Im-| ime, Celler said, “the sectional ran- 


portant measure. | 
House Republican leader Joseph _ eee (Continued on Page 7) 


ito 


‘the government in collusion with} ..; 


' 


indictment. | 
The council is also likely to get: 
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NLRB Petition 
Filed by AFL-CIO 


Organizers 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 11—A | 


ganizers in the newly-established 
Federation of AFL-CIO Field Rep- 
resentatives has filed a petition with 
the National Labor Relatiens Board 
asking the board to hold a collec- 
tive bargaining election among the 
225 professional union organizers 
of the labor body. 


The Meaning of the Civil Rights Bill 


(Editorial note: The following 
statement from Roy Wilkins, 
executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Assoc. for the Advance- 
ment. of Colored People, was 
written in answer to” requests 
from the press for clarification 
on the position of the NAACP 
and its supporters. It was cir- 

| in the weekly news bul- 
letin of the NAACP.) 


have been passed bv the House!awakened both parties to the fool-|been shorn of its most effective 


only to succumb to a Dixie fili-jhardiness of a filibuster against 
buster in the Senate. That this taking up the bill. The Negro vot- 


i 


bill met no such fate is in itself 
significant. 

The fact that no filibuster de- 
veloped on the motion to take up 


that there was no filibuster. 
__As passed by the Senate the bill 


is not as strong a measure as we 
of the NAACP want and believe 
the people are entitled to. It has 


(See Editorial. on Page 5) 


— --- 


the bill (where it has always de- 
veloped in the past) is a tribute to 


For the first time in 87 years 


Negro voters in the November 
election who demonstrated their 
flexibility and determination to 
support issues rather than blindly 
support parties. The November 
election shift, coupled with the 
swe for a change in the Renate 
ilibuster Rule 22 last January, 


er can thank himself for the fact 
| pote 


elements. However, even in the 


‘Senate version there are residual 
itialities for (a) increasing the 
egro voters in the 
South; (b) discovering whether, as 
‘has been claimed, the vast ma- 
jority of voting cases will be dis- 
posed of in civil actions without 
a jury; (c) determining whether or 
not, for the official record, south- 
ern juries can render verdicts in 
voting cases on the basis of the 
evidence and the law; (d) investi- 
gation and exposure by the fed- 
eral a oe the “ 
tions voting rights, 

establishment a an effective Bs 
fully manned civil rights division 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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- British Guiana Holds Election Today y 


— Oman Rebels Retire 
To Hill Positions 


BAHREIN, Persion Gulf, Au ug. 11—A British force today 
occupied the main fortress of the Oman rebel and ridges at 
rockets. 


Nizwa, while rebels, retreated to the spiny rocks 
where they were selatively safe ye 
from RAF bombing and strafing. 

In areas where resistance was At the other end of the front, 
the rebels were reported holding a 
roadblock east of Izki. 


DEATH CLAIMS YEAR'S Tth | 
VICTIM OF HIROSHIMA RAID ' 


HIROSHIMA, Aug. 11.—Yoshitaro Mizunaga, 72, died here last 
night of a tumor of the liver, the seventh victim this year of the 
atom bomb dropped on Hiroshima 12 years ago. Doctors said ‘his 
liver ailment was caused by radiation from the A-bomb blast. 


PICKETLINE AT PHILA. 
CITY HALL HITS H-TESTS 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 11—Members of the Fellow- 
p of Reconciliation ‘paraded an hour around City Hall, 


commemorating Hiroshima Day with placards protesting 
continuation of the nuclear bomb 
tests. The line was headed by a 
little boy. 


Earlier in the day four busy 
street corners downtown were cov- 
ered with leaflets urging the tests 
be ended and calling for disarma- 
ment. Some 6,000 leaflets were dis- 
tributed. 

In the evening a rally took place 


at the Friends Meeting House in 
the Center city at which Clarence 


any genuine dean: So they have 
come forward with new “safe- 
guards” for the August elections to 
prevent this. 

SAFEGUARDS’ 

The new legislative council will 
consist of 28 membe:s, only 14 of 
whom will be elected. Three British 
officials (Chief Secretary, Attorney- 
General, Financial Secretary) and 
11 nominated members will make 
the remainder. 

This will enable the governor to 
choose as many nominated mem- 
bers as he thinks fit to counter- 
balance the election results, de- 
pending on whether the Jagan-led 
P.P.P. wins the majority of seats or 
whether both P.P.P. parties come 
to an agreement to work together. 


ithe influence of the P.P.P. and the|, New constituency boundaries 
| progressive elements in the trade have been created to weaken the 
union movement. position of the Jagan-led P.P.P. No 
Of the £10,000 fund, which) @2?8¢ has been made where. it did 

, > 


comes from levies on British trade not contest or had few votes in 


unions to assist Colonial trade as Bra et coe cs 
unions, no less than 23,000 has stituencies hav 


been spent to prop up company been amalgamated so that the 


unions in British Guiana, notably P.P.P. would get only one seat. 


the Manpower Citizens’ Associa- To cause even more confusion 
tion each individual candidate must 


ite wade “ehuteen” have | h ive a distinctive symbol, whereas 
oe ’ in 1953 this applied to each single 


been busy urging the trade unions al 
“not to meddle in politics” and he P Re, cent attempts o form an elec- 
T.U.C. sent its expert. toral alliance did not sueceed.} 
Despite all its efforts, British im-|\¢_ Burnham declared: “We walk 
peeri: lism has not fully succeeded’ alone,” and the U.D.P. proclaimed:| shi 
in achieving its aims. “We walk with God” to which Dr.' 
Divisions certainly exist between’ Jagan retorted: “We walk with the 
the political parties, but there is| people.” 
also strong opposition to British} This is not an idle boast. Earlier 
policy. This was expressed at an this year the Jagan-led P.P.P. won 
All-Party Conference last year, at |g out of 78 seats for electors to the 
which there was a united demand | Gener: 1] Council of the Rice Pro- 
for the return of the constitution | ducers’ Association. having con- 
revoked in 1953 and a new general | tested in 65 districts. Its mass in- 
election. The conference sent &/fjnence still remains in the country- 
delegation to the British Governor’ side, though in Georgetown, the|' 
to discuss this demand, but met| capital, desperate. measures are 
with a blunt refusal. ‘being taken to weaken its position. 
With two rival parties of the | Election swindles and repressive 


LONDON 


AFTER an interval of nearly 
four years British Guiana i 
to the polls this Monday. Dur 
ing this period of “mestlag 
time” (the polite official term) 
the British Governor has ruled with 
a puppet regime. 

This replaced the short-lived 
government of the People’s Pro- 
gressive Party, headed by Dr. 
Cheddi Jagan, which was dissolved 
in October, 1953. Troops and war- 
ships were dispatched to the cel- 
ony and the constitution was re- 
voked. 

In the past four years British im- 
perialism has adopted new meth- 
ods in an attempt to weaken the 
influence of the P.P.P. 

WINDOW DRESSING 

First, there has been a new spurt 
of “development schemes” house- 
building and other measures, all de- 
signed to convince the people that 
officialdom was doing something 
for them. Previously, there was 
very little. 

During the brief period in which 
the P.P.P. held office all forms of 
pressure were exerted to sabotage 
its plans for economic and social 
development. But between 1954 
and 1956 no less than £6 million 
came from the British government 
under the Colonial Development 
and Welfare Aet. 

Through the medium of the Co- 
lonial Development Corporation 
total loans for capital projects now 
amount to £4,500,000, mainly for 
big, private firms. This is 60 per- 
cent of the total loans to the whole 
Caribbean. region, though the po 
ulation of British Guiana is a 
16 percent of the total. 

Most of the welfare grants have 
been devoted to drainage, irriga- 
tion, roads and research, and re- 
cently new heusing has become a 


DR. JAGAN 


—————— 
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Dennis’ statement to President Eis- 
enhower were mailed out by the 
Communist Party to trade unien- 
ists, community leaders and city of- 
ficials. 

The Fellowship of Reconeilia- 
tion activities were reported that 
evening on radio and television. 

The Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom 
sent a delegation to the Japanese 


major item. Though officially de- 
signed for the low-income groups, 
many of these are occupied when 
completed by middle income 
groups. The rents are too high for 
the lower-paid workers, so that 
little effect has been made on the| - 
appalling slums and overcrowding. 

Most “development” is actually 
replacement of railway. rolling 
stock, repairs to bridges and similar 
measures, and verv little given to 
new factories. But. even these 


meagre steps serve to show that the 
mass influence of tlhe P.P.P. has! 
forced the British rulers to take 
some progressive measures. 

Secondly, Tory policy was to as- 
sist “moderates” to gain the leader- 
ship of the P.P.P. and te get rid 
of the “extremists” who were led by 
Dr. Jagan. The report of the Rob- 
ertson Commission in 1954 (ap- 
pointed by the British government 
openly declared this as a condition 
before new elections would be al- 
lowed. : 

This strategy met with partial 
success. Early in 1955, L. F. S.) 
Burnham, having failed by demo- 
cratic means to win the ——— 
of the P.P.P., broke awa 
formed a rival party—alse sed de the! 
P.P.P., a tribute to the appeal of 
this title. 

However, this in itself was not 
enough, for the aim of the British 
Tories has been to build up also 
the orthedox political parties te 
counter the influenee of the P.P.P. 
They hoped that the United Demo- 
cratic Party, which in 1953 was the 
main opposition to the P.P.P., 
would serve this purpose, but it has 
not justified their hopes. 

Now’ they are also giving their 
backing to a new creation, the Na- 
tional Labor Front, which is de- 
signed to appeal o voters in the 
countrysi workers and small 
farmers, - 

The U.D.P. is in favor of Carib- 
bean Federation, but the N.L.F. is 
against it. Their caleulation is that 
this will bring beth the pro-federa- 
tion and anti-federation votes  to- 
gether and so weaken the P.P.P. | 
UNIONS 

the General Ceuncil of|nik 


> 


officially invited by China at the| bishop explaining why he wanted 
‘World Youth Festival here, said, to make the trip. Because of the 
“I welcome the opportunity to visit 


‘Soviet Union's peat processing 


Thirdly, 
the British TUC and the ICFTU 
have — measures to weaken 


P.P.P. and two other parties backed | measures may succeed in halting 
by Big Business, one would imagine | the advance of a united movement 
the British Tories would feel safe|in British Guiana, but in the end it 
from the Jagan-led P.P.P. But they | will” sweep forward in tune with 
are still haunted by the fear that it}the rising struggle in all British 
would | win a sweeping majority in! colonies. 


Youths Tell Why They y 
Plan to Visit China 


MOSCOW, Aug. 11—The urge for adventure and the 
desire “to visit my Christian brothers” were among the rea- 
‘sens given here by Americans ; who will visit China. The 


Rev. Warren McKenna, of Boston,| 
who was one of the 15 Americans ‘added that 7” was writing to his 


‘China tour, he will return to the 
US. in September instead of in 
August. 

Five and possible more of the 
0) who originally asked to visit 
China were reported to have re-! 
versed their decision to go. Walter 
Coppedge, a student at Oxford, 
University, said he wouldn't go as 
he originally planned, because he! 
was fearful the State Department 
might withdraw his passpert and 
force him to give up his studies at 
Oxford University. 

The Chinese who invited 15 
American youths to take the trip, 
said up to 35 more could come on 
the Moscow-Peking train trip for 


(Continued « on Page 7) 


my Christian brothers in China and 
also the opportunity to judge the 
life of the people there as is possble 
within sueh a limited time.” 

Beb Williamson, of New York, 
sail he would make the three-week 
trip to Peking and Hong Kong in 
mid-August because “I was invited 
te go and I like to take part in ad- 
ventures of this sort.” 

He said that another reason for 

ing the invitations was, “I 
think the State rtment will 
change its rules on travel to China 
soon. 

McKenna said he would com- 
ment later on the State Depart- 
ments ban on China travel. He 


fn 33 Months 


, ki 
of liberation, 


land 700 


sor of Biology at Havert Col-| 
lege, were the speakers. 


Embassy in Washington to convey 
to the Japanese people a message 
of friendly greeting and su to 
the movement for ending the nu- 
clear weapon testings and for 


—_ 


Some 35,000 Algerian freedom 
eae 
a 

French troops in the 33-month war 
according to reports 

by Reuters from Algeria. 
The British news agency on Sat- 
urday cited reliable sources: in Al- 


fi 


‘aeria for the figures, which also 


showed that the French troops suf- 
fered 3,900 killed, 9,000 wounded 
missing. 


: 


The Communist Party is 
emerging as the biggest party 
in Java, the most populous island 
of Indonesia. Returns are ex- 
pected soon from recent eleetions 
in West Java followima publica- 
tion of results from Central 
Java showing that the C.P. 


s 
S 


Sit 


gt 
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the Communists supplanting the 
Nahdatul Aluma Party bens 


Peat Experts on Trip Find Russians Friendly — 


By ARNOLD SAWISLAK mining and peat experts in person- 
Walled Press Cerscapendent al negotiations with. Soviet ambas- 


WASHINGTON, Aug. L]—. sador Georgi N, Zaroubin, dis- 
(UP) — Americans just back cussed the trip with L. M. 


Newman, assistant chief coal tech- 
from an inspection tour of the nologist of the U.S. Bureau of 


Mines. 


industry found the Russians 
“not only friendly, but eager 


ito be helpful, John A. . Bhat- 
(D-Minn) today. 

Blatnik, who prone a ex- 
change of American and R 


a as well as a 


“According to Mr. 


the Russians were not only friend- 

ly but eager to show our mission 
everything they wanted to see con- 
cerning peat -nggee store othe and use 
in the Moscow 
areas,’ Blatnik said 


og 


”| scheduled to arrive in Minnesota ing, note taking, - securing 
today to inspect Mesaba range iron{formation about the installa 
ore and taconite processing meth-|the Americans visited. 


“E 


. 


dially without even the pies 
suspicion of hostility or un 


liness,” Blatnik said. 
He said the American experts 


peat program. 
“Of the 56 million tons. 


CLIFFORD T. McAVOY 
DIES AT AGE OF 59 


Clifferd Thomas McAvoy, 
Deputy Commissioner of Wel- 
fare under Mayor LaGuardia, 
and American Labor Party 


candidate for Mayor in 1953, 
died Friday in Cape Cod hospital, 
Hyannis, Mass., of nephritis, at the 
age of 52. 

Surviving are the widow, Mrs. 
Muriel Gravelle McAvoy, of the 
home address, 170 State St., Brook- 
lyn; a son, Chisholm C, McAvoy, 
of Washington, and a daughter, 
Mrs. Robert LeGrand Johnstone 
Ill, of Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

Clifford McAvoy was the son of 
John V. McAvoy, a justice of the 
City court, Superior court and Ap- 
pellate divisien, and grandson of 
Thomas V. McAvoy, a Tammany 
Hall leader and Deputy Police 
Commisisoner and Chief Inspector & 
under Mayor William J. Gaynor. © 

He was born in New York Oct.| 
30, 1904, and was graduated from| 
Columbia University in 1926, con- 
tinuing his graduate studies there 
in Romance languages. 

He studied violin and composi-: 
tion here and in France and Italy, | 
and was official interpreter and 
concert violinist at the Conserva-) 


! 
: ey ee | 
teire Americain im 


Union Meet 
Fontainebleu, | 5 Toda 
France. | y 
From 1927 te 1938 he taught at 


McAVOY 


| 


| 
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By HARRY RAYMOND 


and forming one united state-wide AFL-CIO. The merger 


delegates voted unanimously for a, 
resolution approving a unity for-! 
mula proposed in June by AFL- 
CIO president George Meany. 

Similar action was taken a month 
ago by the Buffalo Convention of 
the State Federation. 

Louis Hollander, State CIO 
president, read to the delegates a 
communication from Harold C.,! 
Hanover, secretary of the State | 
Federation, advising that the AFL’ 
had appointed a committee of 
three to meet with a CIO commit-| 
tee to draft financial and consti- 
tutional plans for the merger. : 

A joint convention is planned 
ta be held in the fall at which the! 
AFL-CIO Constitution will be sub- sine ill 
mittted for approval. 

Under the agreement, Thomas 


be the legislative 
chairman of the merged organiza- 


State C10 Unanimous 
In Vote for Merger 


The New York State CIO, during its two-day 17th Annual Constitutional Conven- 
tion, moved a long step toward the goal of merging with the State Federation of Labor 


action came when the 1,000 


He said the AFL “should have 

cleaned their house before they 
ever invited us in.” 
* “Let's not spread mess 
around,” vo said. “Let's clean 
one part of it. Things might grow 
in it.” 

He said the State and City CIO 
were not ready for a merger, that 
they had “suffered enough from 
the misdeeds of a few punks.” 

“Since merger, did we grow in 
the south?” Quill asked. “No. Whe 
did? The Klansmen and the White 
Citizens Councils. 

“In some places we are in full 
retreat. Have we achieved any na- 


that 


|tional legislation? No. The em- 


ployers are winning the fight on 
television—smearing everyone who 
wears a union button or carries a 


. | tions. 
A. Murfay, president of the New) 


York State Federation of L abor.| Michael J. Quill, president of 


will be president of the merged a bara Workers — 
organizations. Secretary - treasurer who spoke Thursday in opposition 


will be Harold J. Garno, who ov delegates voting for it, thus 


Riverdale Country School, Sa age pg Aug. 11.—The! 

bia University and City College. Aieanin i. regan ye 
After his appointment by Mayor] 4 nnya} seme a iy Odea ri 

LaGuardia in 1938, he continued} morrow with changes ‘wd its ali’ 

‘with the City administration for tution high on the agenda. 

seleak Sethian aed son ee — The union is pointing for a clos- 


er-knit organization in wage-bar- 
tion director of the Greater New) gaining T : : 
York ClO Council, and in 1944 he Saaee agence bie eam oe 


S a. nin ic ittee, which 
became UE legislative representa- es had Anse in siekdnaey 
tive in Washington. In 1946 he was} ing wage-incr ’ 

UE political action director of UE > a net, ome gin 


oy a so eirwomn aah bet be reduced to 36 members. 
ai came assistant director of the} These Pee oer agama vt 
CIO-PAC ia charge of 11 midwest tee ye gemaryl eme 


ident Oliver A. Knight and three 

States. other international officers, 16 dis- 
In March, 1948, he helped or-}trict directors, and one rank-and- 
ganize a Progressive Party Labor|file member from each of the 16 
Committee for Wallace and served | districts. The latter would have to 
as its New England director. come from locals which subscribe 
He was secretary of the UE de-|to the committee’s “mandatory " 
fense cemittee in 1950 and 1951. 


wage program. The commmittee 
He was the ALP’s candidate for 


sets a wage goal each year, but 
City Ceuncil President in 1951 and allows locals some latitude to meet 
polled 102,279 votes. 


certain situations. | 
Under the plan new suggested. 

He was active in the- founding 2 ss ¢ 
of the American Forum for Se 


groups concerned with bargainin 
sities duction: and. ot tho. Umelt ne? 2 ee ie tele 
of his death was chairman of the 


national strategy conferences prior, 
new Cemmittee for Socialist Unity. 


to formation of a mandatory bar- 
“ gaining program. Delegates to these| 

Ia 1952 McAvoy was chairman 
of the Citizens Emergency Defense 


sessions would be limited te three 
trem each district, to be selected 
Conterence, organized at the time 
that 16 Communists faced Smith 


by district councils. 
Act charges here. 


: 


This change was among several 
endorsed by the unien’s 16-man 
executive board last spring and 
thus seems certain of adoption.| 

The board alse proposed that 
conventions be held every two 
years, instead of annually, and that 
the union defense fund, as such, be! 
replaced by an operating fund 
which would take over 90 percent 
of the union’s income, and an em- 
ergency fund which would get the 
other 10 percent. 

The constitution committee be- 
gan reviewing hundreds ef propos- 
als in Chicago this week. It will 
recommend concurrence gr non- 
concurrence in each, or suggest 
substitutes. A change in the con- 
stitution must be approved by two- 
thirds of the convention delegates. 

Knight and all other officers are 
up for reelection. Ne opposition is 
expected. The union president and 


Jersey Unemployed 
Show Increase 


TRENTON, N. J., Aug. 11—Un- 
empleymernt hit its highest June 
total in years, the New Jersey Divi- 
sion of Emplovment Security re- 
ported. 

Joha J. Yencik, director of the 
division, said estimated unemploy- 
ment rose 10,000 to a total of 133,- 
000, He attributed the increase to 
the usual influx of school graduates 
into the laber market. 

Unemployment insurance pay- 
ments drepped 20 percent during. 
June from $10,949,151 in May to 

hie wage policy committee direct- 


$8,742,711, Yencik said. 
BEST ee a Ds, ed the strategy last spring which 
won their petroleum cians an- 
‘other substantial raise. 
Still higher wages and a shorter 


work week are expected to be dis- 
cussed next week, but only in gen- 
eral terms. These items will be re- 
served for bargaining policy com- 
mittee next spring. 
_ Meantime, the union is denying 
responsibility fer increased prices 
on gasoline and other oil products, 
the cause cited by many compa- 
nies. It took that positien in a let- 
ter to President. Eisenhower 
p. ‘the latter appealed to labor 
management to use. restraint in 


» 


4 


pee 


: 


the same title in the present State 
ClO Council. 

The AFL-CIO will have a main 
office in Albany and an executive 
office in New York City. 


|making approval of the steps. taken 
80 far unanimous. 


| Quill reealled his objections to 
| the national merger in 1955. 


Chairman of the executive board, “Unfortunately, [ve been prov- 
will be Hollander, who was unan-|ed right,” he told the delegates. 
imously re-elected. to his post as | “George Meany and other top 
president of the State CIO, Carno leaders have done their damadest 
was likewise re-elected to his old,in an awful mess. I'm only sorry 
post. we're in that cesspool teday—and 


According to the agreement,'a cesspool it is.” 


ClO RESOLUTIONS 


The following resolution on the tees of the New York State CIO 
racketeer-sponsored “sweetheart” Council and the New York State 
centracts used by employers to Federation of Labor, meeting 
explott Puerto Rican and Negro with AFL-ClO president George 
workers was adopted by the 17th | Meany, agreed on June 24, 1957, 
Convention of the New York | in New York City to certain 
State CIO: terms for merger of the twe or-| 

. ganizations, and, 
RESOLUTION submitted by New; WHEREAS, those terms were the 
Yerk City ClO Council to 1957! following: | 
State CIO Convention: That the new organizatioa be 
HEREAS it has been brought to} named the New York State 
the attention of the New York} AFL-CIO. 

City ClO Council the plight of)2. That its president come from the 


» 


1, 
W 


holds! © the merger, joined with his fel-| 


union card.” 

Quill assailed the national AFL- 
ClO code, adopted by the State 
CIO, calling for expulsion of unien 
officers who evoke the Fifth 
| Amendment to avoid testifying be- 
fore labor - baiting congressional 
hearmgs. 

“The top command of the Amer- 
ican labor movement is making a 
mistake,” he said. “They are run- 
ning seared and dumping every- 
thing in the spillway to gain re- 
spectability. I personally would not 
take the Fitth. But I would fight 
like hell to preserve the rights of 
others to take it. As far as TWU 
members and officers are concern- 
ed, thev can take the Fifth till the 
cows came home.” 

Quill’s remarks were warmly 
cheered. But he and his TWU del- 
egates were in a losing minority 
in an effort to have the merger 
deadline extended until Dec. 5. 
They finally voted with the ma- 
jovity for the merger resolution, 
making it clear they would con- 
tinue in the organization as a loyal 
opposition. 

The laber movement has a “tre- 
mendous job of education to de,” 
Hollander told the delegates te 
offset the efforts of its enemies. 


He pointed out that the uniens 


the Spanish speaking workers,} State Federation of Labor. 
Negro workers and other mi-|3. That its secretary-treasurer from 
nority groups who are being ex-} the State CIO. 
ploited in sweetheart agreements| 4. That its chairman of the board! 
made between sweatshop em-| and COPE come from the State 
ployers and phony unions for the} CIO. 
sole purpose of exploiting the}5. That its legislative chairman 
werkers and giving them into| come from the State Federation. 
virtual slavery and depriving 6. That it have a beard composed 
them of the benefits of bona fide| of the above-named four officers 
trade unionism, and and 25 others; 15 from the Fed. 
WHEREAS our Puerto Rican and; eration and 10 from the State 
Negro brother and others are the; ClO. 
main sufferers from this in-{7. That an executive office be es 
tolerable sweat shop condition! tablished in New York City for! 
brought about by this combina-| the president, board and COPE) 
tion of phony anions and un-| chairman and their staffs. | 
scrupulous employers and That all present members of both! 
WHEREAS the AFL-CIO labor! _ staffs be retained. 
movement in New York City has) NOW. THEREFORE BE IT RE- 
joined in setting up a committee; - SOLVED, that this 17th Con- 
designed to end this exploitation)  titutional Convention of — the 
and to drive the phony unions} New York State CIO Council 
out of existence, therefore be it thereby approves of these terms, 
RESOLVED that the 1957 cam- so that a formal merger agree- | 
paign of the New York State CIO; ment and constitution for the 
Council condemns the employers} new body may be: drafted; 
and phony unions who have AND BE IT. FURTHER RE- 
joined together to exploit these) SOLVED, that the merger agree- 
workers, and be it further ment and constitution, when pre- 
RESOLVED that the New York! pared by counsel for both bodies, 
State CIO Council convention of-| he submitted to a special meet- 
fers full support and whole-| jing of the State CIO Executive 
hearted cooperation to the Com- Board for action, So that when 
mittee engaged in the mo-| the executive bodies of beth 
mentous ‘task “of ending this) State Federation and State CIO 
open-shop exploitations. have approved them, they may 
a then be submitted to separate 
Text of the Merger Resolu- | conventions of both bodies for 
tion adopted unanimously Friday 
by the 1,000 delegates to the 
New York State CIO Convention: 


3. 
| 
4. 


9. 


| 


later to a merger convention of 
the two groups at a time and 


s 


ratification, and for approval), 


“cannot begin to match the tre- 
mendous financial resources of the 
gigantic trusts and monopolies” and 
that labor cannot expect publishers 
af the commercial press and maga- 
zines to advance its cause. 

“But,” he declared, “we have 
something that they do not and 
cannot attain, the devoted loyalty 
at millions of members, their fam- 
ilies and their neighbors. We have 
only to activate them and place 
before them the true facts concern- 
ing public issues and affairs te im- 
spire them to pass the facts on to 
their neighbors.” 

Hollander said the New York 
State labor movement must in- 
crease its efforts to stimulate polit- 
ical education and maximum com- 
munity activities among its mem- 
bers. 

He warned that successful ef- 
forts of the unions on wages, hours 
and other economic matters at the 
bargaining table will be lost “if we 
are absent from the halls of Con- 
gress and the legislature in Al- 
bany.” 

Discussing further the problems 
of political action, Hollander said: 

“The levels of social security 
benefits, unempleyment insurance 
and workmen’s compensation, wage 
aml hour laws, education, civil 
rights, housing, health and safet 
legislation and other vital issues a. 
fecting the lives of each of us are 
‘dependent upon the degree to 
ich our members. participate in 
public affairs. 

“We must concentrate our im- 


place to jointly by both 


WHEREAS, negotiating commit-} organizations. 


— wage-price demands 


a 


mediate objectives in political edu- 
(Continued on Page 4) 
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Wisconsin Senatorial Primaries 
Climax End of McCarthyian Era 


By ALAN SHAW and S. G. EISENSCHER 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—What appears to be a new era in Wisconsin politics is being 
defined now from day to day since the first election held in Wisconsin after the recent 
death of Senator Joseph McCarthy. On July 30, the special primary elections to select 
candidates for both major parties for the vacant’ Senate seat resulted in the elimination of 
all candidates who in one way or another sought support of those responsible for keep- 


ing McCarthy in power. 


a _ a = —_— — — 


On Aug. 27, the final elec- vn were 
tion contest will be hetween | Borres in the attempt to estab- 


i : lish their claims to McCarthy's po- 
former Governor Walter Koh- jitical legacy. It was * wig a. 


ler, an outspoken Eisenhower whelming number of claimants who 
supporter who is generally|made it possible for a so-called 
considered moderately con-| mode™ Republican, Kohler, to 
; ,.. |€liminate them all from considera- 
servative Republican, and Wil- tion. tronically, it is Kobler, the 
liam Proxmire, a liberal Dem-!only Republican who had defend- 
ocrat who had faced Kohler ed the court decisions, who now 
in two successive unsuccess- Stands as the only obstacle now 
296 »_|between a liberal Democrat and a 
ful bids for the Governor's ...+ in the Senate of the US. 
seat in 1952 and 1954. | The bitter knowledge of this fact 
Regardless of the final outcome, is producing desperate efforts 
the primary results have already| among Republican Jeaders, both 
done much to reshape the affairs of state and national, to heal the seri- 
both major parties in Wisconsin. jous bre 
In the Republican column, Koh-|} last. tw ate contests in the Wis- 
ler was the only one of seven can-|consin.Bepublican Party. All major 
didates who identified himself as|Republican candidates except 
an Eisenhower supporter in both O’Konski have pledged their sup- 
domestic and foreign policy. The}port of Kohler. Davis, however, 
Republican machine, generally in waited three days before he issued 
the hands of the extreme right,/his somewhat less-than-enthusiastic 
whose leaders were still. smarting approval of Kohler’s candidacy. 
from their defeat at the hands of} e 
Senator Alexander Wiley in the} O’Konski’s position is still am- 
senatorial primaries Jast Fall, re- biguous, and his role in Wiscon- 
ceived a bitter blow when Kohler|sin politics deserves some special 
narrowly defeated -Glenn Davis,|attention. While retaining his titu- 
former congressman from Wauke-'lar leadership to a so-called “World 
sha. 'Anti-Communist Committee,” and 
Davis generally carried the main|trying to maintain his ties with the 


hopes of the big industrialist like} most belligerently sinister conni-) 


Walter Harnishfeger who had vers against world peace, O’Konski 
backed the late Senator McCarthy.|has for the last three terms been 
It was Davis who was climinated|carefully cultivating an increasing- 
by Wiley in last Fall's primary con-'ly larger circle of supporters in his 
test. own district from labor and the 

A close runner-up was Rep. Al-' generally depressed area of farm- 
vin O’Konski from northern Wis-|ers. On strictly labor questions, he 
consin’s 10th District, who has sur-;has voted carefully to build him- 
vived seven elections in Wiscon-|self a favorable record, and has 
sin’s economically poorest district| virtually defied the Republican Par- 
by dumping the official Republican|ty on farm issues, embracing the 
platform a resorting to extremely, Democratic farm program. But on 
demagogic maneuvers.. He _hasjcivil liberties and foreign policy, 


built himself up as an “independ-| he is still the same old O’Konski, | 


ent” and fishes for farm ,and labor still regarded by veteran political 
support. Yet O’Konski pre-dates observers from various camps with 
McCarthy as a vicious red-baiter, a'long memories as an unprincipled 
fact that he is fond of repeating,|\maneuverer with sinister motives. 
while fishing for votes on labor's! Yet, O’Konski'ss tactics have been 
side of the fence. |startingly successful. He was able 
The “also rans” on the Republi- to boast of support frorh both CIO 
can column, Lt. Governor Warren!and AFL in his last campaign for 
Knowles, former State Supreme) re-election, and both wings of or- 
Court Justice Henry Hughes, form-| ganized labor and pointedly taken 
er Congressman John Schafer, and|a hands-off position during the pri- 
State Senator Lorge, received a maries. Geodge Haberman, Wis- 
relative scattering of votes. consin AFL president, stated that 
A significant fact is the excep-|if O’Konski won the Republican 
tionally low vote received by Sen-| primaries, the AFL would consider 
ator Lorge, who was the only one|supporting him, while the Wiscon- 
among the seven Republicans who|sin CIO News listed him as one of 
openly embraced McCarthy's pro-|the “liberal” candidates, 
grom in toto, and who in fact made| Amidst rumors of the possibility 
this his main pitch. He finished|jthat O’Konski might decide to run 
sixth on the list, with only about|as an independent candidate on 
7,000 votes. Aug. 27, the Milwaukee Journal 
All Republican candidates, ex-| went so far as to predict that if this 
cept Kohler, had directed heavy|happens, he will draw more votes 
political artillery against the re-|from possible Proxmire supporters 
cent liberal decisions of the U. S.|than from those who would other- 
Supreme Court, and made other wise support Kohler. From being 


s opened up by the 


just another of Wisconsin’s 10 con- 
gressmen who happen to have a 
strong “home - town” following, 
O’Konski emerges from this prima- 
ry contest as a potential force in 
state politics. | 

/ 


MATTERS ARE LESS compili- 
cated in Demogratic circles, but 


DONT LET ME INTERRUPT You M Boy... I'M 
JUST CHECKING ON CUR PRODUCTION METHOD... 
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the picture there is not all clear-cut} - 
either Proxmire won handily over 


Clement Zablocki, who is little 
known among state-wide voters, 
and whose main support came from 
his own heavily Polish district on: 
Milwaukee's south side. Zablocki 
can best be characterized as a 
“Truman Democrat,” a strong “or- 


iganization” man who is pro-labor citize 
‘and liberal on domestic matters,|¢rally to carry out their citizenshi 


and a strong supporter of Admin- responsibilities by registering a 
istration Yicy in foreign affairs, Voting. 
sages both Truman and Eisenhow-| “The second area in which we 
er Administration. have to concentrate our efforts re- 
Proxmire, who classifies himself|lates to our activities in encourag- 
‘as a liberal Democrat, is widely ing a fuller discussion of the basic 
‘known as the Wisconsin Demo-|campaign issues, in order to get 
crats’ most vigorous campaigner,|more people to understand the is- 
having come within 35,000 votes! sues and to vote more intelligently. 
of unseating Kohler in 1954, after| “One of the most basic issues will 
losing by 400,000 votes in 1952.|be the question put to a vote in the 
‘It is generally conceded that it! 1957 election as to whether there 
was a the weight of the Eisen-!should be a convention to revise 
hower campaign that kept him/the state constitution. (A resolution 
from defeating Governor Vernon on this subject was adopted by the 
| Thomson last Fall. But Proxmire' convention along with resolutions 
is generally regarded as somewhat'on unemployment insurance and 
of an “independent” among Demo-|workmen’s compensation.) 
crats, a vigorous defender of civil| “We hope that a united labor 
‘liberties and Negro rights, and a|'movement will soon be achieved 
critic of H-bomb diplomacy. in this state so as to bring us closer 
Since the candidate favored by|to the achievement of these social 
labor leaders, Rep. Henry K.'and moral objectives. We are con- 
Reuss, had refused to run for the fident that united labor will give 
Senate seat, labor stayed out of | us greater opportunities than we 
ag eymacny campaign altogether.| ever had before for serving our own 
e 


(Continued from Page 3) 
cation, first of all, on two major 
aspects: 

“First, we must try to persuade 
more and more of our members 
and their families and citizens gen- 


riggest sign of a change is that! membership and in contributing to 

‘now the State CIO Political Action the advancement of the well-being 

Steering Committee, after a poll of|and the welfare of all the people 

local union leaders, has strongly|of our great state.” 

endorsed Proxmire. The CIO Jead-| Governor Harriman told the con- 

ers said: ivention he would appoint a com- 
Wisconsin voters have their best! mittee “to consider and recommend 
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the manner in which the state can 
play a more effective role in pro- 
tecting the public interest and the 
legitimate trade union movement 
by ridding our staté of racketeers.” 

The Governor's statement came 
on the heels of last Wednesday's 
City Hall conference of city offi- 
cials and AFL and ClO "vo Bs to 
map plans to rid the labor move- 
ment of racketeers. 

A committee of the AFL and 
CIO has started a drive of its own 
against hoodlums and racketeers 
who have been operating under the . 
guise of legitimate unionists ex- 
ploiting Puerto Rican and Negro 
workers through “sweetheart” con- 
tracts drawn up with employers. 
These fake contracts have been an 
employer means of excluding legi- 
timate unions, enriching the hood- 
lums and keeping wages and con- 
ditions at mean He levels. 


Alabama Senate Unit 


Nixes Open Shop Bill 

MONTGOMERY, Ala., Aug. 11 
—The State Senates Labor Com- 
mittee has unanimously recom- 
mended repeal of the Alabama 
“Right-to-Work” law, following 
conferences between the committee 
and a delegation of 30 top lead- 
ers of the Alabama labor move- 
ment headed by Earl Pippin, di- 
rector of the Alabama Labor 
Council. 
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chance in 25 years to send a for-|-—--—— 
ward looking United States Sena- McCarthy of Minnesota. 
tor to Washington. . . Every trade’ e 
union family in Wisconsin has an) KEY TO THE whole situation 
important stake in this election.” (is the extent to which organized 
In what seemed like an invita-|labor will fully mobilize its mem- 
tion to the state AFL to act joint-|bership and supporters to vote for 
ly, the CIO said that it disc? “as-|Proxmire. Kohler’s record makes 
sist the labor movement in getting|it impossible for him to get labor 
‘out the vote.” ‘support, despite the fact that many 
The Democratic Party nationally,; Democrats and labor forces must 
considering the increasing support have voted for him in the primaries 
that Proxmire has registered in|—mainly to eliminate the more re- 
successive campaigns, and sensing) actionary candidates. Kohler is still 
the possibility of winnng because remembered here for signing the 
of a rift among Wisconsin Republi-| hated Catlin Bill which was intend- 
cans, is throwing important forces|ed to disenfranchise the collective 
into the campaign. Among those|efforts of labor in politics, as well 
expected to campaign in Wisconsin|as his more recent espousal of a 
for Proxmire are Gov. Mennen|sales tax after he retired from the 
Williams of Michigan, Senator Es-| governorship. 
tes Kefauver, and Rep. Eugene! Wisconsin is known as a state 
— eee 


tien, 


where the «unexpected sometimes 
happens, perhaps more often than 
other places. Kohler is generally 
looked upon as the odds-on favorite 
to win, as chances go. But William 
T. Evjue, the widely known cru- 
sading editor of the Madison Capi- 
tal Times, characterizes Proxmire 
as the “modern LaFollette,” and 
looks for Wisconsin to complete the 
circle from LaFollette to McCarthy 
and back again. 

The primary vote, in which only 
20 percent of the electorate was 
expected to participate in an ap- 
parently apathetic situation, sur- 
prisingly rolled up 25 percent, and 
the final election on Aug. 27 prom- 
ises to be more spirited, to say the 


least. 
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DUTY IS AS DUTY DUZ .. . 


By ALAN MAX 


Elroy is already off to a good 


THERE was always something 
about Charlie Wilson as Secre- 


tary of Defense that made me 
uneasy. When 
Charlie came 
to Washing- 
ton he resign- 
ed as head of 
General Mo- 
tors and dis- 
‘ of his 
2.500,000 
worth of GM 
stoek (“dispos- 
ed” doesn't 
mean tearmg 
to shreds, placing in an incinera- 
tor or tossing from an epen win- 
dow). Try as I would, I could 
never fee] that Wilson's attitude 
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toward defense contracts was the 
same as, say, mine. It is not easy 
for a man like Wilson to rid him- 
self of old associations, prea 
the National Association o 
Manufacturers. 

Wilson's successor as Defense 
Secretary, Neil McElroy, makes 
me feel more comfortable. In an 
era when our Defense -Depart- 
ment insists it is occupied with 
peace, it is reassuring for the de- 
partment to be headed by a 
manufacturer of gentle soaps 
aud other products designed to 
make us all lovely to look at and 
heavenly to kiss. 

e 


AFTER McELROY will have 
divested himself of his director- 


Om oe 


ae 


ships in General Electric (guided 
missile equipment) and in Chry- 
ler (tanks, etc.), it will be easy 
to think of him solely as a Proc- 
tor & Gamble man, the nation’s 
biggest maker of soap, tooth- 
paste, detergents, glycerine, etc., 
with sales topping the billion 
mark and with “Mac’s” salary in 
recent years reaching $285,000 
annually. It is not yet clear 
whether McElroy will have to 
“dispose” (see parenthesis in 
opening gad above) of his 
$600,000 worth of Proctor & 
Gamble stock to avoid conflict- 


of-interest, since the government 


also dabbles in soap. As far as 


I am concerned, our new De- 


fense Secretary can hold on to 


soap stock. It doesn’t bother me 
a bit. On the contrary, what 
could be more useful than a big 
soap and detergent man as we 
enter the period of the “clean” 
bomb? 

If our multi-billion-dollar arms 
contracts can be integrated with 
the new Secretary's passion for 
cleanliness, we can win the con- 


fidcace-of the world. From clean 
bombs, we could go on to adver- 
tise guided missiles with chloro 
phil, war-heads with a dirt-free 


scalp, nuclear arms that never: 


rspire, poison-gas with a minty 
avor, bacteriological warfare 
with germs with that scrubbed 


_ AS A MATTER of fact, Mo- 
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start with his statement that na- 
tional defense is the “No. 1 con- 
cern of the country whether you 
call it national defense or world 
peace.” After all, why NOT call 
national defense “world peace”? 
Why not call armaments “dis- 
armaments ? Why not call our 
new Secretary of Defense “Sec- 
retary of Soapsuds”? 

Over the years McElroy has. 
captured the hearts of America 
for Ivory, Dreft, Tide Duz, 
Cheer, Gleem and Crest. Surely 
he can do the same for the arms 
race. Where Charlie Wilson 
could not sell nuclear weapons 
to the people as a deterrent. 
McElroy may be able to se 
them as.a detergent: 
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POOR LITTLE U.S. STEEL 


TESTIFYING BEFORE the Kefauver anti-monopoly 
committee now looking into the causes of inflation, chair- 
man Roger M. Blough of the U.S. Steel Corp. was the pic- 
ture of injured innocence. Do periodic price boosts on 
steel boost the price level generally? That’s “sheer eco- 
nomic superstition;” he said. He turned the facts around 
and said it was his poor little company that was really the 
victim of inflation. As for the monopoly charge, he noted 
that many other industries were concentrated in fewer 
hands than steel. Steel is “so cheap” he said, that its price 
is a moder miracle. 

Mr. Blough, of course, was not discussing the real. 
facts of economics. He was addressing himself to those 
who could be easily hoodwinked by his claim that the re- 
cent $6-a-ton price hike, the 3rd hike in a year, influences 
the price of a steel product to only a minute degree. 

He minimized the actual increase, especially the ac- 
cumulative effect of the annual and semi-annual boosts. 
He said nothing of the new profit record reported by U.S. 
Steel recently—the fruits of these “tiny” price hikes—and 
the new high level in profits it sets for economy as a whole, 
driving all industry corporations more than ever to raise 


prices to keep up with the pace of profiteering. 

The Kefauver commitgeaek to find out why prices 
rise when even the tradititnal capitalist excuses for such 
increases are not in evidence. The Kefauver Committee 
calls them “administered” prices. The tiny handful of 
executives of the six steel companies that monopolize the 
industry are undoubtedly the outstanding “administrators” 
of price and profit hikes in the country today. 


OMAN’S LIDICE 


AND NOW another name can be added to that of 
Lidice, the Czech city wiped off the face of the earth by 
the Nazis. According to a report in the N.Y. Times yester- 
day, a spokesman for the people of Oman said that the 
British had “completely destroyed” the town of Rada. 

According to the Oman source, none of the fighting 
supporters of the Imam of Oman were in the town of 
Rada when British planes attacked it. The Times account 
quotes Sheikh Mohammed el-Harthy as saying: 

“Only old people and women and children were in 
the town. Many of them were killed and nothing remains 
of the town.” 

Dispatches from Oman also tell of repeated bombing 
strikes by the British using fragmentation bombs. As any 
Ex-GI knows, such bombs are intended mainly to kill peo- 

ple. Nor can such bombs distinguish between freedom 
fighters defending their country, and old women and chil- 
dren. 

How long will this barbarous attack on a small people 
by a great power be tolerated? How Jong before the 


United Nations is “seized” of this issue? Aggression any- 


where by any power is a threat to world peace. In this 
case the most sordid motives of the drive for oil is behind 
the bombing of defenseless villages and towns. 


A CYNICAL GAME 


CONGRESSIONAL LEADERS are again playing the 
cynical game of political football with the civil rights bill. 
Republicans, now that the Senate has trimmed the bill to 
appease the Dixiecrats, are demanding all or nething. The 
Democrats, limited by the dead weight of their intransi- 
gent southern delegation, are forced to fight for the present 
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THE AFL - CIO executive 
council epening its mid-summer 
session in Chicago is confront- 
ed with a Retalabian internal 
crisis in the labor movement. 
Whether the council will face 
up to the situation is another 
—— of course. In a sense 
this internal crisis is a reflex of 
the general difficulties the AFL- 
CIO is meeting in its economic, 
political legislative and public 
relations. 


With only four months left to 
the next convention of the AFL- 
CIO, which is also to be the 
deadline for unification of all 
state and local labor bodies, 
there seems little possibility that 
such unification will be complet- 
ed in time. Hope for a merger 
of the New York AFL and CIO 
rose high with the recent agree- 
ment reached with George Mea- 
ny $ participation. But somethin 
happened in recent weeks aid 
those hopes have diminished 
denttiountle. 

When those hopes sagged, the 
widespread belief that New 
York's agreement would spur 
others of the big industrial] states 
to follow suit, also diminished. 
State Federation of Labor con- 
ventions met recently in Illinois, 
Michigan and other of such maj- 
or states without a show of prog- 
ress towards real merger nego- 
tiations. The New York State 
AFL convention in Buffalo re- 
ceived the merger terms coldly 
and while still expressing a de- 
sire for unification, set condi- 
tions—concessions from the in- 
dustrial unions to the craft un- 
ions—and thereby postponed the 
projected unification date. 

e 


IT IS NOT an accident that 


resistance stiflened to wunifica- 


tion in the major states along with 


the rapid rise of James Hoffa's 
star im recent. weeks. Hoffa has 
clearly emerged as the strong 
man among those whio seek Dave 
Beck's post. In fact he appears 
to be the only “serious” candi- 
date left as the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters nears 
its Sept. 30 convention. Simul- 
taneously, Hoffa has already 
moved to give more backbone 
and leadership to the conserva- 
tive extreme in the AFL-CIO, 
based mainly on the building 
crafts, to make its weight more 
telling in the affairs of the laber 
movement. And there is no doubt 
that leaders in the labor move- 
ment who currently figure in 
disclosures of corruption— a cir- 
cle that seems to be widening 
and includes also the heads of 


World 


of 


Labor 


by George Morris 


AFL-CIO Council 


Looks 


To Another Convention 


the big carpenters union,—are 
also cozying up te strong-man 
Jimmie Hoffa. 

Hoffa’s fortunes skyrockted be- 
cause of the lack of leadership 
in the pro-democracy and anti- 
racketeering movement in the 
IBT; the division among the an- 
ti-Beck learers in the IBT’s top; 
and the advantage that came 
with his acquittal on bribery 
because the government either 
tried to frame him or, if it had 
a case, bungled it miserably. And 
not least in Hoffa's favor, is the 
frequent talk playing into his 
hands, that has come from some 
top AFL-CIO officials of sus- 
pending the giant IBT for cor- 
rupt influences. Hoffa, who in 
the IBT has been the leader of 
anti - merger forces and still 
presses for secession, is not slow 
in using the ouster threats to 
build up opposition to the AFL- 
CIO as ‘such within the ranks of 
the IBT and building crafts. 

. 


THERE IS A real danger, 
therefore, that instead of more 
unity we may come out before 
long with greater division in the 
labor movement. When. the 


members of the AFL-CIO coun- 
cil assemble in Chicago to take 
up a whole series of new ques- 
tions stemming from exposures 
of corruption—involving hades 
of the Carpenters, Bakers, AFL 
Textile union—they will sure- 
ly find that the situation requires 
more than a mechanical applica- 
tion of “ethical practices” codes, 

The council meeting, the last, 
but for one on the eve of the par- 
ley will basically affect prepara- 
tions for the Dec. 5 convention. 
The main reason for AFL-CIO 
weakness both internally and 
against its outside enemies, is its 
poor delivery on the promises 
of the merger. We have not had 
the promised organizing drives, 
and anywhere near the anticipat- 
ed upsurge of political and legis- 
__ lative activity. ‘The disappoint- 


ment is all the more apparent 
as Congress winds up a session 
that was a total zero for labor, 
with the civil rights bill emascu- 
lated beyond recognition and in- 
flation spiraling upward with- 
out any real movement to com- 
bat it. 

The circles around Beck, 
Hutcheson and Hoffa are taking 
full advantage of the inaction 
and sluggishness' in the AFL- 
CIO leadership with appeals to 
disappointed rank and filers. And 
by their division and conserva- 
tive pressure inside, these forces 
are still further hampering la- 
bors effort to combat the cur- 
rent anti-union attacks. It’s a vi- 
cious circle. This brings us to the 
point we have stressed a thou- 
sand times since the merger— 
that unless unification oak he 
life more organization, political 
action, vigorous legislative drives, 
civil rights and he rest of the 
positive program it won't mean 
a thing to the workers. We have 
stressed equally that the No. 1 
task of progressive trade union- 
ists is the fight to make those 
positive objectives of the mer- 
ger a reality 

That fight, where it was wag- 
ed, brought some good results, 
To some extent the forces main- 
ly based on the former CIO, 
pressed for the merger program. 
But that fight has been far short 
of the scope and viger needed 
to make the AFL-CIO the dyna- 
mie democratic force it must be- 
come to defeat the Hoffas and 
Hlutchesons as well as its foes 
outside. 

There is a sizablé bloc in the 
AFL-CIO today that is disturbed 
and wants more vigor and 
change, «unity, cleanup and dem- 
ecratization. The question is 
whether this group's leaders see 
that the AFL-CIO is facing a 
crisis and that the situation calls 
fer a far more vigorous effort 
inside the AFL-CIO for a fight- 
ing program than has been in 


ev ‘idence until now. 
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Federal Subsidies Proposed — 


For Talented College Students 


WASHINGTON, Aug. ll — 


Partly subsidized college education 


for talented but needy hi 


h school, 
students was propsed today by al 


students. » 


(3) Diversity of educational op- 


portunities. 
(4) Financing this higher edu- 


needy youths a chance to go to col- 


lege. 
The Government also would 


help by making the U.S. Office of 
Education a clearing house for in- 


substance of the bill. If the Republicans in the House force cation. 


a stalemate by insisting upon returning to the bill some 
of the features lopped off by the Senate, the Democrats 


Presidential committee, which said 

money must be removed as a bar-| (9) The Federal Government's formation for local and state school 

rier to higher education. role beyond the high school. officials on vocational and educa- 
The committee said the Federal|tional opportunities, military _serv- 


are saying, they will be guilty of killing civil rights legis- 
lation. 

Politically the Democrats are in a box built on the one 
hand by the Republicans who are driving to gain Negro 
votes, and on the other by their own Dixiecrat contingent 
whose power is greater than their numbers. But the danger 
to the civil rights-bill is not the political box in which the 
Democrats find themselves, but the cynical, partisan 

jockeying on the issue. 

The main supporters of the civil rights bill outside 
Congress—the NAACP, Americans for Democratic Action 
and the AFL-CIO unions—have stated that the Senate 
version of the bill contains a basis upon which to build. 
It would seem that the bi-partisan coalition which steered 
the bill through thus far ought to begin there: Rally 
every force to improye the bill in the House and in the 
House-Senate‘conference. Prepare the ground for further 
improvements in later sessions. 

aes ut ive the country a law this session that gives the 

ssible protection to the right to vete. And the 

colaud oi t to make action for. this objective the basis 

for judging Congressional candidates in 1958. There is 

- one issue now: The best Larnenaae protection, for: the 
t to vote. 


~~ 


through Federal - state cooperative « 
programs — Federal 


you-study plans, 


It said this could be achieved 


rants, income) 

work- while-| 
and _ state-con-' 
trolled pay-as-you-learn credit. 
systems which would finance edu-| 
cation at a low interest rate. 


The program was recommended 'y 


tax concessions cal 


by President Eisenhower's commit-| 


years. 


4 


tee on education beyond the high) 
school. It has: been studying the! 
educational prospect of high school, 
graduates for two years, and it’ 
submitted its final recommenda-. 
tions today. Chairman Devereux 
C. Josephs said a complete sum-| 
mary will be submitted to the 
White House later. 

The committee said the number 
of persons seeking admission to) 
college is baaeal to double by 
1970. Therefore, it said, five ur- 
gent problems must be faced, 

(1) The need for qualified teach-| 
ers whose salaries should be 
doubled over the next five’ or 10 


interest to competent high school 


revenue laws should be revised, 
with appropriate safeguards,” 
permit deductions or credits on in- 
‘come tax returns by students, their 
parents, or others who hel finance 
the student’s education. There also 

would be greater tax benefits for! 
— least able to pay their own 


Tt said “all necessary steps 
should be taken” to popularize. the 
idea of judicious use of credit to 
finance higher education . It sug- 
gested increased private and pub- 
lic support for- sound credit plans 
developed at state and local levels. 
'This credit would be extended on 

a flexible repayment basis: at low 


ged private 


pla rs It also 
lead in 


oundations to take 


creating a new teas or nation-'™ 


al organization for supplying: atgona 
credit. 

It said a soa & sponsored | under 
work-study in which the 
students Ww 


*"2) ‘The need: for, assistance. to'2! 


‘ice requirements, 
to cial assistance is avaiiable. 


and what finan- 


Another recommendation was 
that state, local and private sources 
increase their support of scholar- 
ship funds. It said that in view 
of the proposed Federal work- 
study plan, t the government should. 
not undertake to provide new 
scholarships. 

The committee said that any 
program ad should be free 
of racial: or Teligious discrimina- 
tion. It said that this, in addition 
to money, was an obstacle many 
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What's Missing at 
The Picasso Exhibit 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


There is something strangely incomplete about the unprece- 
dented Picasso exhibit which has drawn one hundred thousand 
New Yorkers since it opened at the Museum of Modern Art. There 
may, sometime past, have been a similar response te an artist, but 
I cannot recall it. Picasso, generally, regarded as the most significant 
artist of our age, and virtually every wisp of in- 
formation about him has appeared in the myriad 
pieces published on the man and his art. But one 
fact is spectacularly underplayed, even when it . 
gets a mention: that he is a member of the Com- . 
munist Party ot France. 

That fact has appeared, now and then, but . 
it is sloughed over as though the fact that he is a 
Communist is some personal deformity you don't 
mention in public—like a club-foot or a harelip. In 
a time when the merest suspicion that a public 
figure is a Communist evokes. scare headlines, this 
is a curious phenomenon and should be considered 


a moment. 


a | 
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THE thesis of the commercial publicists, generally, is that 
Communists. are outside the human AB somewhat like the Hima- 
layan snow-man. Once you are discovered te be an adherent te the 
Marxist outloek your eminence as writer or artist er scientist or sage 
is diminished by a head. You belong to Lucifer and his fallen angels 
and nothing. goed can come-from-your-hand. (A generation of critics 
has been whittling away at Theodore Dreiser, for instance, since he 
became a member of the Communist Party.) 

. 


ip 3 f | Studio One Summer Theatre (2) 


Today’s Best 


Bets on TV. 
Movies, Theatre 
TV 


Senate Hearings (if held). Proceed- 
ings of the Senate Select Com. 
On Improper Activities in the 
Labor or Management Field (5) 
10 A.M. 

Matinee Theatre: Repeat Per-« 
formance of Balzac’s “Eugenie 
Grandet adapted by Betty Ulius 
\ 3 to4 

Bold Journey (7) 8:30. The Tara- 
humaras Indians of Mexico 

Twenty-One—quiz (4) 9 

Boxing (5) 9:30—St. Nich’s 

Lawrence Welk’s Top Tunes (7) 
9:30 


10 to 11. The Non-mentionable 
Blues—comedy by Helen Cotton 
with Elliott Nugent, Carmen 
Matthews, Sarah Marshall, others 


RADIO 


| 


| , |ph 
Mystery Classics: De Maupassant'’s|} 


The Horla WABC 7:30 
Edward Murrow, news WCBS 7:45 
Louis Sobol Show — Jan Peerce, 


land brain-washing. 


BATTLE FOR THE MIND. 
William Sargant. Doubleday. 
lustrated. 263 pp. $4.50. r 

By DONALD MICHIE 


As the “Black Death” in 14th 


century Europe subsided, a strange 


ts wah 


mania spread rapidly in 
e. The dancers “formed 
circles hand in hand and, appear- 
ing to have lost all control of their 
senses, continued dancing, regard- 
less of bystanders, for Soust to- 
gether in wild delirium.” 

Other extraordinary examples of 
mass suggestibility and hysteria 
are cited in this book by a practic- 
ing psychiatrist at a London hos- 
pital. He is interested in the reli- 
gious and political uses of these 
enomena and he subtitles his 


k “a physiology of conversion . 
| attended meetings of the North 


His own political standpoint can Carolina snake-handling cult “with 
be guessed from his comments on the deliberate object of seducing 


guest WABC 8 
Boston Pops Orchestra WRCA 8:05 
John Wingate Show WOR 8:35 


John Wesley, the 18th century “hell girls who had just been saved.” 
fire” preacher. He had discovered that “on the 


“. . « he made great numbers of night that followed a sudden emo- 


World of Jazz WQOXR 9 

John Vandercook, news WABC 10 
This is New York WABC 10 
Washington Sq. Chamber Music 
Cencert WNYC 9:10 

Classical Music For People Who 


IT SO HAPPENS that Picasso’s name is a by-werd threughout 


the world wherever men talk of art, and he puts considerable stock | 
in the fact that he is a Communist. Like Dreiser, who said, “the log- | 


ic” ef his life brought him to that belief, Picasso has said that he 
became a Communist because there should be “less misery in the 
world.” He wants nobody to yearn for a chunk of bread as he did 
when he first settled in Paris in 1904, and whe, as Janet Flanner 
wrote recently in the New Yorker, went days without a meal. Fer- 
nande Olivier, his wife at that time, told of the two wimter months 
when she remained housebound because there was n@ meney for 


shoes. 

Kt is also said, the New Yorker Paris Correspondent wrete, that 

Picasse’s “adherence to Communism was also founded partly on his 

eneric sympathy with workers. . .” Which is not at all surprismg 
or France where the artist and the workingman have traditionally 
felt a bond of kinship, as the lives of Daumier, Van Gogh, Matisse 
and many others attest. 

Daumier was a Communard and went to jail, Van Cogh was 
regarded asa loon by the hierarchs of his church because he took 
Jesus’ words literally when he preached among the French miners; 
Matisse died a Communist: many artists ef the word steed with the 
workingmen during the revolutions of 1830, 1848, 1871. Anatole 
France was for socialism and wrote a glowing fereward to Jack 
I.onden’s “Iron Heel:” Romain Rolland believed in it; Barbusse, 
Eluard, Aragon and many others, became members ef the Commu- 
nist Party; McCarthy would have called them “card-carrying mem- 
bers.” It is in the tradition. 

° 

$O PICASSO joined the Communist Party in 1944. I remem- 
ber the article that came from Paris to the New Masses which I pub- 
lished then. It was written by an American GI who visited the ar- 
tist. Picasso spoke of his close friends Aragon and Eluard; and that 
the Communists “worked hardest to understand and reconstruct 
the world.” Among the Communists, Flanper cites Picasso, he foubd 
“the greatest pe tq the greatest poets, and all the beautiful faces 
of the Paris insurgents” of the August Liberation days. 

eo 


MANY POLITICAL OBSERVERS scoffed at the artist's. deci- 
sion, and said cynically that the marriage couldn't last. How could 
the Party “with its rigidly doctrinaire” concepts of art maintain con- 
genial relations with an artist so aggressively individualstic—“a law 
unte himself for sixty years,” as Flanner reports. No divorce papers 
have been Sled even though the capitalist press confidently expect- 
ed notice of that last October during the tragic Budapest days. 

Picasso, who lived through the Nazi occupation in Paris, (even 
they did not dare touch him) knew the relative merits of the various 
Resistance groups (the Communists suffering 70,000 casualties in 
their relentless opposition to the invader) remains a card-carrying 
Party member. 

. 

FLANNER CITES ANOTHER episode I remember well from 
the New Masses days, and about which we published several pieces. 
Picasso was informed by a Communist newspaperwoman that an 
American paper dubbed his allegiance to Communism “a caprice,” 
and that he claimed “art and politics had no connection anyhow.” 
As the New Yerker writer put it, “Outraged, Picasso impulsively 
took up a pencil and inscribed for her—and for the: Communist lit- 
erary weekly “Les Lettres Francaises”’—his celebrated statement on 
Yhomme engage (the committed man)—the mest revealing politico- 
aesthetic statement he has ever made.” 


This is what he wrote: 

“What do you think an artist is? An imbecile who has orily his 
eyes if he is a pamter, or his ears if a musician, or a lyre at every 
level of his heart throbs if he is a os or, if he is. merely a boxer, 
only his muscles? On the contrary, he is at the same time a political 
being, constantly alert to the heart-rending, burning, or happy 
events in the world, molding himself in their likeness. How could it 
it be possible to feel no interest in other people, and, because of an 
ivory-tower indifference, detach yourself from the life they bring 
with such open full hands? No, painting is not made to. decorate 
a ts. It is an instrument of war, for attack and defense against 
the enemy.” 


' | AM GRATEFUL to the New Yorker and to Janet Flanner for 
recalling these facts. of Picasso’ > they are at least, interest- 
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MOVIES 


‘La Strada, Loew's Theatres 
|Pride and Passion, Capitol 
Rising of Moon, 55th St. 

‘Stars of Russian Ballet (revival), 
| Cameo 


‘Geld of Naples, 72nd St. 
DRAMA 


Visit To a Small Planet, Booth 

Career, Actor's Playhouse 

Ne Time For Sergeants, Alvin 

Lil Abner, St. James 

Purple Dust, Che:sry Lane 

Long Way's Journey Into Night, 
Helen Hayes 

Good King Charles, Downtown 

Bells Are Ringing, Shubert 


CHESS NOTES 
Have you been wondering what 
kind of chess player you are? 
‘Then choose from this list (British 
Chess Magazine, 1945); Chair 
‘manipulator, hand clasper, body 
swayer, spectacle cleaner, hand 
heverer, hair disarranger, table tap- 
per, whistler, foot shuffler, nose 
tweaker, kneecap kneader, snifler, 
shoulder twitcher, etcetera, etccet- 


Letter From Prague 


By ELEANOR WHEELER 


pressions from the Tenth Interna- 
tional Film Festival in Karlovy 
Vary, some countries such as. 


era. Or perhaps, a thigh massager?! daughter of author Ben Hecht. 


ee eee; 


PRAGUE—To pluck a few im-, 


ordinary English people think less tional disruption, a sanctified girl 
about their material well-being than might be as easily persuaded to 
their spiritual salvation, thus for-'eretic abandon as to the acceptance 
tifying them at a critical period of the Gospel message.” 
of the French Revolutien against} From this basis Sargent ventures 
the dangerous materialistic teach-|into politics, and attempts to bring 
ings of Tom Paine... .” ithe past misdeeds of the Soviet se- 
Sargent has been struck by the curity police into the same frame- 
fact that artificially whipping up, work. Unfortunately, he seems to 
violent emotions often cures the know as little as the next man on 
war neuroses which ate his profes- this subject. 
sional specialty. But these emo-| If he ever decides to go beyond 
tional explosions cause a short- second-hand sources and guesswork 
lived extreme suggestibility, during in politics, as he has done in psy- 
which totally new beliefs and forms chiatry and religion, he may be 
ot hevarior can be implanted. able to write a second book as grip- 
Sargent cites the young man who ' ping as the first. 


Art Carney To Co-Star With 
Siobhan McKenna in B’way Play 


Television, which “made” Act Carney, will have to mark time 
for a while where he is concerned. 

The versatile performer, erstwhile sidekick of Jackie Cleason 
for so many TV seasons, comes to Broadway this fall for his New 
York stage debut as a full-blown star in one of the more ambitious 
projects of the new season. 

Carney will ce-star with Ireland's famous Siobhan McKenna 
in “The Rope Dancers’ by Morton Wishengrad which the Play- 
wrights Company and Gilbert Miller will produce. Rehearsals start 
Sept. 27; and the play will be seen in Boston before the New York 
premiere. 

There. will be nene ef the slapstick comedy at which Carney 
is so expert in this play. It is a serious drama set on New York's low- 
er East Side at the beginning of this century. Carney fans who saw 
his latest TV effort have no worry that he'll be able to handle this 
type of work because he turned in a fine job in the title role of “The 
Fabulous Irishman,” a biographical teleplay about ex-Lord Mayer 
Briscoe of Dublin. : 

Carney spent most ef last summer on the stock circuit, playi 
in “The Seven Year Itch.” If the new play should achieve a run, T 
| won't see Carney during the new season except possibly for an oc- 

casional Sunday assignment of seme sort. 
Also signed for “The Rope Dancers” is Jenny Hecht, young 


| 
| 
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Impressions Of Karlovy Vary Film Festival 


Hu. 


Neither of these giants of terpiece.” 
t is a new-comer in the film! Zarkhi’s own film tells of young 
of course, although poorly|love among censtruction workers, 
of good citizenship hidden under a 
rough and erring exterior, of 
tistic and bad citizenship conce 


the eas 
world, 
represented at other film festivals 
than Karlovy Vary. India has the 


- 


France, Italy and England, with second largest film preduction in 
established reputations as film pro-|the world and in the last seven 
ducers, sent some curiously bad years China has produced 139 
films, as well as excellent ones; the|{eature films, 354 cocumentaries, 
Soviet Union, Poland and Hungary 649 news reels, 107 popular-sci- 
had definitely pushed forward)@nce films and 22 cartoon and pup- 


again from the unfortunate period) Pet 
schematic, two -dimensional!0n the scene, however—Mongolia 
films, while Czechoslovakia was/#%d Burma, who, with Paraguay, 
still marking time, not fiinding its! Were entering in a film festival for 
own artistic path; and—most unan-|the first time. 
imously held impression—the cen-| When Alexander G. Zarkhi, di- 
tre of gravity of the film world|rector of one of the prize-winni 
had shifted eastward. films, the Soviet Union's. “Height 
Film critics were overcome with (and known to U.S. audiences fér 
the power and beauty of the two/his direction of “Baltic Deputy”), 
tep- prize-winners, India’s “Under| was asked what moved him 
the Cover of Night,” with Raj Ka-)most at the festival, he answered 
poor directing and playing the without hesitation, “Raj Kapeor. 
main role, and China's “The New-)His film is a whole world, it is 
Year Sacrifice,” directed by Sang'an avalanche of talent, it is a mas- 


- eee we 


ee 


character of the daily newspapers, and to the magazines who have 
written profusely of him, that they clammed up at this point. 

If Picasso walked inte-a department store, tried a beret en and 
strolled off serenely unconscious that he had not paid for it, we 
| weuld certainly have discovered that the célebrated 


should know. who came to see is works. But it-is a guage to the 


a card-carrying Communist, 


There were two new-comers 


‘beneath the surface of proper be- 
havior. It is a much deeper psy- 
‘chological film than we have been 
accustomed to from the Soviet 
Union in recent years, and bids fair 
to become popular abroad, as well 


as at home. 


The Czecheslovak entry “Ceed 
Soldier Schweik” opened the fes- 
‘tival and the general consensus is 


ing that this was not a fortunate choice. 
|Those who. already knew Hasek’s 


classic story of the Czechoslovak 
“Sad Sack” sighed and said, “T 
guess you just can’t film Schweik.” 


And those film workers from 


abroad who did not know Schweik, 
and were not familiar with its anti- 
war, anti - ity intentions, 
were hewitlere that this film 
could chosen to promote 
“friendship, progress, peace ameng 
natiens” er even “nobler relations 


: 


Dubinsky Says 
ILGWU Never 


Dolly Worker, New York, Monday, August 12,1957 _ Page 7 


CELLER , nts, be commie eee 


for us to swallow.” 

“I the City Fathers will 

(Centinued from Page 1) tune,” he added, and 
-eor and the emotional state” 
of these invelved would mean 

there would be no bill te act on this 


year. 
Plregipanerg 3 ose yng a. Sem x oe ee ee 
was handieapped om Celle mseH, 
Disbeerate but softened Bag thon continued the speaker will refer the 
sion by saying, “Yes, we Demo-|bill to the Rules Committee. The 
crats are a party ef vigorous indi-| Rules Committee, he icted, will 
viduals.” The strength ef the Dixie-|then bring in a rule the House 
crats, he said, was “e receive and concur on one amend- 
because he had been forced to|ment (that limiting jury trigls to 
“shed my forceful statements in the| right to vote cases.) 
House” against.any civil rights cqgm-| Celler said this procedure has the 
promise. But pelitics, he continued,|support of Senate Majerity Lead- 
“is the art of the possible.” er Lyndon B. Johnson of Texas and 
Turning to a related civil rights{Senate Minority Leader William F. 
topic, Celler said that watering, Knowland of California. 
down the New Yerk City bi Celler accused Republicans of 


Film Festival 


(Continued from Page 6) 


excellently acted: by R. Hrusinsky 
as Schweik, but, as Gunter Sobe, 
critic from the German Democratic 
Republie, complained, the later 
tasteless scenes in the church and 
with the botth were long-drawn- 
out and tiresome. It got no men- 


tion among the awards. 
© © * 


Peat Experts 


(Continued from Page 2) 


said. “Another 20 percent is us2d 
for purpeses by other min- 
istries and about 18 percent is 
used. for fertilizer and soil condi- 
tioning. Only 500,000 tons. . . is 
used for the production of chem- 
icals.” 

Blatnik said “another misconcep- 
ition” was about Russian methods 
Surely the most discussed film'of production, assumed to be main- 


was Poland’s “Man on the Rails.”|ly hand labor. 

As Bocek, critic for the literaryje “According te Mr. Newman the 
weekly Kulture, said, Karlovy Varyjentire process is mechanized, with 
divided itself in two camps, pro huge, intricate machines preparing 
and contra. The eontras won out! the peat bogs and removing the 
in the prize giving, but this didjpeat. Trees are cut, stumps re- 
not silence the fans who went moved, drainage ditches dug and’ 
away feeling that injustice had|the peat itself placed in railroad 
been done. Gunter Sobe wrote en-|Cars without a human hand touch-|against housing discrimination stressing “deficiencies” in the Sen- 
thusiastically of it that “it is amg it, he said. “It's done with|“makes it very difficult” for New| ate’. version, rather than its “gains” 
warning net to make snap judg-|machines that are so intricate in) Yorkers in Congress who are fight-|;,, the civil rights filed. He said the 
ments about people, not to be mis-|design that they do not sink into| ing fer enfereement of school imte- principal gain would be “establish- 


led ‘into false judgments because ;the swampy bog, even though they! gration everywhere. Souther Con-| ment of the principle of the pro- 
tection of the universal right to 


of external characteristics; it shows displace many tons, similar to our gressmen, he said, twitted them on 
that you must get to know the}own Euclid trucks. the inability of New York to do| vo.” 
| whole man before evaluating him| Of the visit of the Russian ex-| what Northern Congressmen were Th : r 
ic a CODV is alfidavi > , : , | : ; e Senate bill would provide 
public a copy of his affidavit to the properly.” (Berliner Zeitung, July|perts, Glatnik said that while the| pressing to get done in the South. for goverament-sought Sajeenethandh 
Senate rackets committee denying/21.) Besides, and this is also im-|Soviet Union “leads the world” in! 7, * ne, to protect Negro voting rights, set 
up a commission with subpena 


that he or anyone else in the ILG-|portant, it keeps the spectator on peat processing methods, “I do! The 4 
powers to investigate denials of 


WU with authority ever hired|the edge of his seat with interest. think we can be equally proud of 

racketeer John (Dio) Dioguardi. The film tells of an old-line Jo-}Our Iron ore industry and especial- : those rights and add an assistant 

Dubinsky also made public a'comotive engineer Grechovsky|!y the tremendous taconite indus-| (Continued from Page 1) Attorney General to handle voting 
rights cases. 


letter to chairman John McClellan} who has diffeulty adjusting to the Ty which is not only a tribute to/in the Department of Justice. 
stating that following next week’s|new socialist regime in Poland. | American scientific and productive; When testified on behalf of The original House-passed bill 
AFL-CIO Council - meeting he|He orders his apprentice around,'genius but the capitalist system the NAACP and 25 other Oe tale stteataedl the government to 
would be available to testify. searches for dust in the engine’s 4s well. ; ee ae ee & the bill before seek injunctions to protect a variety 
In his eight-page affidavit, Du-'cab with white gloves on, accuses Not only is this exchange im-| the subcommittee en constitutional | other civil rights. 
binsky said: his Communist supervisor of set-|Portant from the scientific point| rights of the Senate Judiciary Com- Bi 
iInsky Said: pe SI é' Px . id Meanwhile Rep. Jim Wright (D- 
“There is testimony before the|ting spies on him, and finally his of view, but it can mean so much| mittee on Feb. 15, I said: 32 6/Tex) called the Lite, nein: Sealab 
Committee that I know Johnny Dio.| contentiousness causes him to be to the reducing of workd tensions : Our immediate and . 6 ay te and is “the 
This is not true. I do not know/|pensioned off. He cannot bear meen this country and the agg Oo Hg f ae od an Fhe » Sense enor . oonninahine bill 
: an eri leav oihws bly as| Viet Union. taking a first step towa ~ egy a3 9 cues a 
Dio. I never met him. I have neverjleave the railway entirely, and, as | g P aid a punitive bill.” He said “It 
‘could be the difference between 


: 
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DUBINSKY 


David Dubinsky, president of 
the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union, yesterday made 


talked with him. I have never dealt|he is out by a switching point one} What the diplomats seem un- the congressional stalemate through 
with him. So far as I know, I have/evening he sees the semaphore is @ble to do might be accomplished | the enactment of a minimum mean- “ot ~ alge ap been ori, 
never laid eyes on him.” not working and flings himself on|©D @ people-to-people basis through) ingful bill. 3 Sa vi} 
Lester Washburn, former presi-| the rails to stop the train before it exchanges such as this one and | Che bill which the Senate ap- : Once passed. he said, the ot 
dent of the AFL United Autolis wrecked. As the story is pieced|°thers. proved is not that bill. It is obvious-|rights bill can “be built upon’ later 
Workers, had testified an ILGWU together through the eyes of dif-| - Members of the American mis-| ly mmimum; yet it is still meaning-| on 
vice-president told him Dio wasj|ferent ebservers, it becomes clear/sion were Newman, from Washing- ful in that it gives congressional 
once employed by the ILGWU to! what sort of man has been unjustly |fn, D. C., and four Minnesotans, recognises to the —_ to vote and YOUTHS 
organize a plant in Roanoke, Va., dealt with. His Communist super- Kaarlo -J. Otava, commissioner of provides the Federa government 
in 1950. visor closes the film with the words|the Tron Range Resources and Re-| with the instruments with which to 
“The facts are,” said Dubinsky] “It’s stuffy in here,” running his habilitation Commission, State enforce that right. Neither the Sen- (Continued from Page 2) 
in his affidavit, “that the Roanoke|fingers under his collar. nee. Peter X. Fuginea, University + we? the oe paey Hee o nothing mere than the nominal rail- 
shop was-organized by our union} The literary weekly Tverba (No.|° Minnesota, Prof. Eagar Piret, os > eke ae at ' -—n<efroad fare of $160. All other ex- 
in 1945, not in 1950, and that Dio|30) said of this film: “Who is guilty/3"¢ Duluth Branch Prof, Meses|as i slates Suet ghis and. promises|Penses would be on the house. 
Sian —* ge a Re = tom one Sa , - wider implementation of these} Those formally invited included: 
“He was held out by the man-thim? .. . AH are to blame. rach! rigs es , thy that the ori “re en —e pres 
agement of the firm to be one of added his bit of grist to the mill. COLLEGE . 1 5" ae a Sasteanall or and his wife and Mrs. Susan Kidder 
its partners and the union dealt!The question was posed, the an- : ss ae eres utiestteiis and Peggy Seegers, all ef Les An- 
with him as such. He was the | swer ean be only ene: under the (Continued from Page 5) vinfaiete Be it “tn fought geles; Robert Cohen and Earl Wil- 
a8 See og vex open ronan ee aoe must se Foy re a students must hurdle. It also urged side by side with the NAACP onjliamson, both of Berkeley, Calif.; 
To fied, on the employer, Dio was!gave more eeelaiets - negative Federal support fer the; all civil rights issues, joined the As- Joanne Grant, Jake Rosen and Bob 
so opposed to our union even af- aspects of our time than to the |Coulege ee loan program, aa, paseo” in es a SUP-/| Williamson, all of New York; Ler- 
ter the agreement was signed, that|positive. But this does not lessen mre oy othe Grante-in-tid on “Cat te shee Bae op girs aon raine Nowacki of Detroit; Orville 
the workers were compelled to go oe ry a Schmidt of Marion, S. D.; Walter 
out on strike before the firm would 
_abide by its agreement.” 
Dubinsky did acknowledge that 
Sam Berger, former manager of 
Trucking Local 102  interceded 
with Washburn in 1952 for a 
charter to Dio which by coikci- 
dence, bears the same number. 
Dubinsky said he learned of Berg- 
ers part at the time and called 
him in for a reprimand. Berger 
claimed he simply helped a friend. 


As a result of recent investigations, 


however, Berger’s connection with 
Dio was found to be much more 
intimate and he is under indict- 
ment for racketeering. Because 
Berger invoked the Fifth Amend- 
ment before a grand jury, Dubina- 
sky requested and obtained his 
resignation several months ago as 
head of Local 102. 


Poland Published 24 


U.S. Writers in 1956 

WARSAW-The works of 24 
American writers were issued in 
Poland last year in editions total- 
ling 656,000 copies. The figures 
represent an increase of six transla- 
tions and 103,000 copies over 
1955, placing translations from 
American literature in fifth place 
after those from Soviet, British, 
French and German writers. Jack 
London's books were among 


| The festival started off in trop: 
tieal heat, | 


the| Bocek of Kulture said. “it would 
mest popular of all foreign authors. - oe 


‘its importance.” 

The Rude Pravo reviewer felt 
ithat more weight should be given 
te the negative features of the film 
in judging it, that since it por- 
trayed in a more human and inter- 
esting way the unsocialist charac- 
iters, it could not be called a fully 
‘successful film. All agreed, how- 
ever, that decumentary film worker 
Andrzej Munk had scored a ti- 


umph with his first feature film. 
. 7 e 


It emphasized that major re- 
sponsibility for the program must 
remain with individuals, commu- 
nities and the states, but it said 
the Federal Government has obli- 
gations in case these sources can’t 
handle it. 


“The Government,” it said, “can 


provide national leadership with- 
out controlling or unduly influene- 
ing the local responsibility.” 

President Eisenhower had no 
immediate comment on the see- 
ommendations. He pmsumably 
will have a statement after the 
committee submits its summary. In 
the spring of 1956 he set up the 
group asked it to “lay before 
us all” the facts of education after 
high school. 


There were many interesting 
documentary films at the festival: 
Vietmam's “Vietnam's Battle 
Against Drought,” the American 
filming ef the Martha Graham 
group, and the Seviet “Country of 
Voleanees and Geysers” winning 
awards. Tt was felt, however, that, 
interesting as these decumentaries 
were, the whole selection this 
was less eonerned with man him- 
self than the films of the Caval- 
canti er Joris Ivens tradition. 
Most ef the films which the 
viewers put in the “is this film nec- 
essary?” department were from the 
west. Even the rough technical 
work of the beginners from Viet- 
nam and Burma showed up better 
for genuine imterest and sincerity, 
ide the French “T 
ever Nagasaki” and Italian 
-of-Commerce eommercia 
“Souvenir ef Italy.” As reviewer 


the committee developed two basie 


the past 15 years has placed a 
tremendous burden on elementary 
and schools and short} 
will involve colleges, and, 

that there are rapidly increasin 
demands for men and women with 
college educations. 

| 

the films b 


igh 
er cooled off 


e optimistic. 
oers even had time for sightseeing 


> 


tened up, the weath- 
‘and the reports be- 


bitions in Karlovy Va 
at the same time: on the history of 
films, the cinematography 


harm the Karlevy Vary festival if 
bought films ike these.” 


In its first report last November) ™ 
facts—that the high birth rate of|¢i¥4 


Some festival-|; 


for visits to some of the -exhi-\_.,: 
being held) electoral 


will be found to strengthen it in 


the Heuse.” These organizations} ~ * 
expressed their “bitter disa t O’Conell of Chicago and Harry 


ment” that the bill had been altered Blocksterg of Pompton Lakes, N.]. 


by the Senate. Further they de-| Noel Kidder of Los Angeles; 
clared: Ginger Mattox of San Francisco; 


“The action ef the Senate in/Fred Frab of Alexandria, Va., and 
deleting Part Bi ef the bill and| Anne Hobson of Riehmond, Va., 
attaching a jury trial amendment| volunteered to go if there were any 
to Part IV seriously restricts a pro-jchanges in the original list. 
gram which was modest and mc In addition, Ben Daniels, Rich- 
erate te begin with.” d Lane, Eugene Bronstein, Neel 

Nevertheless, they agreed with|Kidcer and Sandra Mecoli, all of 

the NAACP that the important|Los Angeles, and Harry Schwartz 
thing now is te make a start. “Anyjof Utica Mich., said they would be 
bill passed new will be the begin-|willing to pay the $160 expenses 
ning, not the end, ef our ,"land go under the additional queta. 
the joint statement asserts. “We? Rosen, the New York City del- 
egate who is chairman of the Amer- 
ican delegation, said the train trip 
is tentatively scheduled to begin 
Aug. 14. 
- It is the world’s longest regularly 
ischeduled train ride, and weuld 
take about two weeks each way. 
‘Rosen said the visitors would spend 
two weeks in China irrespeetive of 
travel time. 


' 
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pedge of Rosedale, Miss.; Dan 


. 


It also places upen the NAA 
and other organi 

sponsibility te redo 

expand the Negre vote 

these distri here it is now 


ttt 
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~ Coach Says Standpat 
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College Hoop Game Is 
Losing Out to Pros 


By VINNIE BORYLA 
Coach, New York Knickerbockers 
Written for the United Press 
DENVER, Colo., Aug. 12—-(UP) 
—Basketball as it is played by to- 
day’s professionals is a fascinating 
sport. Changes in- the rules, prin- 
cipally the outlawing of the zone 
defense and the introduction of the 
24-second time limit on shots, had 
much to do with the rapid emer- 
gence of the pro courtman to a 
point where his pay is comparable 
to that received by baseball’ and 
football stars. 


The colleges are amiss in not! 


adopting more of the pro innova- 
tions. Their failure to write in 
the 24-second clock and ban the 
zone defense explain the drop in 
their attendance in locales where 
they are in patronage competition 
with the National Basketball Asso- 
ciation, the major pro circuit. 
College people are losing sight 
of the fact that they must make 
their game more interesting to 
spectators and to their players. In 
fact, they have a bigger selling job 
to the public because the pros are 
breathtakingly gifted. Theirs is 
basketball at its best. Their game 
offers the ultimate in crowd appeal. 
[ve made the circle in basket- 
ball, playing at Notre Dame and 
Denver Universities; with the AAU 
Denver Nuggets, on the U.S. Olym- 
pic team, and with the professional 
New York Knickerbockers. I feel 
I'm qualified to offer some helpful 


hints to the college basketball fra- 


ternity. 

The unappealing, time-dragging, 
no-action zone defense should be 
outlawed. Unfortunately, it is be- 
coming more prevalent. It is the 
easy way of coaching for percent- 
age-conscious coaches. Boys guard 
areas instead of opponents. When 
both teams employ it éveryone just 
stands around, the spectators yawn 
and yell in derision and it all adds 
up to attendance sags and unfavor- 
able comment from the press. 


The kids themselves don’t like 
their present game. They prefer 
the 24-second rule. The man-for- 
man defense and a running game 
for the full 40 minutes. Many of 
these collegians hope to move on 
to the well paid pros when gradu- 
ated, but those without a thorough 
knowledge of man-for-man defense 
have two strikes on them before 
they reach training camp. 

The campus hero is finding it 
increasingly difficult to make good 
with the pros. The eight clubs in 
the N.B.A. are limited to 10-man 
squads. Each of these clubs has 
seven or eight outstanding play- 
ers, some with three or more years 


. Of experience in the league, 


The other spots are usually oc- 
cupied by holdovers of skill. The 
rookies must dislodge this type of 
established performer. 

- Unlike baseball with its farm 
clubs and professional football 


with 33-man squads, the pro. bas-| 


ketball coach must select what he 
considers his best 10 players and 
cut the rest adrift before the sea- 
son starts, usually a month's look- 
seo. Because of this time element 
and no minor leagues for develop- 


- ment, promising newcomers must 


be turned loose. 


I suppose there'll always be,;much data on Hoffa's operations, 
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STANDINGS 


(Net including yesterday's game) 


NATIONAL 


Milwaukee __-- 
St. Louis . 

BROOKLYN _. 
Cincinnati ~~ - 
Philadelphia —- 
NEW YORK __ 
Chicago 69 
Pittsburgh —_ - 71 


61 


room for a gifted “little man” in 
the N.B.A., but evidence indicates’ 
this breed is facing extinction. It's 
the job of the little man to rush the 
ball downcourt, set up plays, feed| 
the ball to the giants and be a 
good outside shot. Today, in the 
pros, you have players 6-5 and up 
who can do everything expected 
of the little fellow, and do it much 
better. I mean players like Mel 
Hutchins, Tommy Heinsohn, Mau- 
rice Stokes, George Yardley, Ed 
Conlin and Carl Braun. | 


The pros play a 48-minute game.) 


‘Personally, I would like to see the ‘< 


NBA reduce it to the collegiate 
40 minutes. That would make for 
an even more attractive contest 


and lengthen the career of the 


‘stars. Today, the top scorers of 


each team average close to 40 min- 


jutes per game for a 72-game sched- 


ule. If that were reduced, by adop-| 
tion of a 40-minute game, it would 
make for more thrilling action. 
Certainly, the pros’ extra eight min- 
utes doen't make the contest any 


better. 


RAY BEGINS TRAINING 
GREENWOOD ‘LAKE, N. Y., 


‘his first boxing today in preparation 
for next month’s middleweight title 


defense against welterweight cham- 
pion Carmen Basilio. | 

Weighing 165 pounds, he spar-' 
red two rounds with Lee Williams 
of New York and one with Jimmy 
Taylor of Wilmington, Del. nerd 

Robinson, who hadn't tossed! 
eather since he recaptured the 


, 


SENATE COMMITTEE WILL 


GAMES TODAY 


(no games scheduled) 
AMERICAN 
Ww. L. GC.B. 


NEW YORK .. 7I1 

Chiceso ..i.-. 

Boston 

Baltimore 

Cleveland _  - 

Detroit 

Washington —__- 

Kansas City __- 69 
CAMES TODAY 


(no games scheduled) 


OE 


ANOTHER IST FOR MANTLE 

BALTIMORE, Aug. 10—(UP)— 
Mickey Mantle of the New York 
Yankees last Saturday night became 
the first player ever to hit a home 
run over the hedge behind the cen- 
ter field fence in Baltimore’ Me- 
morial Stadium, 


The Yankee center fielder belted 


It’s All in the Eves... 


‘MIAMI, Aug. 11.—The first sign of an athlete’s vanishing youth 
is his eyes. Not his legs, tennis star Gardnar Mulloy maintains. 

_ That’s why Mulloy, staging a comeback at the agé of 43, wore 
dasaes iii: We tended with Budge Patty to win the doubles crowa 
at Wimbledon earlier this summer. He said the glasses improved his 
game 50 percent. 

“An athlete just thinks it’s his legs failing as he grows older,” 
said Mulloy, who returned to his home here this week to re-estab- 
lish a business after making Wimbledon history as the oldest mem- 
ber of a champion doubles team. > | | 

The triumph of Mulloy and the 33-year-old Patty marked the 
first time an unseeded team ever won a championship in the cele- 
brated English tournament. 

Mulloy said that if he had listened to Bill Tilden 20 years ago 
he might not have fallen from the top ranks of the nation’s amateur 
tennis players. 

“Tilden was in his 50’s when I asked him ‘how can your legs 
hold up for you to move around so well on the court at your age, * 
Mulloy said. 

He said Tilden told him that “it’s not the legs that cause a well- 
conditioned man trouble first—it's his eyes.” on 

Mulloy said he wished he had remembered what Tilden said 
years earlier. 

“In 1956 I got clobbered every place I went,” Mulloy said. 
“I was slow and wasn’t getting to the ball. It was hard to under- 
stand. I'd been No. 5 nationally the year before. Suddenly it dawn- 
ed on me. I couldn’t see the ball quickly enough.” 

Mulloy said it was then that he began wearing glasses. , 

“After I got used to the specs, my game improved 50 percent,” 
he said. 

Mulloy, whose age shows only by a few strains of gray hair at 
the temples, said he is going into the maps and guides business here 
and will continue to represent an oil company as legal adviser. 

“I'll take time out to play in the national doubles if the USLTA 
can persuade Patty to come over from Europe and be my partner,” 
Mulloy said. 

Mulloy, who announced 10 years ago that he was considering 
“retirement” but never quite made it, said his major plan for the 
next few weeks is to get back to work. 

But he said ‘he is sure he'll find time for a few “informal, non- 
competitive matches”—and he'll be wearing his glasses, of course. — 


ee —-————- + 


his thirty-first home run of the sea- 
son in the first inning of the game 
against Baltimore. It traveled 460 
feet over the. wire fence and the 
hedge beyond it. 


FOR TITLE BOUT 


Sooner Coach Moans— 


Nobody Believes Him 


DALLAS, Tex., Aug. 7—Coach, body.” 
Bud Wilkinson freely admitted to-| “We'll have a sound football 


crown from Gene Fullmer on a 


against Basilio at Yankee Stadium, 
Sept. 23. 

Meanwhile, the 36-year-old 
champ may weigh as high as 167 
or 168 in order to have “plenty 
of meat to take off” in the final 
stages of training without going 
stale. 

He will spar five days a week, 
taking off Monday and Thursdays. 
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CALL HOFFA NEXT WEEK 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 11.—The 
Senate Rackets Committee will con- 
tinued hearing more witnesses this 


week on corruption in the New 
York area of the International 


Brotherhood of Teamsters, to lay' 
the basis for its high 
current "a alge ey uestioning 
of James Hoffa next wotlk 

This week will open with the 


former secretary-treasurer of Allied 
Industrial Workers (formerly the 
United Auto Workers of the AFL). 
Doria is regarded as a key person 
in the affairs that brought Johnny 
‘Dio into power in that union. 


ship to Hoffa’s' machine and his 
role in the seizure of the New York 
District Council's leadership by 
Hoffa's supporters. 

Sen. John L. McClellan (D-Ark) 
told newsmen at the conclusion of 
last week’s hearings that Hoffa will 
be questioned on much more than 
his operations in the New York dis- 
trict. 
McClellan also hinted that Hoffa, 
who is midwest leader of the IBT 


point of the 


testimony of Anthony J. Doria, | 


and plans to spill them out before 
the convention, 

Meanwhile, Federal treasury 
agents are digging into the income 
tax records of Hoffa and ‘Dio. 

On another front, the Senate 
comméatee received a wire from 
David J. McDonald, president of 
the United Steelworkers of Amer- 


‘ica, stating that to the best of his 


knowledge “no union funds were 
used to secure my _ reelection.” 
Such charges had been made by 
followers of Don Rarick, who drew’ 
about 35 percent of the steel 


‘union's vote as candidate against 


McDonald in last Feb. 12 elections. 
Earlier McClellan had disclosed 


Last week’s testimony before the he had requested all steel union lo- 


committee developed Dio’s relation- 


cals to impound the ballots cast 
last February. 


Poland Sets 
Salary Ceiling 


WARSAW, Aug. 11—The Polish 
Government has decreed a new in- 
come tax effective Jan. 1, 1958, that 
will limit income to 15,000 alotys a 
month, it was reported today. At 


Anny 


‘day his national champion Okla-'team this fall,” Wilkinson said, 


Aug. 11—Sugar Ray Robinson did fifth-round knockout, May 1, ex-| homa football team would be a “and we'll be able to beat some of 
pects to scale about 159 pounds “sound” one this fall, but there was our ———— who aren't sound. 


considerable doubt whether it) But whether we'll be able to make 
would be able to make “the big the big plays that win the close 
plays” that win the close games. ones is very much in doubt." 

The amiable Oklahoma mentor| Wilkinson pointed out that he 
moaned a bit at the team’s lack of lost 18 lettermen, including seven 
speed and experience and expressed starters, his first two quarterbacks, 
the opinion that it wouldn’t come) tremendous halfback Tommy Mc- 
close to having the explosive quali-|Donald and fullback Billy Pricer 
ties that have carried it to 40 and two great linemen in center 
straight victories. ‘Jerry Tubbs and tackle Ed Cray. 

But he is failing to convince his) However, Wilkinson admitted 
listeners that Oklahoma would not! that morale, which he described as 
march through its big eight con- 90 percent or better responsible for 
ference cohatiile without marring winning football, was excellent on 
its record of 59 consecutive league|the Sooner squad and that there 
victories and nine loop titles. ‘was also some good talent, green 

He praised Colorado, the team though it might be, mixed up with 
which has given him the most)|the high morale. 
trouble inside the conference in re-/ Wilkinson confirmed again that 
cent years, as “a real football team,”| Oklahoma was discussing with the 
adding that Missouri was strength-/ Southwest Conference the possibil- 
ening fast and said that “although,ity of working out a mutual agree- 
few people will agree with me,’ ment on observance of the Con- 
Iowa State will surprise every- ference letter of intent. 


Put Recognition In Writing, 
Bell Asked By Player Group 


CHICAGO, Aug. 11—Bert Bell,, agreement recognizing the associa- 
commissioner of the National Foot-| tion be signed by Aug. 18. 
ball League, revealed today that he Bell, who was in Chicago for 


hie warbal agreement to recognize Friday night's All-Star football 
game, said Miller had withdrawn 


the League's new player associa- 
tion. one association ee that the 
“I don’t know why I have to League pay him (Miller) a $15,000 
sign an agreement,” Bell said. “l’ye|salary and $10,000 in expenses as 
testified fore Congress that I attorney for the player group. 
reco the Association. Ill} Most of the owners and other of- 
consult with lawyers before I sign.”| ficials of the 12 N.F.L. olubs back- 
Bell formally recognized the\ed Bell’s action in recognizing the 
player group at Washington Aug. 1|/Player Association during the 
while ay subcommittee wif Washington hearings. 
vestigating the anti-trust status of) }fowever, George Marshall, own- 
professional sports was taking tes- er of the Washington Redskins, said 


timony- from N.F.L. officials and we doubted that the commissioner 


| 


the official tourist rate of exchange, 
that amount is worth $652. 

The tax reportedly will be ap- 
plied to Poles making more than 


and is virtually the acknowledged 
next IBT president, may be ca 

for a second time prior to the Sept. 
30 convention of IBT at which 


players. 
Don Kellett, | cage manager of 
the Baltimore Colts, first revealed 
the latest association move earlier 
today at the club’s training camp in 
Westminster, Md. Kellett said Bell 


had authority under the 

constitution to recognize the Player 
Association. George Halas, owner 
of the Bears; backed Bell with the 
qualification that each club have a 


a new president is to be elected. 
There seems little doubt that the 
Senate committee has accumulated 


8,000 zlotys a month, and gradu- 
ated upward. An 8,000-zloty. in- 


come would be taxed at 10 percent, | 


had informed him that Creighton. ages ‘in the Association. 
Miller: of Cleveland, attorney for, Bears currently have no repre- 
the players, had asked that an sentatives 


